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The Second Confucius: An Impact Analysis of 
John Dewey and His China Experience 
A Study in Essay Form 


Douglas C. Smith 


"...4 have just come from the United States at a time when a great world war has 
wrought greater damage than all previous wars of history combined,and this has 
made me sensitive to the serious shortcomings of all antidemocratic systems." 


Introduction 


I have attempted in this short essay to 
combine my personal observations of John 
Dewey's impact on Chinese educational 
reform with factual information provided by 
primary and secondary sources and 
interviews. This essay is far short of a 
definitive study; rather, it may work as an 
introduction and interpretation to a period of 
time when China was in the throes of change 
and when a brilliant, humble, visionary 
American presented to the Chinese 
intellectual class ideas on modernization and 
Westernization of Cathay's traditional 
educational systems and polity. 

‘Dewey loved China, as do most 
American scholars who have visited this 
most venerable of civilizations: Its people, 


John Dewey 
Lecturing in Peking 
1919 


cities, food and elan' vital all deeply 
impressed this most unpretentious American 
intellectual. The Chinese admired Dewey's 
many lectures, and he greatly influenced the 
young Chinese intelligentsia to continue 
their studies in the United States and, hence, 
identify with thé concepts of American 
democracy, utilitarianism and the educa- 
tional classroom setting as a laboratory for - 
freedom, intellectual experimentation and 
civic responsibility. All of these concepts 
which define the pragmatic school of 
philosophy, when melded and implemented 
in the societal theatre, denote progressivism. 
“Progressivism as education", according to 
senior professor Kuo-shih Yang, "is a 
coherent system of beliefs concerning how 
change should be instituted and evaluated. 
More significantly, it is now made to 
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indicate a unique kind of philosophy and 
practice in education. Based on this concept, 
progressive education could predict the 
reality of change. Above all, one of the 
characteristics of progressive education... is 
a willingness to experiment and to accept 
changd” (1989). 


Orientations 


Some years ago I had a rare and 
delightful experience that led me to prepare 
this article. I was on my second trip to Asia 
as a sponsored schol ar and researcher. My 
plans called for me to visit numerous 
universities and colleges and to collect 
materials, hold interviews, and give lectures. 
All was nicely arranged by Chinese hosts 
and university administrators. Ultimately, 
this sojourn would lead to my second book 
on Asian education. As part of my travels, I 
had a planned visit Tunghai University in 
Taiwan to meet with various scholars and 
administrators. This was my second visit to 
that beautiful university, the first having 


been in the mid-1970's. Tunghai, because of | 


its good reputation and its emphases on 
internationalism, is a favorite place for 
foreign scholars to visit and in some cases 
remain as part of the regular faculty. (From 
1986-1988, I was invited to be Senior 
Professor of History at Tunghai University.) 
One morning at breakfast I was introduced 
to a visiting progessor at Tunghai 
University. He and his wife and my wife 
and I were all residing at the University's 
Tang dynasty style guest house in the 
wooded section of the campus. Professor 
Yi-Pao Mei, age 82, was a visiting senior 
scholar in humanities and philosophy at 
Tunghai. His education, as he related it to 


me, had begun in northern China where he 
attended traditional Chinese Christian mis- 
sionary schools. Upon completion of his 
pre-college years he transferred to Oberlin 
College in Ohio and then to the University 
of Chicago, which awarded him his Ph.D. ‘in 
philosophy in the late 1920's. In 1950 he 
was professor emeritus in philosophy at 
Iowa State University. As part of Dr. Mei's 
predoctoral studies, he visited Columbia 
University on numerous occasions in the 
1920's to hear John Dewey speak and 
lecture. John Dewey, who was born in 1859 
and lived to be 93, was the most famous and 
respected philosopher and educational 
theorist in the United States: He was also to 
become a great influence in the development 
of modern pedagogy and curriculum design 
in China. Dewey spent two years (May I, 
1919, to July 11, 1921) in the Orient, and his 
lectures on education were so successful that 
they were reproduced in Chinese newspa- 
pers and immediately put into booklet form. 
It was not until 1973 that they were 
retranslated to English, the language in 
which they were originally deliverd 
(Dykhuizen, 1973). At numerous breakfast 
meetings I had with Dr. Mei, we spoke 
about Dewey and why he influenced 
Chinese philosophy so profoundly and why 
other Western intellectuals, particularly 
Bertrand Russell who also had spent time in 
the Orient in the early 1920's, had such a 
paucity of influence. On some of these 
occasions, other Chinese scholars from the 
Tunghai faculty would join us. Our 
discussions were always in English; my 
Chinese language skill was still in its more 
formative stage of development. 


I phrased my questions this way: 
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(1) Was Dewey's great popularity with 
the Chinese due to one of the 
following? (Interview, 1981) 

(2) Was it his personality, which was 
very pleasant and gentle? 

(3) Was it the historical period in which 
he lived? (The years 1910-1920 
were full of governmental and social 
changes — the dynasty system fell 
and the Republic was established.) 

(4) Did his philosophy meld with 
Chinese traditional Confucian 
thought? l 

(5) Was China seeking a new path for 
development and eager to emulate 
the West? (Smith, 1981) 


Dr. Mei indicated that all were 
important, but by far the main reason for 
Dewey's success as an educational 
philosopher while in China was his 
philosophy, which Professor Mei said "was 
so in step with Chinese tradition and history 
that Dewey was referred to by us students as 
the American Confucius." My conversations 
with Senior Professor Mei whetted my 
appetite to learn more of Dewey and his 
influence on China's education system and 
the current educational arrangement in 
Taiwan. Numerous educational leaders with 
whom I spoke concurred with Dr. Mei; the 
ideas of John Dewey are taught and 
emphasized today in the teacher education 
training program throughout Taiwan and, in 
all probability, have influenced education in 
that society more than they have in America. 
- As professor Kuo-shih Yang of National 
Taiwan Normal University has postulated, 
"The greatest influence of Dewey in China, 
as in the United States, has been in the field 
of education. His influence on political and 


philosophical thought was part of a larger 
trend. His influence on education was 
original, decisive, lasting. Not only in China 
but on a universal basis it is doubtful if 
anyone in this century has had so extensive 
an influence on the educational programs of 
the world as he has. His greatest was in 
China” (Yang, 1989). Professor Ou Tsuin- 
chen concurs: "The influence of Dewey on 
Chinese education was general and even 
total. It was brought about by conferences 
with educators while Dewey was himself in 
China, by his publications, almost all of 
which have been translated into Chinese, 
and also by outstanding students who are the 
leaders of Chinese education" (Ou, 1958). 

The history of humankind suggests that 
periodically an individual will appear who 
makes a contribution that sets him above his 
peers. Few persons have reached this 
highest level of intellectual success. 
Scanning history reveals that these 
individuals are symbolic mountain peaks in 
the great desert of humanity. 

- Confucius was such a man. 
philosophy of Confucius, as I have shown in 
my most recent book, The Confucian 
Continuum (1991), presents a blueprint for 
successful life. A system of relationships, 
behaviors, and responsibilities were 
presented which, if adhered to, would allow 
a society to live in harmony and happiness. 
Lacking esotericism, this philosophy relied 
on an understanding of the human condition 
in both sociology and psychology. Its 
practical beauty is that it can function in the 
real world setting; that is, it represents a 
utilitarian or usable blueprint for human 
relationships as they actually exist. I believe 
we can suggest that the 20th-century 
pragmatism of John Dewey was not — in its 
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final analysis — dissimilar in this final goal: 
to present a systematic, practical and usable 
constellation of behaviors for correct, 
healhful, and stable living relevant to the 
needs of a society in a condition of change. 
America, which is the newest of the great 
civilizations, has not had the time to produce 
the large number of historic and epochal 
figures that can be found in European, 
Hindu, Islamic or Chinese history. 
America's contributions to the fields of 
science and technology have been profound 
and have greatly enhanced the quality of life 
for humanity; in the fields of philosophy, 
ethics and human relations, we pale beside 
the older more established civilizations, 
particularly those of the East. American 
society has produced few original philoso- 
phers. We have no Confucius. The newness 
of the nation has required that the great 
minds devote their energies to building the 
political and economic base of the society; 
few great thinkers have been able to devote 
their lifetime to philosophy. John Dewey is 
seen at home, as well as in distant lands, as 
the philosopher who best defines American 
philosophical inquiry. This short article will 
be devoted to John Dewey and his historic 
visit to China, 1919-1921, a sojourn that he 
considered to be among his most important 
and rewarding contributions to his fellow 
man. Two forces shaped the psyche of John 
Dewey: one was the ongoing effort during 
Dewey's lifetime to bring greater 
Opportunities, democracy, and political 
freedom to the American people. As a child 
in New England and a graduate student at 
The Johns Hopkins University, Dewey was 
exposed to the debates that resounded in 
America in the 1800's conceming the need 
for expanding the voting franchise and the 


value of personal liberty. On the other hand, 
America was becoming, during the same 
period, equally concerned with the practical 
dynamics of economic development. 
Economic exploitation and industrial 
expansionism were seen as necessary 
vehicles for the development of a greater 
America. Greed and self-seeking behavior 
characterized the entrepreneurial class of 
Dewey's formative years. These two 
inexorable forces created in the mindset of 
John Dewey and other intellectuals a love of 
democratic freedoms, but at the same time a 
sense of the political practicality without 
which growth, development and social 
Stability could not be fostered. 

These dynamics, which were the blood 
of American life in Dewey's formative 
years, became the themes of his later 
writings and interpretations, most of which 
were refined while he was a professor at 
Columbia University in New York City. It 
was John Dewey who best took these two 
American tensions and saw them, in reality, 
as complementary. Dewey hit upon what 
seems to have been the dominating nature of 
American society, and it is out of this stress 
between idealism and practicalism that 
Dewey developed his philosophical ideas on 
education, government and society. This 
theme, which was to be the essence of 
pragmatic philosophy, was consistent in 
John Dewey's writing. 


The China Sojourn 


In 1919 after spending a moderately 
successful three months as a lecturer and 
advisor at Japan Imperial University of 
Tokyo, John Dewey, who was on leave from 
Columbia, accepted invitations to lecture at 


Jo 
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a number of China's best universities. 
(Dewey's main complaint about Japan was 
its anti-liberal bias.) Both his wife, Alice 
Chapman Dewey, and his daughter, Lucy, 
accompanied him on his Oriental sojourn. 

The Dewey's arrived at Shanghai on 
April 30, 1919, and with the help of 
interpreters and friends spent their first few 
weeks sightseeing. Dewey became 
particularly fond of the Chinese people, their 
good natures, and their extreme courtesy. 
He summed up the temperament of the 
Chinese whom he met on the streets and at 
shops in this way: “Live and let live is the 
response to crowded conditions. If things 
are fairly well off, then let well enough 
alone. If they are evil, endure them rather 
than run the risk of making them worse by 
interference" (Keenan, 1977). 

While in China, two famous education 
reformers planned Dewey's agenda and 
made the necessary introductions for him: 
Dr. Chang Monlin.* Many of the younger 
leaders in Chinese education in this post- 
world war era had been students at 
Columbia. Though Professor John Dewey 
was famous for his pedantic teaching 
methodology, his brilliance and his approach 
to history and philosophy made him. a 
favorite with Chinese students doing 
graduate study in America. ' 

Early in Dewey's tenure in China he had 
the opportunity to meet Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
founder of the modern Republic of China. 
Their discussions centered on the 
philosophical topic of "knowing" and 
"doing". The prevailing reactionary Chinese 
axiom on change was summed up by Dr. 


Sun as follows: "To know is easy; to act is 
difficult." Sun's view and the one that was 
supported by Dewey in their lengthy 
conversations were quite the opposite. As 
Dr. Sun was to write in his book On 
Psychological Reconstruction. “To know is 
difficult but to do is easy." Before 
publishing this major work, he conferred 
with Dewey who concurred with this 
proactive oriented position. This new theory 
was to have a patulous impact on intellectual 
Chinese society (Ou, 1978). It seems 
difficult to believe, but it was not until 1973 - 
that Professor John Dewey's numerous 
Chinese lectures were published in English. 
Robert Clopton and Tsiun-chen Ou at that 
time took the lecture series that had been 
widely read and studied in Chinese and 
translated them back into English (Clapton, 
1973). When Dewey spoke at universities 
or student unions, a number of Chinese 
Students who were fluent in English 
translated the lectures into the Chinese 
language. Dewey's notes were given to the 
students to assist them in their transcription 
and translation. -Others transcribed them for 
publication in journals and newspapers. One 
of these scholars was Hu Shih, who was to 
become a leading intellectual in 20th century 
China and fervent supporter of Deweyian 
thought. 

Hu Shih had been a favorite student of 
Dewey at Columbia and had been converted 
to the philosophy of instrumentalism while 
there. As one of the earliest and most 
articulate spokesmen for educational prag- 
matism and cultural ethical relativism, Hu 
Shih was to be in the vanguard of every 


*Dr. Kuo Pingwen,.less known to Americans, was also greatly influenced by Dewey and pragmatism. 
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major intellectual movement in China until 
his death in the mid-1960's. Academica 
Sinica, a major research institute in Taipei, 
was founded by Hu Shih. A delightful park 
near the research center is named after this 
important scholar, and his home on tne 
grounds of Academica Sinica has been 
preserved as it was on his last day. Visiting 
the home of Hu, one is struck by the 
photographs of a middle-aged John Dewey 
and a youthful Hu Shih. These and other 
mementos of their famous friendship are in 
the home and the museum that is attached to 
the house. Hu Shih, upon his return to 
Taiwan (in 1952, after serving his country as 
a diplomatist in America), continued to 
promote the philosophy of Dewey. Through 
his numerous lectures, articles and speeches, 
Hu Shih became the main spokesman for 
John Dewey in Taiwan. Hu's high status in 
Chinese society and his popularity with the 
leadership on Taiwan assured that Dewey's 
idea would be incorporated into the 
curriculum of teachers colleges in Taiwan 
(Smith, 1968). 

It would be impossible to review in 
detail all of Dewey's Chinese lectures. They 
ranged in topic from "Social and Political 
Philosophy” to "Ethics" to "Modern Trends 
in Education.” Over sixty major lectures 
were delivered and they were to become a 
catalyst for intellectual and social change in 
China. Dewey's main contribution, though, 
was in the area of education. At National 
University in Peking, Dewey was awarded 
an honorary Ph.D. The rector of the 
university, Dr.Fai Yuan-Pei, in making the 
presentation, referred to Dewey as the 
"Second Confucius"; the students and 
faculty in the audience are said to have 
applauded for a lengthy time expressing 


their sincere approval of this accolade. 

I have attempted in the following section 
to highlight the main themes that Professor 
Dewey developed in his lecture series. A 
recurring thesis that Dewey stressed during 
all of his Oriental lectures was that the 
purpose of traditional, classical philosophy, 
be it in ethics or pedagogy, was to 
perpetuate the concept of fixed values in all 
areas of life and then apply human reason to 
justify the inflexibility of standards of right 
and wrong. Dewey emphasized that man had 
moved far ahead in the areas of science, 
technology, industrial development, and 
thought. Evolution, the ideas of psychology, 
and the other new paths of concern now 
allowed man to think in terms of what was 
specific, humane, and changeable. He 
emphasized the need to rely more on 
individual thought and less on traditional 
authority and societal organization. The 
idea and value of change, experimentation, 
and reevaluation of traditional concepts, 
progress, and a continuation of a bettering 
society for man were the bulwark of 
Dewey's ideals; knowledge of nature, he 
believed, would allow mankind to control 
her and through this control achieve 
progress and continued self-perpetuating 
growth. His philosophy ran counter to the 
mores of Chinese society which for 
thousands of years had followed what one 
could call intellectual reactionaryism. 
Concrete thought rather than evasive 
abstractedness was needed if practical 
solutions to China's and the world's practical 
problems were to be achieved. 

In his lectures on education Dewey 
made a series of statements on the proper 
attitude toward the raging conflict in China 
between the traditional cultural pillars and 
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new ideas. He believed that schools should 
adopt four values that would meld the old 
and the new: (1) open-mindedness, (2) 
purposiveness, (3) social and personal 
responsibility, and (4) appreciativeness. 
Education and ethics were interwoven for 
Dewey. This did not escape the Chinese 
intellectuals who also saw the teacher as 
both a transmitter of information and a 
standard-bearer of ethical and moral 
righteousness. One must remember that 
China's greatest teacher — Confucius — 
was the persona magnus of ethics, intellect, 
and pedagogy. When commenting on 
ethics, Dewey stated that it was an attribute 
of environmental circumstances. Conse- 
quently, ethical and moral behavior were not 
a transcending fixity but varied with the 
demand of the society. Ethical relativism, a 
new standard to judge morality, was the 
basis of Dewey's message. He attempted, 
using that model, to explore the differences 
between the moral posture of the Eastern 
and Western civilizations. His conclusion 
was this: "(1) American and Western ethical 
thought is more abstract and esoteric, while 
Eastern ethical thought is more concrete and 
more practical; (2) Western morality is 
based on individuality, while Eastern 
morality is based on family; (3) Western 
morality respects the rights of the individual, 
while Eastern morality [in a relative sense] 
ignores it” (Ou, 1978). 

John Dewey's influence on the moderni- 
zation of Chinese education cannot be fully 
and gquantifiably ascertained. Professor T.C. 
Ou, former president of New Asia College 
of Hong Kong, stated: 


The influence of Dewey on Chinese 
education was general and even total. It 
was brought by conferences with 


educators while Dewey was himself in 
China and by outstanding students, who 
are the leaders of Chinese education. 
Among these are Chiang Monlin, 
exminister of education and rector of 
National University of Peking; Hu Shih, 
an ardent pragmatist, who inspired the 
movement for a New Culture, and who 
was also a professor there at the time, 
and P.W.Kuo, the ex-director of the 
National Southeastern University, 
Nanking. The renown and activity of 
these men have been very influential in 
bringing about popular acceptance of 
Dewey's teaching and putting it into 
practice.(1973) 


The specific areas in which Dewey's 
writings and lectures on Chinese education 
in Taiwan (a place he never visited though 
he did go to Fukien Province which, from 
the mainland, is closest to Taiwan) can be 
seen in both the theoretical and the practical. 
When considering the theoretical dimensions 


~ of Dewey on China, one can point to the fact 


that his textbooks, most of which were 
translated into Chinese, are still required 
reading in most Chinese normal universities 
and in Taiwan are still considered classics. 
Also, his Chinese students from Columbia 
carried forth his messages and influenced 
greatly the intellectual climate in educational 
circles throughout Asia. Practical 
application of Dewey's principles of 
education and curriculum content were also 
adopted. Chiang Monlin was an early 
convert to Deweyian ideals and, while at the 
Ministry of Education, helped. schools be 
"the cultivation of perfect personality and 
the development of ‘democratic spirit" 
(Smith, 1991). The public school system of 
China was made to conform to the American 
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model with the 6-3-3 plan adopted. The 
goals of the new schools were: (1) to 
promote democracy at all levels, (2) to help 
foster the notion of social evolution, (3) to 


take the economic status of people into 


consideration, (4) to promote education as a 
period of preparation for life, (5) to allow 
the school a degree of autonomy and 
flexibility at the local level, and (6) to use 
the school as a laboratory for life in society. 
Pupil centeredness, pragmatic instrumen- 
talism, and continuing experimentation in 
education were to become part of the 
Chinese educational experience, and these 
can be traced to Dewey's influence. Also, 
Dewey was a strong advocate of textbooks 
written in Kuo Yu or the spoken language, 
believing that this could help democratize 
the classroom (Smith, 1991). By the time 
World War II began, the notions and values 
of John Dewey had been incorporated into 
Chinese education. The Japan pedagogic 
model was rejected by the Chinese and 
Dewey's more liberal, humanistic approach 
prevailed in the highest academic levels in 
China. 

The specific foci of Professor Dewey's 
lectures on education were: (1) the 
establishment of democratic pedagogic 
ideals; (2) the emphasis on child-centered 
education; (3) the founding of the 
experimental school movement. National 
Taiwan Normal University porfessor Yang 
Kuyshih, writing in Sino American Relations 
(1989), has addressed these three issues 
from a Deweyian perspective. Democratic 
rule was alien to Chinese thinking in the 
early 1900's. Chinese scholars who had 
been fortunate enough to study as graduate 
students in the United States returned to 
China with ideas that were counter to those 


of that nation's leaders. Even the organiza- 
tion and administration of university life 
reflected an anti-democratic bias. 

Yet the time was right for a challenge to 
autocratic govemance in education. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and others had brought down the old 
regime and successfully infused notions of 
republicanism and democracy into the 
Chinese psyche. Dewey's presence in Peking 
in 1919 lent impetus to changes that the 
venerable Chang Monlin was initiating. 
Decentralized decisionmaking and depart- 
mental autonomy were implemented first at 
National Peking University. This new 
model was to spread to the other major 
universities in China — and eventually to 
public education. John Dewey's place in the 
restructuring of academic governances is 
hard to assess: it was probably more 
coincidental that Dewey's visit and 
democratic university reform coincided. 
However, one can argue that the new system 
of university leadership initiated by Chang 
Monlin (a student of Deweyian philosophy) 
would not have had the intellectual and 
philosophical base had not John Dewey 
presented his lecture series in China during 
this era of transition. Professor Dewey filled 


a void. Reform was underway in educa- - 


tional circles in China, but no single scholar 
or philosophical school fit the mood of 
Chinese intellectuals to the same degree as 
did Dewey's ideas of utilitarianism, 
individuality, and the educational setting as 
a place where experiments in proper living 
might occur. As a foreign scholar, Dewey 
was seen as having views and values that 
had not been compromised by the years of 
compromise that would be demanded of a 
Chinese scholar working his way up to a 
position of importance. 


De 
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As Professor Kuo-shih Yang has stated, 
“All forms of progressive education come to 
be associated with John Dewey's name, 
including both the democratic theory of 
education and the reform of educational 
practice. It goes without saying that the 
major contribution of Dewey to progressive 
ideas is the reconstruction of the whole 
ideology as the ‘democratic theory of 
education’. For Dewey, the philosophical 
orientation of progressivism is dominated by 
the belief of the democratic process as a 
means of social progress — helping the 
child to share in the inherited resources of 
the race and to use his ability for social 
ends" (Yang, 1989). Child-centered 
pedogogy was a theme throughout all of 
professor Dewey's lectures on education. 
Traditional Chinese education was driven by 
the view that certain ideas, because of their 
durability in dynastic Sinica should go 
unchallenged. Philosophies and literary 
works from the past made up the major 
portion of the curriculum of younger and 
older students in China. Dewey believed 
that knowledge must liberate and not 
enslave, that new scientifically provable 
ideas must constantly push aside notions that 
no longer served the evolution of the human 
condition. Children must be free to explore 
new and untested ways and not be confined 
to memorizing the truths of the past. If 
China hoped to move rapidly towards indus- 
trialization and democracy, a questioning 
attitude must be instilled in youngsters. 
Only by the process of trial and error could 
weak ideas be replaced with ones that were 
beneficial for society and the individual. 

Dewey believed strongly in an open 
intellectual marketplace where the stronger 
and more reliable concepts could drive out 


the weaker. (We see in this notion the 
influence of Charles Darwin on Dewey.) 
And only through this openness and 
competitiveness could China succeed in 
becoming a modernized nation. 

Drs. Hu Shih and Chang Monlin, the 
two Chinese scholars most responsible for 
Dewey's successful professorship in Cathay, 
hoped that Dewey, as part of his lecture 
Series, would address the issue of 
"experimental schools." John Dewey had 
been successful, during his days as a faculty 
member at the University of Chicago in 
setting up the famous Chicago Laboratory 
School. These education institutes were to 
serve as places where new ideas in 
curriculum, pedogogy, and administrations 
could be practiced; if successful, they could 
then be utilized in more traditional 
educational settings throughout society. 
Financial problems and the political 
difficulties associated with the "Warlords" 
who were attempting to carve up China into 
fiefdoms in the 1920's precluded the large 
scale implementation of the laboratory/ 
experimental school movement in China. 
The few schoola of this type that were set up 
became beacons calling young scholars and 
intellectuals to their hallowed halls. As 
Professor Yu Tzu-yi suggests, "The schools 
gradually became a model of the Dewey 
type and attracted visitors from schools 
throughout the country who came to gain 
fresh inspiration and learn its method of 
teaching and curriculum organization. These ' 
visitors copied its practices in their own 
schools, which further helped to extend 
Dewey's influence over Chinese education" 
(Yu, 1972). 

John Dewey, on his China trip, became 
one of America’s first liberal-intellectuals to 
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present a negative and critical analysis of 
Marxism, which in the early 1920's was the 
cause celebre of many Western philoso- 
phers. Experimentalism as a modality for 
modality for reform suggests that change 
should be directed at external/environmental 
conditions and should move at a gradual 
evolutionary pace. Hence, Dewey rejected 
sudden or revolutionary changes as 
destabilizing and strove to avoid any social 
conditions disruptive to the rational 
execution of planning for the future. Dewey 
was not unaware of the excesses of the 
recent Russian Communist Revolution and 
how it failed to fulfill the idealistic promises 
made to the people of that society. (Russia 
in 1920 was suffering terribly from food 
shortages, civil strife and a general period of 
violence directed at academics, intellectuals, 
artists and the former upper classes.) Dewey 
had two main criticisms of Marxist thought 
in terms of educational and social 
development. First, in a capitalistic society 
Open competition tends to be self-limiting 
over time, yet generally, according to 
Dewey, workers in this type of social setting 
fared better and better and the poor did not 
become poorer. Second, the prediction that 
Marxism would be accepted by the 
industrial nations first was not, in fact, the 
case. These two criticisms shed doubt on 
the rest of Marx's theory. Dewey felt that 
Marx had not represented a scientific view 
of the past or the future and that a nation like 
‘China would suffer greatly should a Marxist 
model be adopted. This was to be the case 
after the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
gained control of most of China in 1949. 
Subsequent events in Russia and the rest of 
Europe tend to support Dewey's anti-Marxist 
view (Smith, 1991), 


Dr. Tsuin-chen Ou sums up the influ- 
ence of John Dewey on Chinese education 
development in these words: 


In conclusion, we may say that 
Dewey has contributed to China's 
modernization intellectually and educa- 
tionally. Through his intellectual 
influence the Chinese new cultural 
‘movement has culminated in a number 
of constructive achievements in improv- 
ing moral, political and social institu- 
tions and practices in the process of 
modernizing China. Dewey did not 
offer any concrete program for those 
improvements. But he offered a 
reflective method of thinking, an 
intellectual tool for modernizing the old 
China with so heavy a burden of old 
tradition. To be modern, Dewey did not 
advocate, as assumed by some 
historians of Chinese history, the 
overthrow of all the old Chinese culture 
and the acceptance of Western culture 
as a whole without any discrimination. 
What he contributed to China's modern- 
ization was his persuasion of the 
Chinese to strike a balance between the 
Chinese and Western cultures by means 
of a method of reflective thinking. His 
concurrence with Dr. Sun's view of the 
relationship between knowing and 
doing is also based upon his pragmatic 
method of knowledge. Dewey's 
influence on Chinese education is 
universally acknowledged. Through the 
modernization of education he helped 
China's development in other aspects. 
Since the promulgation of the new 
school system which was inspired by 
Dewey's teaching, China has produced 
tens of thousands of people with 
modern training and modern spirit, who 
have helped modernize China in all 
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aspects and in all levels. Although 
Dewey's fame and prestige have not 
been fully revived in the United States, 
his contribution to China's moderniza- 
tion is still and will always be 
remembered (1978). 


Perhaps a person's importance can be 
deduced by the intensity of his detractors. In 
the early 1950's, the leading Chinese 
educators in communist China launched a 
steady high-powered campaign against 
Dewey and the ideas of pragmatism. As 
quoted in Hu Shih's article, "John Dewey in 
China" (Philosophy and Culture: East and 
West), a Chinese Communist education 
administrator writing in "Peoples Education" 
(Peking, October 1959)stated: If we want to 
criticize the old theories of education we 
must begin with Dewey. The educational 
ideas of Dewey have dominated and 
controlled Chinese education for thirty years 
and his social philosophy and his general 
philosophy have also influenced a part of the 
Chinese people" (Smith, 1986). Millard’s 
Review (1920), an American sponsored 
journal from the Shanghai area, was to say 
of Dr. Dewey and his activities: 


Professor Dewey, by means of his 
lectures which are interpreted (and 
translated) as they are given, has 
reached thousands of Chinese. These 
lectures are translated into Chinese and 

- are published in the leading magazines 
and newspapers of the country. These 
printed lectures are carefully studied by 
many. It may be guessed that by means 
of the spoken and the written, or 
printed, word Professor Dewey has said 
his ‘say to several hundred thousand 
Chinese. 


I believe we can attribute Dewey's great 
success in China, at least in part, to two 
subtle, yet historically dynamic, aspects of 
Chinese culture. My experience suggests 
that Chinese scholars frequently find ideas 


`- that are external to their own culture to have 


greater value than equally important 
indigenous philosophies. Dewey's ideas 
were in harmony with the Chinese mind and 
Dewey, as a foreigner, it was felt, had an 
intellectual edge over the Chinese scholars, 
some of whom had been his students at 
Columbia. Dewey represented the best of 
America — the nation that had recently 
brought a successful conclusion to the Great 
War and had set in motion a world made 
safe for democracy. Perhaps Dewey's main 
success was, however, not for China but for 
America. His educational and political 
philosophies were successful in convincing 
the Chinese scholar-class of the 1920's and 
1930's not to be overly enamored by the 
totalitarian concepts of education in Japan 
and Germany (two nations that had 
developed successful but highly authori- 
tarian/militaristic political and pedogogic 
systems). China was to implement 
Deweyian values in its public education 
systems and retain its close ties with the 
academic leadership of the United States 
even as the. winds-of-war blew over Europe 
and Asia. Though the statue of Confucius 
stands at the entrance of academic centers in 
Taiwan, one suspects that a likeness of John 
Dewey would also be appropriate, for he, 
more than any modern-day Western man, 
helped to make the ideals of Chinese 
pedagogics in Taiwan what they are today. 
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Toward A Global-Minded Citizenry 


Toyoie Kitagawa 


There has been a massive influx of 
foreign workers into Japan over the past 
several years. With no social provision 
made for them, these foreign workers are 
placed in an uncertain and insecure position 
under the status of "illegal" workers. In 
addition to the prejudice and discrimination 
they encounter as a result of their differences 
in language, ethnic origin, religious beliefs, 
educational background, and customs, these 
foreign ‘workers are suffering from problems 
caused by their insecure status. 


Japan's population is aging today at an . 


unprecedented rate. Estimates suggest that 
there will be a labor deficiency of 9,000,000 
people below the number required to 
maintain a GNP growth rate on the 3 percent 
range, by the beginning of the 21st century, 
even if more women and elderly people are 
encouraged to work. Even today, in the 
middle of an economic recession, service 
industries and labor-intensive industries that 
are not favored by Japanese young people 
because they involve dangerous, hard, and 
unclean work, are suffering from a labor 
shortage, and this shortage is being filled in 
part by foreign workers. 

Among the illegal foreign workers, the 


two largest groups comprise people from - 
Southeast Asia and the descendants of 
Japanese immigrants to Latin American 
countries, most notably Brazil. The revised 
Immigration Law, which became effective 
on June 16, 1990, permitted second and 
third generation Japanese immigrants and 
their families to settle legally in Japan. At 
present, there are some 150,000 Japanese- 
Brazilians living and working in Japan. 
Since the majority of them migrated here 
with their families, the social infrastructure 
has had to be improved at the local 
community level to accmmodate them. 
Because of the structural economic recession 
in Brazil, this migration of Japanese- 
Brazilians is not likely to end for the time 
being, and their number could reach the 
200,000 level within a short period of time. 
Many of these immigrants are young people 
who have been expected to shoulder the 
responsibilities of the future Japanese ` 
community in Brazil. There are some 
Japanese settlements which are on the brink 
of destruction as a result of the uprooting 
and migration of their young people to 
Japan. 

The international movement of workers 
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seems unlikely to cease. It is said that 
neither capital nor labor knows national 
borders. From Brazil alone, nearly 600,000 
people have migrated to the United States, 
Canada, Europe and Japan. The portion of 
these workers coming to Japan amounts to 
about a quarter. Thus, capital chases 
cheaper labor, while labor travels in search 
of higher wages. 

The problems involving foreign workers 
‘can be analyzed from the viewpoints of both 
their countries of origin and their destination 
countries. As long as an economic gap 
exists between the two, the movement of 
workers, often called "economic refugees," 
will continue. Furthermore, to make matters 
worse, political refugees are on the increase 
as a result of ethnic disputes now taking 
place in the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. | 

In the meantime, some fear that Japan 
will lose its vigor in the foreseeable future. 
The greatest factor behind this concer is the 
shortage of labor caused by the low "child 
shock" birth rates (1.57 per couple in 1990 
and 1.53 per couple in 1991), continually- 
increasing rates of enroliment in institutions 
of higher education, and a strong inclination 
toward white-color jobs among young 
workers. The participation of more women 
in the labor force and the continued 
employment of retiring workers are 


encouraged, and technological innovations . 


are being made to mechanize manual labor, 
yet these efforts will not suffice to overcome 
the labor deficiency. Within a few decades, 
a quarter of the population of Japan will be 
people above 65 years of age. With the 
advent of the “super-aged society," Japan 
might as well lose the strength that it has 
today. 


In the 21st century, population 
migrations across national borders will 
develop further. It will then become 
necessary to expand the criteria for people 
whose basic human rights should be 
protected by the state. In place of the 
present provisions which protect only those 
who have nationality of the country, all 
those who live, work and pay taxes there 
should be protected by the state of their 
residence. In other words, a concept of 
global citizenship should be developed. 
Japan should relinquish its nation-state 
concept centering on national interests, and 
make the leap to becoming a globally- 
oriented, peaceful and rich state which 
extends its human rights protection to all the 
people on the earth. It should consider 
preservation of the global environment as its 
first priority. 

With the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union as the trigger, the world is undergoing 
a process of integration and segregation 
based on ethnic or cultural communities. 
This restructuring has to be promoted, not 
along national supremacist lines based on 
national principles, but in line with a super- 
national, borderless concept as far as the 
political and economic process goes. The 
concept of a nation comprises the concepts 
of ethnic identity, language, religion and 
culture. While respecting these inherent 
elements and admitting the formation of 
certain national entities, and the maintenance 
of their integrity, in the political and 
economic spheres, every country must 
transcend its national borders and become as 
nearly as possible borderless in its thought 
and actions. 

It is now necessary for the principle 
of national integrity to help facilitate 
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international activities instead of hindering 
them. "Internationalization" can be realized 
by relativizing the state. In this sense, 
"internationalization" includes inter-state 
relations, person-to-person interactions 
across borders, and cross-cultural contacts 


among peoples. It may also suggest inter- 
regionalization, or direct contacts among 
regions. that provide their people with a 
greater basis for living beyond national 
borders. 


Cartoons in Hong Kong and South Korea 


John A. Lent 


Hong Kong and South Korea share a 
few characteristics relative to the cartoon 
profession. Both territories have comics 
industries that connect closely to that of 
Japan, whether imitatively or illegally; both 
face possible reunification (Hong Kong's 
Situation is more real than that of South 
Korea) with a communist government that 
could change the freedom of cartoonists, and 
both are in rather productive cartooning 
periods. 


Hong Kong 


The crown colony has had a flurry of 
comic art activity in recent years, some of it 
beneficial, some bothersome to the 
profession. The reversion of Hong Kong to 
China in 1997 bodes well for political 
cartoonists, who direct their venom to this 
issue, at the same time they worry about 
their fate under communism. The comic 
book industry is in sound financial shape — 
maybe too sound for its own good. After 
piling up sales worth more than HK$100 
million yearly by 1987, the giant among 
comics producers, Jademan, began 
diversifying and playing for even bigger 
stakes, the end result of which was, its 
originator was convicted of conspiracy to 
defraud and was jailed. 


Historical Overview 


Cartooning is not new to Hong Kong, 
despite its recent escalation as a profession. 
At various times when China faced 
tumultuous situations, Hong Kong became 
home for refugee cartoonists from Shanghai, 
Canton, and Vietnam. During the Japanese 
invasion of China in the 1930s, cartoonists 
moved into Hong Kong, where they started 
their own club and held an anti-war 
exhibition in 1939. When the Kuomintang 
was gaining power in the 1940s, leftist 
cartoonists, such as Liu Bingxiong and Ding 
Cong, used Hong Kong as a base, retuming 


to China only after 1949. Local cartoonists 


filed the void in Hong Kong, using a 
"gentle" humor typified by Wong Tsak's 
bumbling Chinese scholar, “Lo Fu-tzi," and 
Wong Sze-ma's “Ngau-taai" (Mosher 
1991:28). Cartoonist Wong Kee Kwan 
(Zunzi) said what Wong did was "to take 
three characters popular 20 years ago in 
Shanghai and popularize them in Hong 
Kong "“(Interview, Zunzi 1991). 

Many of the cartoonists who came to 
Hong Kong and stayed after 1949 were quite 
active. They started a number of comic 
books, including Comic World and Little 
Comic, which carried short stories or 
humor/gag strips that mainly reflected the 
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daily life of common people of Hong 
Kong.* 

As with the comics in other parts of East 
Asia, the fledgling Hong Kong industry 
already felt the Japanese intrusion by the end 
of the 1960s. Contemporary comic book 
giants Tony "Jademan" Wong and the 
Kwong brothers (Kwong Tung-yuen and 
Kwong Nam-lun), who were entering the 
scene at that time, adopted Japanese-style 
sex and violence themes and factory 
production methods. Credited with 
developing a wider audience for comic 
books, Wong and the Kwongs emphasized 
genres of classical kung fu sagas, ghost 
stories, gangland tales, and slapstick humor. 

When these pioneers started out, comics 
were in limbo, not considered very popular 
reading fare, all but ignored as an art form, 
and dismissed as a “waste of time" in a 
money-mad society ("Cartoons Funny" 
1981:10). Not too many entrepreneurs saw 
the comics as a viable business venture. Ten 
tiny companies existed that produced fewer 
than 100,000 copies total every month. New 
companies had quick burials. Wong himself 
had two false starts before launching Yuk 
Long Publishing (Jademan)!. 


Comic Books 


Born in Canton in 1950, Wong came to 
Hong Kong when he was six. There he 
became familiar with the only comics 
available, those from Japan. At age 14, he 
quit school to support his family. "I drew a 
comic and asked a publisher to print copies. 
I took them on my bicycle to newsstands. 


But they weren't very popular," he said 
("Hongkong's Comic King" 1988:44). He 
worked as an office boy to a publisher and 
later as an artist for several firms before 
starting Yuk Long (Jademan) at age 20. By 
1972, his company leapt into the lead among 
comic book publishers, where it has since 
remained. Wong's books used kung fu, 
science fiction, ghost, and humor stories; his 
first big hit was the kung fu book, Dragon 
and Tiger Heroes, still a bestseller. 

By the mid-1980s, Jademan controlled 
anywhere from 70 ("Hongkong's Comic 
King” 1988:44) to 90 percent (Keating 
1987a:16) of the colony's comic book trade?. 
Circulation for its 15 titles ranged from 
80,000 to 200,000 per issue for a total of 2.1 
million per month. Sales in 1987 reached 
US$13 million. Some titles; such as 
Jademan Comics, Drunken Fist, and 
Chinese Hero, were popular in Malaysia, 
Singapore, and Thailand. The average 
reader of these comics was characterized by 
Wong as loyal, 13-45-year-olds from the 
working class (Keating 1987b:23). 

One of the features Wong adopted from 
Japanese publishers was their factory 
production style of operation. Using an 
assembly line approach where each person 
has a specific function, the Japanese 
assigned four artists per book. Wong 
refined the system further, putting 20 artists 
on each book. His 200 artists were tiered; 
those at the junior level, paid HK$2,000 
monthly, did background lines and effects; 
those at a second level, applied background 
lines, clothing, etc., while the 29 chief those 
at the junior level, paid HK$2,000 


*The author wishes to credit Zunzi for his help in the amendment 
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monthly, did background lines and effects; 
those at a second level, applied background 
lines, clothing, etc., while the 29 chief 
cartoonists controlled the stories and the 
magazines’ overall appearances. Zunzi 
explained the system this way: 


Comic books work like factories. 
The main artist inks only the head and 
sketches all the rest of the picture. 

. Someone else does background, 
someone else, muscles, and another 
person, color. Lettering is done by 
computer. The youngsters who assist, 
to meet deadline, work 12 hours daily 
and often sleep at the workplace. They 
don't make much, maybe US $400 per 
month (interview, Zunzi, 1991). 


A bonus system allowed top artists to earn 
as much as HK$2.5 million yearly (Keating 
1987a:17). The strategy has been to keep all 
production in-house by subsidiary 
companies, including color separation, 
typesetting, printing, and binding ("Hong 
Kong Comics” 1988:6). 

Wong was at the apex of his career in 
1987-88, when he listed Jademan on the 
Hong Kong Stock Exchange, diversified into 
other ventures, and eyed a larger overseas 
market, especially in the United States. 

Everything seemed to be moving 
smoothly. In the first 12 months on the 
stock exchange, Jademan saw its stock price 
increase 140 percent. Simultaneously, Wong 
went on a shopping spree, buying a new 
press and building, a 70 percent stake in Tin 
Tin Daily News, and two youth magazines 
for HK$34.5 million. In August 1987, he 
purchased a significant percentage of Hong 
Kong's largest Chinese daily, Oriental Daily 
News, and, at about the same time, 


published the short-lived (ten weeks) Hong 
Kong Financial Times. Comics now made 
up less than 60 percent of the group's 
business, spread over four divisions — 


comics, magazines, news publishing, and 


printing and related industries. 
Wong knew the value of establishing 


overseas markets, having introduced his - 


comics to Malaysia and Singapore in 1982- 
83. Four years later, he advanced Jademan 
comics deeper into Southeast Asia with 
Thai-and Vietnamese-language versions; set 
up distribution links with South Korea and 
Japan, and planned more sales in English- 
speaking countries of Australia, Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States. The 
U.S. launch of Jademan comics was delayed 
as the standard of English used was 
inadequate. However, in 1988, the three 
major U.S. comics distributors, Bud Plant, 
Capital Cities, and Diamond, agreed to 
handle four Jademan titles — Oriental 
Heroes, The Blood Sword, The Force of 
Buddha's Palm, and Drunken Fist. In fact, 
Plant and Diamond's Steve Geppi actually 
bought a tiny amount of stock in Wong's 
company, raising fears among American 
publishers that Jademan might be promoted 
to the exclusion of U.S. books ("Hong Kong 
Comics” 1988:6). The following year, 
Blood Sword Dynasty was added to 
Jademan's growing list of U.S. titles 
("Jademan Adds Punch" 1989), most of 
which were 64-page color books containing 
no advertising and priced at US$1.50 per 
copy. 

These expansion activities prompted 
some analysts to warn that Wong was 
getting over his head. They believed he did 
not know the news business, pointing out he 
paid too much for Tin Tin Daily News and 
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J ‘had too high expectations for its advertising 
i appeal. They proved to be correct. Troubles 
were to plague Wong for the next five years, 
during which, his control of Jademan was 
wrested away, and he was convicted and 
sentenced to jail for fraudulent business 
practices. Ostensibly, his troubles began in 
1987, when Jademan lost US$30 million in 
the October stock market crash. Two years 
later, Wong lost control of Jademan 
Holdings, and his subsequent attempts to 
‘retake the company landed him in the courts. 
In 1990, the Securities and Futures 
Commission intervened, stating that Wong, 
in an effort to get back his corporation, had 
acted in concert with Publisher Sally Aw 
Sian, whose Sing Tao alone had 30 percent, 
and in affiliation with Katson Holdings, 47.5 
percent, of Jademan. Wong was accused of 
borrowing US$18 million from an Aw firm 
("Hongkong's Long March” 1990:61). In 
January 1991, Wong and his sister, Patricia 
Wong Miu-ling, were convicted and 
sentenced to jail for conspiring to defraud 
Jademan of HK$33 million. Six months 
later, both were charged with misappropria- 
tion of US$2.9 million from the comic book 
company between 1986 and 1989 ("Former 
Jademan... " 1991:65). By then, Jademan, 
which employed 1,000 people and showed 
1990 revenues of US$49.7 million, was 
under the wing of the Sing Tao newspaper 
group. 

Pioneers Wong and the Kwong brothers 
also faced stiffer domestic competition in 
the late 1980s as some of their star artists, 
prominent among them being Sheunggun 
Siu-keung and Ma Wing-shing, struck out 
on their own. Ma started the action-packed 
Cosmos magazine in 1989, after leaving 
Jademan, where he had created the popular 


fortnightly, Chinese Hero*, eight years 
previously. Ma painfully experienced the 
intense jealousy in the comics business, 
when three men attempted to cut off his 
drawing hand (Asiaweek July 7, 1989:46). 

The recent proliferation of comic book 
publishers has resulted in more 
experimentation with styles and formats and 
increased exploration of socio-political — 
themes, especially after the 1989 political 
turmoil. Politics made itself felt in unlikely 
commercial comic books such as Drunken 
Fist, Laughing Sword, and the misnamed 
gangster book, Love Story. After 1989, in 
reaction to the political tenseness caused by 
Tiananmen, the comics preferred subtle over 
explicit political commentary, although 
Deng Xiaoping and Li Peng guest appeared 
occasionally. Mosher (1991:28) reported 
that the comic books "still resonate with the 
mood of post 1989, pre-1997 Hongkong — 
a feeling of helplessness, of unalterable fate, 
of time swiftly running out." Optimism is 
guarded. Recently, when one comic story 
ended happily, its writer felt it necessary to 
add a qualifier that "real life doesn't usually 
work out this way (Mosher 1991:28). 

Some of the books have taken on strong 
social awareness themes. Bum’'s Counsel 
features a lawyer who defends "sexual 
deviants, petty crooks and other 
undesirables," with factual sidebars about 
justice in Hong Kong. The book is written 
by a lawyer. In his opening column, the 
writer stated: 


For the sake of the future of 
Hongkong’'s legal system and the 
preservation of human rights, for the 
sake of China's progress toward 
democracy and the rule of law, please 
read every issue, recommend these 
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comics to others, and even mail them to 
China! (Mosher 1991:29). 


Bum's Counsel is published by the Free 
Man, an “alternative comics" publishing 
house. Publisher Chris Lau has the mission 
of seeing "how much I can get away with — 
just so long as I don't lose money!" His less 
controversial works are exported to foreign 
markets such as Singapore; English- 
language versions are planned to further 
expand overseas markets. 

Another comic book artist who has 
inserted political messages in his stories 
since June 4, 1989, is Simon Kam (pen 
name, Siu Man). His characters have been 
described as "grotesque, scatologically 
obsessed [people who] speak in an earthy 
Cantonese argot that would be 
incomprehensible outside of Hongkong" 
(Mosher 1991:29). Kam's political 
messages usually are throwaway lines, such 
as comparing the New China News Agency 
to a whorehouse. He has done full stories, 
such as one issue called "Cannibals Overrun 
Hong- kong,” in which he told his readers to 
“please destroy this comic after you finish 
reading it, as the author fears settlement of 
accounts at a later date” (Mosher 1991:29). 

About 20 to 30 comic books are 
published weekly in Hong Kong, and 
according to Zunzi, “even the small ones last 
a long time" (Interview, Zunzi, 1991). 
Usually, each book has one serialized story, 
some of which drag on for a decade or 
longer; some new comics writers/artists 
prefer shorter stories that end after five 
issues. Of course, Hong Kong-style kung 
fu, rather different from that of Japan, is the 
foremost genre. Other appealing themes are 
romance (books such as Dick's Love Story), 
gangster (such as Big Brother, started by the 


Kwong brothers in July 1991), anecdotal" 


(the most popular being Lo Fu-tzi (The Old 
Master)’, adventure epics, and horror and 
Science fiction. 

Contents of many of these books have 
fueled an ongoing controversy in Hong 
Kong about bad taste and morality, one 
author claiming a decade ago that nowhere 
in Asia have comic books appealed to tastes 
as low as those in Hong Kong ("Asia's 
Factories of Fantasy" 1981:55). Gory, 
Sadistic, and pornographic themes were 
especially prevalent in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, as graphically detailed in this 
description: 


A triad boss, a brute of a man, tears 
off his victim's clothes and rapes her. 
Then, he kicks her in the head and sends 
her hurtling across the room with his 
fist. She vomits copious amounts of 
blood. The ringleader informs his three 
henchmen they can now do with her as 
they please. After the gang rape, the 
girl, badly bruised and bloodied, has her 
hair set on fire, is punched again and 
finally collapses unconscious. 

Three boys karate-chop another 
youngster. They then rub his face in a 
pile of human faeces and force him to 
eat it. When he hides in an empty 
coffin, they urinate into it. 

Two rival gangs battle each other in 
a street fight. One combatant is stood 
on his head, legs wide apart, and given a 
karate blow to his groin; blood flows 
from the wound. Another has his face 
slashed into two; more spurting blood. 
Yet another gangster has his eyes 
jabbed; dark blood gushes out. A 
spearhead at the end of a chain rips 

- through a leg; a fistful of sharp barbs is 
hurled into a torso (“Triumph of Bad 
Taste" 1981:53). 
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Groups that lashed out at such comics 
included the Consumer Council, which in a 
1979 survey, reported that one-half of the 30 
periodicals frequently bought by youngsters 
"can be considered detrimental to their well- 
being.” Critics said such books taught 
children that violence was a suitable means 
of solving problems, and that males were 
superior. Women were shown almost 
always as victims of abduction or sadism. 
= A 1981 report of a youth organization 
confirmed these views, while recognizing 
that deapite their greater expense and poorer 
quality, such comic books outsold cheaper, 
educational ones. About one million comics 
touting sex and violence were sold monthly 


to predominantly 10- to 20- year old males. | 


Among the bestselling were Dragon Tiger 
Gate, banned in Malaysia, Singapore, and 
Taiwan as excessively violent, and Little Bar 
Girl, full of scenes of fornication. Although 
both were toned down by the early 1980s, 
they were still considered anti-social 
("Triumph of Bad Taste" 1981:56). 

Then,as now, comic books have been 
popular among children because they are 
readily available, inexpensive (US 30-50 
cents in 1981; 80 cents now), and exciting. 


Political Cartoons 


China's takeover of Hong Kong in 1997, 
and the after effects of Tiananmen, boosted 
the fortunes of the colony's cartoonists as 
more people became interested in politics 
and as the distinction between high-brow 
satire and working-class escapism was 
blurred (Mosher 1991:28). 

In the 1970s, print media hesitated to 
commission political cartoonists for fear of 
offending officials or advertisers. Cartoonist 
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Zunzi, of Ming Pao, said that for years, 
publishers shied away from using his 
cartoons because they “cut too close to the 
bone." This changed in the latter 1980s, 
when the apprehension about 1997 
generated a batch of young cartoonists 
willing to speak up, a group of open-minded 
editors not afraid to publish critical cartoons, 
and a reading public with new demands. 


Editors welcomed tough cartoonists and 


most major newspapers regularly carried at 
least one political cartoon. Social satire 
even spread to traditionally escapist media 
such as film and television (Mosher 
1991:28). 

Political cartoonists have given much 
thought to the fate of their profession after 
the Chinese retake Hong Kong. 

Mark Yuen, (Malone), formerly of the 
Hongkong Daily News, decided to start a 
Chinese-language, political ` cartoon 
magazine, Fan Dou (Rebellious), in July 
1991, rather than wait until it might not be 
possible. His thinking was that, "Up to now, 
editorial control isn't a problem in the 
newspapers, but as we approach 1997, all 
media will face the question of survival, 
which could be ‘affected by controversial 
cartoons." By getting the magazine off the 
ground, Yuen anticipated it would be a 
going concern by 1997 with more chance of 
survival. He said, “If I wait two years, no 
one will be willing to print this magazine" 
(Mosher 1991:29). He underestimated the 
fear that already exists in Hong Kong. The 
company contracted to distribute Fan Dou 
pulled out, afraid that its involvement with 
the critical magazine would antagonize 
Chinese authorities in Hong Kong ("China 
Accused” 1991). Fan Dou published six 
issues before folding in December 1991. 
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In preparation for 1997, another 
cartoonist, "Trigg," of the Hongkong 
Standard, assumed a task of making readers 
"think about what they are doing." He said 
Hong Kong people have no control over 
their lives, while officials have all the 
decision-making power, yet no respon- 
sibility. He enjoys attacking those authority 
figures in his cartoons (Mosher 1991:29). 

Popular cartoonist Zunzi is wary of what 
1997 might bring, believing there "might be 
some censorship, but maybe not in a very 
direct way." His contact with China's 
cartoonists gives him courage, because, 
although some of them have been tortured 
and censored, they still have spirit. Zunzi's 
way of dealing with eventual censorship is: 
"So in Hong Kong, it's a question of tactics. 
If you can't give me the limit, I'll push it to 
the furthest limit I have. It's a game of 
position” (Feign 1986:73). 

Hong Kong's political cartoonists 
already work under many restrictions, 
according to Zunzi, which "have to do with 
who owns the newspaper." Claiming 
cartoonists are not “really free,” he 
explained: 


It's a problem. It seems like there 
are not many restrictions, but editors 
know how to choose cartoonists. They 
know your standard and what you've 
been doing (Interview, Zunzi, 1991). 


More direct control comes through altering 
cartoonists’ messages and censoring, 
according to Zunzi, who gave these 
examples: 


An Oriental Daily News cartoonist 
has complained that his script has been 


changed without him knowing it. He 
didn't even recognize his own cartoons. 
A left-wing newspaper cartoonist drew 
a cartoon about a Hong Kong governor 
who died in Beijing. He drew him as a 
candle with the light flickering out. The 
editor stopped it, because he said it 
looked like a bomb. He stopped 
printing that edition and reran the paper 

without the cartoon. Editors don't want 
to upset the Chinese representatives in 
Hong Kong. They want to appease 
them (Interview, Zunzi, 1991). 


Other limitations exist in the profession, 
among them some societal constraints. The 
only active female® cartoonist in Hong 
Kong, Chan Ya, identified a few: 


It's not easy being a cartoonist, 
especially if you're drawing something 
different, like me. The public doesn't 
really understand our work. People of 
the upper middle class like to talk about 
political cartoons. They also buy our 
books, not because they are fond of 
cartoons, but because it is fashionable to 
have the works. There is also the 
problem with Hong Kong women 
lacking a sense of humor. They don't 
have as much sense of humor as men 
do. My book, One Woman Can Make 
Three Markets,’ was criticized for not 
showing the real role of women. I drew 
a woman in a bikini. A man tells her 
she has a good figure. She slaps him, 
but beneath the surface, she is delighted 
that he said that. A feminist magazine 
said the woman should not be delighted. 
That magazine and feminists generally 
also said my women are too ugly 
(Interview, Chan Ya, 1991). 
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Chan Ya, who is married to Zunzi, 
began her cartoon career in January 1989, on 
the leftist daily, Sing Wan Pao (New 
Evening News). She said her cartoons about 
Tiananmen were not liked by the newspaper. 
Most of her work now relates to male- 
female relationships. She does cartoons 
twice monthly for Sisters (a woman's 
magazine), usually as accompaniments for 
an essay she writes (Interview, Chan Ya, 
1991). 

Chinese cultural norms often hinder 
cartoonists. Henry Ho, a political cartoonist 
and arts teacher, said the Chinese "generally 
do not regard anything funny as art," but he 
countered that, "Chinese traditional painting 
often evinces a spirit and style much suited 
to cartooning" (Asiaweek 1986:47). Larry 
Feign, who does a weekly political cartoon 
for the Sunday Standard, as well as strips, 
said it does not matter what he says in 
cartoons as the people in power just ignore it 
(Tyson 1989:6). Zunzi cannot draw "stuff 
too far-fetched"; he said nudity is out and 
that he must be sensitive to people's feelings 
(Interview, Zunzi, 1991). . 

With scores of dailies and hundreds of 
weekly periodicals? Hong Kong would 
seem to be a haven for political cartoonists. 
But, this has not been the case, Zunzi 
claiming fewer than ten who are active (on 
South China Morning Post, Hongkong 
Standard, Ming Pao, Hong Kong Economic 
Journal, and Hong Kong Economic 
Monitor), and Feign putting the figure. at 
about 18. Feign stated that two or three of 
them are financially successful, while the 
Others must crank out at least three daily 
features and hold a steady job elsewhere. 
Cartoonists draw because they love the work 
or they have an ideology they wish to 


espouse, he said (Feign 1986:66). 

It is a well-known reality that Hong 
Kong cartoonists cannot survive on the 
payment from one publication. Chan Ya 
said that an average family needs at least 
US$1,000 monthly to exist in Hong Kong, 
and that the cartoonists receive about 
US$800 to $1,000 from cartooning for one 
newspaper (Interview, Chan Ya, 1991). 
Zunzi's cartoon production makes the point 
clearly. Besides drawing two per day (14 
weekly) for Ming Pao, Zunzi also does one 
cartoon each daily for Hong Kong Economic 
Journal and Economic Times; three pages of 
prose and cartoons weekly for Next 
Magazine, and one page for the biweekly 
Pai Shing (Common People) (Interview, 
Zunzi, 1991). For years, he was the only 
Chinese cartoonist doing a regular English- 
language feature — "Through the Tiger's 
Eye" in Hongkong Standard (Feign 
1986:73). He also writes freelance features 
and plays an active role in the Hong Kong 
Cartoonists Association, which he 
organized. 

From 1974-78, Zunzi studied art at 
Chinese University, where he often engaged 
in political debate. After graduating, he 
helped bring out the short-lived political 
magazines, New Hong Kong and Time News, 
taught secondary school for awhile, and 
beginning in 1980, drew cartoons for Ming 
Pao and other newspapers and magazines. 
He served as arts editor of Ming Pao's 
Sunday edition, quitting in September 1985 
to devote fulltime to cartooning. 

Considered one of Hong Kong's most 
daring cartoonists, Zunzi has concentrated 
on international politics, major political 
figures, and Hong Kong's relationship with 
China. Between 1981-87, he drew more 
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than 2,000 cartoons on the 1997 transfer of 
government issue; his work often showed up 
in political literature and posters (Chang 
1987). Zunzi believes his cartoons function 
to tell a story, satisfy self expression, and 
meet a challenge that intrigues him. "My 
cartoons have nothing to do with 
inspiration,” Zunzi said, but result from 
reading newspapers, watching television 
news, and interviewing people on a daily 
basis. He especially seeks the views of. the 
"man in the street," which helps him keep a 
breast of popular slang and colloquialisms 
(Chang 1987). 

Another popular cartoonist is Larry 
Feign, a New Yorker known as "Fong" in 
the Hongkong Standard, where he does the 
daily "Fong's Learn Chinese the Hard Way" 
and a weekly political cartoon. He also 
created "The World of Lily Wong," a comic 
strip about political and cultural pratfalls 
that appears in the South China Morning 
Post (Asiaweek, May 26, 1989). Feign's 
cartoon books, parodying the lives of 


expatriates in Hong Kong, have been very - 


well received. His first, Aieeyaaa!, sold 
more than 16,000 copies and is one of the 
colony's best-selling English-language 
books. One writer described Feign’s 
trademark as a, 


sort of Pacific Rim revue of oriental and 
occidental faux pas. He alternately 
highlights the gaffs of one culture 
according to the standards of the other, 
underlining the absurdity of racial 
prejudice and the shared humanity of | 
Asians and Westerners (Tyson 1989:6). 


For some time, the English-language 
dailies mainly employed Westerners as 
cartoonists. Although they functioned well 


with the language, they often missed out on 
Chinese cultural nuances. Paul Best, South 
China Morning Post cartoonist since 1989, 
acknowledged that his lack of knowledge of 


Chinese language has prevented him from 


reading the gossip in the local press, thus 
missing the subtleties of local politics and 
failing to make incisive comments (Chin 
1991). 

‘Former policeman Andy C. Neilson was 
the best known name in Hong Kong 
cartooning for many years, with his weekly 
political feature, “Pen $ Inc.," in the South 
China Morning Post and his caricatures in 
various periodicals. Neilson's career began 
with a strip, "The Real Hong Kong Beat," 
that he drew for a police magazine; he 
joined the Post in 1983. Two other 
English-language cartoonists also started 
their drawing careers during lulls in their 
fulltime jobs. Lawyer Chris Young 
("Templar") drew cartoons to offset 
courtroom boredom; under the title of 
"Basher," they were accepted by the Post in 
1984. The daily strip about an unsuccessful 
Hong Kong lawyer and his fellow workers, 
including a drunken judge, was collected 
into two books, Basher’s Hong Kong and 
Life's Hell in the East. Napier Dunn, an 
accomplished French horn musician in top 
orchestras in Johannesburg, Durban, and 
London, started sketching caricatures of 
orchestra members while "waiting for string 
players." He stopped off in Hong Kong on 
his way to accept a place in the Tokyo 
Philharmonic. He never made it to Japan, 
and instead, accepted a cartooning position 
on the Post in 1974-75. His "Pen Points" 
featured sketches of addiction centers, leper 
colonies, and prisons he had visited (Feign 
1986:67-70). | 
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The past decade has been generally good 
for Hong Kong cartoon arts. Cartoonists 
have found other avenues such as 
advertising and movie and television 
animation, but most of this is on a limited 
basis. Some dailies have carried a comic 
Strip or two, scattered among features, but 
these have not been given the prominence as 
elsewhere. The most visible, besides "The 
World of Lily Wong" or "Basher," has been 
© "The Boss" by Tung Pui-sun, which appears 
in the largest newspaper, Oriental Daily 
News (Interview, Zunzi, 1991). Profes- 
sionalism has been promoted through the 
efforts of the Hong Kong Cartoonists 
Association, started in 1982-83. The 
organization, made up of 16 members, has 
organized a 1991 exhibition, published 
collections of members’ works, sponsored 
seminars, and spurred better contacts 
between cartoonists of China, Hong Kong, 
and Taiwan. -According to Zunzi, in its 
earliest years, the Hong Kong Cartoonists 
Association was the bridge between 
cartoonists of China and Taiwan (Interview, 
Zunzi, 1991). On at least one occasion, the 
organization taught cartooning for one-half 
year to 30-40 students at the First Institute of 
Art. 


South Korea 


Historical Perspective 


Korean cartooning may have started in 
the latter eighteenth century, when a famous 
artist, Kim Hong-do (1760-?), introduced 
cartoon-type humor!® to traditional folk 
drawings, but the significant breakthrough 
for the profession was in the 1920s. At that 
time, the pioneering group of professional 
cartoonists appeared on the scene. Among 


their products were the first completely 
plotted cartoons, "Bong-i" and "Kim-byol- 
jang-i," in the monthly magazine, Yadam 
(Hidden Stories), the first newspaper comic 
strip, "Mongtongkuri" (The Fool) by No 
Shimsun in the daily Choson Ilbo, and the 
caricature works of Woongcho in the 
monthlies, Shindonga and Jokwang (Park 
1980:5). 

After World War II, Kim Yong-hwan, 


` with his character, "Kojubu" (Mr. Nosey), 


took the lead in drawing ‘completely 
composed cartoons. During the following 
years, he was joined by Kim Song-hwan 
("Kobau" or Mr. Ko the Sturdy), Shin Dong- 
hun ("Notol Jusa” or Mr. Guffaw), Ahn Ui- 
sup ("Dookobi" or Mr. Toad), Chong Un- 
kyong ("Auttie Walsun"), Lee Sang-ho 
("Galbissi" or Mr. Skinny), Kil Chang-dok 
("Jadong-i" or Clever Boy), Park Ki-jong, 
noted for his caricature, and Ko Woo-young, 
who did the first newspaper serial cartoon, 
"The Story of Yim Kok-jong” (a Korean 
Robin Hood) (Park 1980:5). 

Some of these artists were launching 
their, characters when the Korean War 
erupted. As Park (1980:4) said, “in the 
maelstrom of the war they continuously 
produced various works for adults and 
children." He credited them with playing 
"the part of the engine, placing the world of 
Korean cartoons in a stable foundation.” 


Strip and Political Cartoons 


Still popular in the 1980s and 1990s 
were Kim Song-hwan's "Kobau,” Ahn Ui- 
sup's "Dookobi," and Chong Un-kyong's 
“Auntie Walsun." Recognized as the dean 
of South Korea's 52 political cartoonists. in 
the daily and weekly press, Kim established 
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the standard — a graphic and narrative style 
Closely aligned with that of Japanese 
cartoons and four-frame serials starring the 
same character daily. The latter differs from 
most Western political cartoons which are 
made up of one large panel and different 
characters daily. Kim's career since he 
created "Kobau" at age 18 in 1950, has been 
described by him as walking "on the edge of 
a razor blade" (Shin 1991:54). His cartoons 
have landed him in prison under the 
governments of Syngman Rhee, Park Chung 
Hee, and Chun Doo Hwan; he has been 
trailed by secret police, harassed by 
threatening phone calls, and censored by 
government. His popularity was so high that 
when his cartoons were censored, newspaper 
readers phoned in protests. “Kobau" was 
moved to Choson Ilbo after the government 
instigated Kim's sacking at the major daily, 
Dong-A Ilbo (Shim 1991:54). 

Ahn Ui-sup also felt the wrath of the 
authorities when his popular daily cartoon in 
Hankook Ilbo was suspended on January 19, 
1986, following publication of a strip that 
seemed to make fun of President Chun Doo 
Hwan. Ahn was in custody for.two days, 
followed by hospitalization as a result of 
exhaustion from the interrogation (Ensor 
1986:8). Chong Un-kyong's cartoon, 
"Auntie Walsun,” a tale of a -tart-tongued 
housemaid, remained a favorite feature of 
Joongang Ilbo into the 1990s. 

The 52 political cartoonists take on all 
Korean public concerns, and since the 
1970s, have satirized the problems of a 
nation going through rapid industrialization 
— pollution, inflation, union militancy, 
urban crime, nationalism,.etc.: In some 
cases, such as the anti-smoking campaign of 
1990, a nationalist movement which targeted 


U.S. tobacco companies, cartoons have been 
used as propaganda tools (Clifford 1990:34). 
The cartoonists, who take on all political 
hues conceming these national issues, range 
in age from 27 to 68 years (Shim 1991:54). 

At least two, and possibly three, factors 
have turned the profession around and given 
cartoonists more cause for hope. First, 
readers have grown to appreciate comic art, 
thus, most dailies carry strips or caricature. 
A survey showed that the number of strip 
fans increased dramatically during the 
1970s, and that more than one-half of 
newspaper readers look at the strips first 
(Park 1980:5). Second, a noticeable 
increase in the number of magazines since 
1970 has provided many outlets for comic 
art talent. In 1980, at least 800 magazines 
were used by cartoonists as a source of 
exposure and income. Park (1980:5) said at 
that time, there was no magazine that did not 
contain cartoons. 

The factor not clear cut relatest to the 
liberalization era ushered in during the latter 
1980s. Cartoonists, especially those dealing 
with politics, have flourished under less 
stringent governments of late. They have a 
more open shot at the authorities. Already 
in 1988, political cartoonists lanced 
politicians such as Kim Dae Jung, Kim 
Young Sam, Chun Doo Hwan, and Roh Tae 
Wood. As Clifford (1988:53) showed: 


A cartoon that would have been 
unthinkable even two months ago 
showed a bald-headed man from the 
back saying: ‘Cancel the airport 
welcoming party, a dig at Chun, who 
was travelling abroad when his brother 
was arrested at the end of March on a 
variety of corruption charges. Kim 
Seong Hwan, a cartoonist for the 
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Chosun Ilbo who is the dean of Seoul's 
political cartoonists, has led the pack of 
cartoonists, ridiculing the presumed 
involvement of the Agriculture and 
Home Affairs ministries in the scandal 
involving Chun's younger brother. And 
after a recent bus accident that killed 
nearly two dozen people, Kim lashed 
out at pennypinching bus company 
owners for using bald tyres, which were 
a major factor in the crash. 


But, there are detractors to the notion 
that liberalization has been totally beneficial 
to cartoonists, one stating that their 
treatment of societal issues of late, 


lacks the punch of pre-liberalisation 
days. Back then, a cartoonist was like a 
high-wire dancer: high above the 
mundane fray, the admiring crowd 
watching with baited breath, his 
direction clear-cut, his glory dependent 
wholly upon his daring (Shim 1991:54). 


Cartoonist Chong Un-kyong said liberaliza- 
tion has taken some of the excitement out of 
cartooning, pointing out that now even the 
president invites cartoonists to lampoon him 
(Shim 1991:55). - 

Others contend that because of the more 
complicated nature of Korean society, 
liberalization has not been the godsend it 
was thought to be. They point out that the 
issues are more equivocal; that cartoonists 
are answerable to more constituencies, 
especially the big business groups that own 
and/or control all major publications, and 
that newly-vested special interest groups are 
protecting some of the cartoonists’ favorite 
targets (policemen, garbagemen, postmen) 
(Shim 1991:55). 

A generational split has become visible 


within the profession, as young cartoonists 
try to squeeze in. One new artist, Park Chae 
Dong of Hankyoreh Shinmun, characterized 
his older colleagues as very good in 
technique but "weak in the language of 
satire"; he himself has been described as "no 
slouch technically, nor does he pull punches 
in his cartoons."!! A cartoon commentator, 
writing in Kyungin Daily News of Inchon, 
said "many of the older establishment 
Cartoonists are ‘tamed and domesticated’ by 
the legacy of the authoritarian past and the 
many professional hazards of the present, 
more complex society” (Shim 1991:55). 

Some of the older cartoonists attribute 
such criticisms to youth's more "idealistic if 
somewhat simplistic” nature. However, they 
do not slight the problems they face, dealing 
with the more sophisticated humor of South 
Korea's youth. Kim Song-hwan said that 
this "new generation of newspaper readers 
have grown more subtle in their tastes. But 
they are still very much addicted to political 
subjects" (Shim 1991:55). 


Comic Books 


South Korea has a problem similar to 
that found in other parts of East Asia — the 
inundation of the comic book trade with 
Japanese titles considered "vulgar," and their 
domestic copycats. The influx began in the 
late 1970s, when a market for adult comics 
opened up; South Korea already had a "long 
and glorious history" of children’s comic 
books (Park 1980:5). 

Apparently, it also had a tradition of 
domestic publication of "vulgar" comic 
books, for in 1980, a crackdown by the 
Korean Social Purification Committee 
resulted in the arrests of 14 such publishers 
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and the booking of 14 others without 
restraint. About 28,000 offensive comic 
books were found in wholesale comic book 
markets, bookstores, and comics lending 
shops. Sixty-nine publishers and cartoonists 
were indicted for violating the Juvenile 
Protection Law and 19 publishing com- 
panies had their authorization withdrawn. 
The offensive material was said to contain 
“realistically described scenes of violent or 
obscene acts which might arouse criminal 
impulses in minors" (It's Not Funny" 
1981:6; also, "Dirty Strips" 1980:17). 

The situation was only aggravated in 
1987 with a government measure that 
-allowed local publishers to print anything 
they wished without prior censorship, as 
long as they first registered with the 
authorities. As a Korean magazine reported: 


From then on, money grubbing 
publishers eager to get on the 
commercial bandwagon began to 
indiscriminately copy vulgar comics 
which appeared in Japanese weeklies, or 
substandard adult comic books 
published in single editions in Japan 
("Japanese Cartoons Flood Korea" 
1991:28). 


The following year, at least 134 comic book 
duplicates appeared. 

Domestic publishers changed their 
routine in the 1990s, either serializing 
Japanese comics in local cartoon weeklies or 
publishing them in single editions. The 
Korea Ethics Committee on Books, 
Magazines and Weekly Newspapers, which, 
in 1991, began serious scrutiny of the 
publication of Japanese comics in Korea, 
reported that during the 1987 to October 
1990 period, 200 kinds of Japanese comics 


were imported and published by 34 local 
publishers. Only 21 were written for 
children; the remaining 179 were designed 
for adults with violent or sports stories. Al 
but four of the books were reproduced 
without the permission of the original 
authors or publishers ("Japanese Cartoons 
Flood Korea" 1991:28). 

The committee thought the comics had: 
deleterious effects upon the Korean value 
system, traditional morals, manners, culture, 
and discipline. It pointed out that children's 
books carried lines such as, "It feels really 
good to kill someone," and that adult titles 
featured characters who are "usually 
merciless hitmen, detectives with the 
authority to kill offenders and men keen on 
decadent womanizaing."” One source 
described adult comics dealing with 
Japanese history as, 


shot through with hanky-pankies,  — 
flagrant violence and eerie killing 
scenes by ‘samurai’ (Japanese errant 
knights), or ‘ninja’ (Japanese thug). 
Blood-and-thunder comics have graphic 
lines and drawings which detract from _ 
the sanctity of human life. Love 
cartoons can't do without homosex- 
uality, sexual perversion and bawdy 
love scenes ("Japanese Cartoons Flood 
Korea" 1991:28). | 


Cutthroat competition ‘among the | 
duplicate comics publishers has resulted in 
“publication pollution,” with popular 
Japanese comic book stories brought out 
under title variations. For example, "Dragon 
Ball," a Japanese comic story by Toriyama 
Akira first published in Korea by Seoul 
Publishing Company, had 15 other versions 
by other publishers, including "Dragon Ball 
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Z, “Dragon Ball Q," "Dragon Ball Cabal of 
Taoist Magic," etc. 

The Korea Ethics Committee for Books, 
Magazines and Weekly Newspapers said 
Japanese comics are popular among Koreans 
because of their "high readability and 
_ Superiority in layouts and techniques," as 
well as their understandability in a society 
that has many language, culture,!? and 
lifestyle similarities with Japan. The 
committee also stated that Korean 
cartoonists, because of insufficient support, 
cannot provide readers with a domestic 
product that is competitive. To provide for 
the latter, critics have suggested the 
establishment of a cartoon institute and 
cartoon awards and the admittance of the 
Cartoonists’ Association into the Federation 
of Artistic and Cultural Organization of 
Korea ("Japanese Cartoons Flood Korea” 


Notes: 


1991:28, or sée, “Japanese Cartoons in 
Korea" 1992:8). 


Conclusion 


Both Hong Kong and South Korea have 
recently gone through some good times in 
the comic arts, with the developing of 
professionalism and social awareness in the 
former, and the lifting of government 
restrictions and opening up of more 
cartooning outlets in the latter. 

Paradoxically, paramount on the minds 
of Hong Kong cartoonists is their status after 
1997 (Will they lose some of their freedom 
under a communist government?), while 
South Korean cartoonists worry about their 
profession after the recent liberalization 
(Will they become too apathetic under more 
lenient governments?). 


! The name derived from Wong's pen name, meaning Jademan. 

2 Kung fu stories accounted for 80 percent of Jademan comics’ sales. 

3 A 15 percent increase over the previous year ("Company Scoreboard" 1991 64-65). 

4 Circulation of 200,000 in Hong Kong, with additional sales throughout Asia and in an English- 


language edition. 


LA 


A Chinese version of Charlie Chaplin, "The Old Master” is regularly mocked by his friends, Mr. 


Chin and Big Potato, and rebuked by the beautiful Miss Chan ("Asia's Factories of Fantasy" 


1981:55). 


+) 


Another woman cartoonist, Lee Wai-chun, who has been active for more than 20 years, draws 


materials for small children now. Chan Ya said there are some amateur women cartoonists as 
well, but she does not think women will be doing political cartoons in Hong Kong. “I don't think 
women pay attention to reading political news," she said (Interview, Chan Ya, 1991). 


ww GO 


Meaning women are noisy, based on a saying that three women can make a market. 
One source reported 66 dailies and 473 weekly periodicals in 1986 (Feign 1986:66). 
Politics has always intrigued him. "My father, he was a sailor, and he joined the workers’ union, 


so when I was young I already had some contact with politics,” he explained, adding, "I never 
even thought about doing gag cartoons, since my brain is more concerned with the political side" 


(Feign 1986:73). 
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10 Park (1980:4) said: "His works, in idea and plot, had some feeling of the cartoon about it. But we 
cannot call him a cartoonist.” Using a cartoon entitled "Sirum" (Korean form of wrestling) as an 
example of Kim's work, Park wrote: He surely had a talent for cartooning. He described the scene 
of Sirum match in a light and humorous manner. Two wrestlers’ desperate looks straining to win, 
the looks full of excitement of the spectators around them, and its comic composition give us a 
hearty smile. 

11 Park almost alone among Korean cartoonists uses single-frame cartoons. 

12 One similar cultural trait is fondness for stories about heroes and superheroes. In 1986, Kyobo 
Mungo, Korea's largest bookstore, reported that its top selling books were about heroes who 
performed an endless succession of feats ("Superman" 1986:59). 
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Western Writers on Taiwan: 
The Scholarly Reverend William Campbell 


Harold M. Otness 


Some missionaries to the Chinese world 
have been reliable observers of the local 
scene, and even skillful recorders of it, but 
few have been thorough and careful scholars 
as well. The Rev. William Campbell; who 
went to Tainan in 1871 and served there 
until 1917, is best remembered as the 
dominant authority on the era of the Dutch 
rule in Taiwan, a position he retains to this 
day, Campbell was a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Japan Society, 
and was twice honored by the Japanese 
Emperor for his scholarship — a very rare 


honor for a Christian missionary in what was 


then a Japanese colony. 

Campbell was a compiler, a translator, 
an indexer, a bibliographer, a preserver of 
the written records of both the seventeenth 
_ century Dutch involvement in Taiwan and 
the nineteenth century Western missionary 
. „movement in which he played a major role, 
and as an interpreter of those records. He 


also- wrote a- popular book describing his 


experiences, both missionary and otherwise, 
Sketches from Formosa (1915) which 
enjoyed some popular success in Europe and 
America. James Davidson, the American 
Consul in Taiwan who knew him personally 


and who also wrote a major compendium 
about the island, called Campbell "without 
doubt the greatest authority" on the history 
of Western involvement in Taiwan, and. 
added that his ”...literary accomplishments 
have given him no little reputation abroad." 
First and foremost Campbell is 
remembered as the man who gathered 
together and translated into English the 
records of the Dutch era in Taiwan, which 
ran from 1624 until their expulsion by 
Koxinga (Zhen Cheng-Gon) in 1662. To do 
this he spent two furloughs, which most 
missionaries used to return to their homes 
and families, in the libraries and archives of - 
the Netherlands. These trips resulted in two 
books, the first being An Account of 
Missionary Success in the Island of Formosa 
(1889) in which he. reviewed the Dutch 
methods of evangelizing the island. The 
Dutch had achieved remarkable success 
among the Aborigines, who were much 
more receptive to Christianity than the 
Chinese who were largely confined to the 
West Coast of Taiwan in the seventeenth 
century. Campbell was then struggling in 
his missionary endeavors so he had a 
practical and immediate need to know the 
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Keys to the earlier Dutch successes. He was 
curious about how the Dutch administration 
had been organized, what its policies and 
practices were, and how it dealt with the 
inevitable crises that plagued these early 
colonial endeavors. This was indicative of 
Campbell's scholarly investigative approach 
to his calling. In spite of the fact that the 
Dutch had been promoting a different and 
rival brand of Christianity, Campbell 
admired their achievements. He was 
particularly interested in the interweavings 
between the Dutch civil, military, and 
religious efforts. While the primary goal of 
the Dutch adventures in Taiwan had been 
commercial, religious propagation had run a 
Strong second. Campbell studied the Dutch 
Organization as much as he did their 
evangelizing methods, and as a result his 
first book remains today an important souce 
on Dutch colonial rule, as well as missionary 
history. 

Campbell's second book was an 
expansion of his first, and should be 
considered today as his major work. 
Formosa under the Dutch; described from 
contemporary records (1903) was a broader 
survey of Dutch rule and in it he provided 
the first English translations of the most 
important of those records. He drew heavily 
upon two first-hand accounts, those of 
Francois Valentyn and the pioneering 
missionary’ Georgius Candidius, both of 
which he translated into English. 

The second part of the book was 
comprised of translated correspondence 
between the Dutch East Indies officials in 
Batavia (now Djkarta) and their counterparts 
in Taiwan. Here will be found major 
documents issued by the Formosa Council, 
the ruling Dutch body. These concern 


matters both civil and religious. There are 
major proclimations from the official 
Minute-books, reports of visits by officials 
of the United East Indies Company, and 


even such odd bits as a list of all the Dutch 


ruling governors of Taiwan, and an 
inventory of the books in the church library. 
There are reports of missionary successes 
and failures. This section is incidentally rich 
in Aboriginal material, and it comprises 


, among the first recorderd descriptions of 


their culture. 

The last section was a thorough report of 
Koxinga's siege of the Dutch fort Zeelandia 
at Anping. It included the full text of the 
surrender treaty, which granted safe passage 
to the defeated Dutch and even permitted 
them to take some weapons and their 
archives to Batavia. Without this last 
concession, Campbell's efforts would have 
been greatly diminished. 

The appendix included a variety of 
materials including later British Consular 
reports, Father de Mailla's notes of his visit 
in-1715, and Count Benyowsky's account of 
his visit in 1771-two of the very few records 
of eighteenth century visits by Westerners. 
It also included a thorough index, and a 53 
page bibliography that remains the 
foundation for any Taiwan historical 
bibliography of Western contact. Included 
in this bibliography was a complete listing 
of news items concerning Taiwan, including 
the Pescadores (Penghu), as reported in the 
Transactions of the Peking Gazette between 
1872 and 1896. 

This abundant scholarly output masks 
the fact that Campbell was a fully committed 
missionary. Born in Scotland, he earned a 
Doctor of Divinity degree from Glasgow 
University. He arrived in Taiwan, after a 
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horrifying crossing in a small sailing junk 
from Amoy, with his "cases of books," just a 
few months before George MacKay, another 
contributor to the literature of Taiwan, 
established his medical mission at Tamsui. 
Although Campbell was with the English 
Presbyterian Mission of South Taiwan and 
MacKay was with the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission of North Taiwan, the two 
maintained a cordial if not particularly close 
relationship over the thirty-plus years that 
their service overlapped. In fact Campbell 
was the first missionary to call upon 
MacKay in Tamsui, and together they'’made 
two trips inland to preach the Gospel. On 
the second trip, which was of ten days 
duration, they decided to speak only Chinese 
with each other as a way to improve their 
language facility. However before the first 
day was over Campbell was reported to have 
said, "MacKay, this jabbering in Chinese is 
ridiculous, and two Scotchmen should have 
more sense; let us return to our mother 
tongue." MacKay, never a man of many 
words, did remember Campbeli as a 
"delightful companion.” 

Campbell was particularly committed to 
the blind. He developed a Braille system for 
the Amoy dialect and spent much time 
teaching it to the Chinese. He authored and 
oversaw the publication of several works in 
Braille vernacular which were printed in 
both London and in Tainan. He also 
compiled the first dictionary in the Amoy 
dialect of Chinese characters, a work of over 
a thousand pages which went through two 
editions. In addition he was instrumental in 
introducing Christianity to the Pescadores, 
although his visit there was apparently brief. 

It should come as no surprise that he 
was also a church historian and wrote the 


Handbook of the English Presbyterian 
Mission in South Formosa (1910) to which 
he added an annotated index and a list of all 
personnel involved in the first forty-four 
years of that organization. In it he expressed 
concern that the Japanese takeover of the 
island was putting pressure on the 
missionary educational activities which were 
viewed as unwelcomed competitors to the 
Japanese government school system. The 
Japanese wanted full control of the 
educational system, and they wanted to 
assure a political content in the teaching that 
would be supportive of their colonial rule. 
And yet the Japanese respected Campbell's 
scholarship and they did not interfere 
directly with his work. 

This book was yet another example of 
Campbell's thoroughness as a scholar. It was 
over four hundred pages in length and it 
included the major missionary reports, plus 
an extensive annotated index, plus a list of 
all personnel associated with the mission. It 
too remains the authoritative work of its 
subject. | 

What kind of man was Campbell, and 
what was his impact? Judging from his 
literary output he was certainly an extremely 
busy man. His writings are much less 
selfrevealing than those of most missionaries 
and adventurers. He apparently lacked the 
religious fervor of MacKay, and yet to have 
spent forty-one years in Taiwan he must 
have felt a considerable attraction to the 
island and its people. Few missionaries 
lasted in Taiwan for more than six years. 
When he finally left, at the age of seventy- 
six, it was only poor health that drove him 
away. He retired to Bournemouth on the 
coast of England where he died four years 
later. 
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- Campbell was a scholar at heart,.and he 
must have spent much time alone. In 
scholarship he found refuge from a 
sometimes oppressive and often unhealthy 
climate, unfamiliar languages and strange 
customs, and the never-ending immediate 
problems of conducting a mission in a 
relatively remote area. Tainan didn't have 
much of.a foreign colony and visitors were 
infrequent. There is little evidence that he 
traveled often to Taipei or other centers of 
Western settlement. Through scholarship, 
and the privacy that it provided him, he 
could find renewed strength and energy to 
carry out his missionary commitments. He 
didn't get involved with the usual missionary 
intrigues and dissensions, and his writings 
are remarkably free of complaints about 
competing missionary activities. He wrote 
in an objective and unemotional style that 
called little attention to himself. His 
writings were important contributions to the 
serious understanding by foreigners of an 
island that was too often associated in the 
West with headhunters and zealous 
missionaries. Through his writings he was 
able to preserve, and put into order, 
important historical records that might 
otherwise be lost today. 

Campbell should be considered the first 


Books: 


Western author of scholarly books about 
Taiwan. While much of his writing was 
specialized and of limited interest today, his 
Sketches from Formosa still serves a popular 


audience and is well worth reading for 


pleasure. It consists of a number of lively 
sketches wrote over the years, including 
some about his encounters with Aborigines. 
There is quite a good chapter describing the 
Pescadores. The book ends with an rather 
impassioned and no doubt unpopular 
defense of Japanese colonial rule. He stated 
that at least in the south of Taiwan where he 
resided, the Japanese interferred very little 
with his missionary work, although they did 
take over his school for the blind. He did 
note, however, that Western merchants were 
being forced out of Taiwan by the Japanese 
business monopolies. | 

That Campbell's more scholarly books 
stand up so well today under probing 
academic scrutiny is testimony that 
Campbell was the best sort of missionary 
whose concerns went well beyond the 
saving of souls. 

A Selective Bibliography of Campbell's 
Publications: (Note: Some of Campbell's 
books were reprinted by Ch'eng Wen 
Publishing Company in Taipei in the 1970's 
and are still available in those editions). 


The Gospel of St. Mathew in Sinkang-Formosan, with corresponding versions in Dutch and English. 
Edited from Gravius’ edition of 1661. (London: Trubner, 1888). 

A Reading-book in Roman letters for the blind in Formosa. (London: Gilbert and Rivington, 1889). 

An Account of missionary success in the island of Formosa; published in London in 1650, and now 
reprinted with copious notes of recent work in the island. Two volumes. (London: Trubner & 


Co., 1889). 


The Articles of Christian instruction in Favorlang — Formosan, Dutch and English, from Vertrecht's 
ms. of 1650; with Psalmanazar’s Dialogue between a Japanese and a Formosan, and Happart's 
Favorlang vocabulary. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1896) 
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Sketches from Formosa; the island, its people and missions. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1896).. | 

Formosa under the Dutch; described from contemporary records, with explanatory notes and a 
bibliography of the island. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1903). 

Handbook of the English Presbyterian Mission in South Formosa. (Hastings: English Presbyterian 
Mission, 1910). . 

A Dictionary of the Amoy vernacular spoken throughout the prefectures of Chin-chiu, Chiang-chiu and 
Formosa. (Yokohama: Fukuin Printing Company, 1913). . 


Shorter Works: - 


“Aboriginal savages of Formosa" Ocean Highways, April, 1873. PP. 410-414. 

"Notes from the Pescadores." Chinese Recorder. vol. xviii, 1881. PP. 62-70. 

“Education and work for the Chinese blind." Chinese Recorder, Oct., 1890. PP. 448-53. 

"The Island of Formosa; its past and future." Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. 12, 1896. PP. 385- 
399, (Also published as a booklet by Kelly & Walsh, 

Hong Kong in the same year, as The Past and future of Formosa, with a map of the island ). 

"Notes of mission work in Formosa in 1897." Chinese Recorder, vol. xxviii. PP. 207-17. _ 

"MacKay of formosa." Mission World, 1901. PP. 333-4. 

“Europeans in Formosa.” Hongkong Daily Press, Sept. 10, 1901. 

= "Formosa under the Japanese; being notes of a visit to the Taichu Prefecture." Paper read at a meeting 

of the Royal Geographical Society, London, May 29, 1902. 


Chinese Mainland 
New Era Cinema and Tiananmen 


Bruce C. Robinson 


... although in the midst of the heated debate over (the film) “Red Sorghum" 
some people expressed the hope that the “top leaders” or "authoritative newspapers 
and maga-zines" would declare which side they favored, the Party and govemment 
have consistently replied that it was not their task to interfere. Through comment 
and discussion people should reach their own conclusions. 


— from an article in the Beijing Review, October 1988 


Those smearing socialism, consorting with nihilism and hopeless and 
decadent sentiments, or presenting false pictures of life will be criticized. We 
must stick to the principle of revolutionary realism-past, present and future. 


— Teng J inxian, head of the Film Bureau of China's 
Ministry of Radio, Film and Television, quoted in 
the Beijing Review, November 1989. 


Mainland Chinese film has rarely been 
left to the filmmakers. Recently, however, 
China's "open door” policy gave filmmakers 
ten years of comparative freedom. The 
resulting films have quickly earned Chinese 
film international recognition, and although 


they have not always been widely 


distributed and seen in China, they have 
fired important public debates there and 
aggressively insisted on the uncomfortable, 
untidy, and long unfaced issues that plague 


the Chinese people. Taken together they 
gather up all the complexity and dejected 
yearning of China in a powerful collective 
protest against futility. In the aftermath of 
the Tiananmen massacre a new campaign 
against “bourgeois liberaliza-tion" is 
working to snuff filmmakers’ modicum of 
independence, but it should not be supposed 
that progressive filmmaking and cultural 
opening will fade away. As China pursues a 
policy of economic liberalization and 
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gradually integrates with the emerging 
“global economy" it will, be difficult to 
maintain illiberal cultural policies in a 
vacuum. In 1997, Hong Kong's already 
important cultural influence can hardly fail 
to increase when it joins the fold. Finally, it 
is not at all certain that China's cultural 
bureaucracy is even clear about its purpose 
anymore, much less dedicated to the 
draconian policies of old. | 

The crackdown since Tiananmen is an 
example of what the film industry (and 
China) has had to struggle with, but 
historically this crackdown is more in the 
way of "piling on" than decisively 
transforming. Still, "May 1989 will remain 
as one of the most momentous dates in the 
history of 20th century China" (Leys 
1989:14) and it is a good starting point for 
this survey. 


Before and After Tiananmen: | 
Splices 


Primarily in the three years between 
1986 and 1989, as a handful of new films 
from China appeared at film festivals around 
the world, winning major prizes in Berlin, 
Montreal, and Japan, the international ‘film 
community was roused by a new generation 
of Chinese filmmakers whose works were 
stunning departures from the "boy meets 
tractor, socialist road" films of yore; 
artistically sophisticated, thematically 


daring, and of nearly equal production 


values with mainstream Western films. 
These were mostly the films of China's 
"Fifth Generation" filmmakers, vangaurds of 
a “New Era" in Chinese cinema. 

Inside China the’ same films were 
igniting "some arduous debates over such 


issues as the relationship between film and 
politics, the relationship between art and 
reality, and discussions about realism, 
sentimentality, and humanity depicted in 
film” (Semsel 1990:xxi). These formal 
arguments were held in the pages of China's 
film journals, but the general trend toward 
openness and controversy in film and in the 
arts made it into the regular press. The two 
opening quotations from the Beijing 
Review, just before and just after 
Tiananmen, reveal the Party line in the 
popular press. 

The "New Era" is usually marked from 
1979, the first year of the open-door policy. 
Most also feel that it ended in June 1989 
with Tiananmen. In spite of repressive 
official campaigns against "spiritual 
pollution" and “bourgeois liberalization" in 
1981, 1983, and 1987, nothing occurred to 
completely derail the cultural movement 
until Tiananmen. It had become reasonable 
to believe in the decade preceding 
Tiananmen that, "Outwardly, the apparatus 
of totalistic political control still exists, but 
inwardly an independent society is 
developing," and that “the system is 
breaking down" (Nathan 1990:120). Zhao 
Ziyang, Communist Party General Secretary 
and Deng Xiaoping's heir apparent at the 
time, became a hero of the students’ 
democracy movement in May 1989, visiting 
the student demonstrators on Tiananmen 


Square and saying in an interview that 


“reasonable demands from students should 
be met through democratic and legal means, 
through reforms and various other means in 
line with reason and order" (Delfs 1989:15). 
The events of June removed Zhao and ended 
speculation about the shaky legs of the old 
regime. 
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Tiananmen and the new cultural 


crackdown do not, however, signal a new 
"Cultural Revolution.“ The essential point is 
that China remains in "a very complicated 
Situation" (Butterfield 1988:471), and that 
change will come in ways not comparable, 
for instance, to the overnight transforma- 
tions in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

Having identified the leading role of 
China's "Fifth Generation" directors in this 
"New Era", it's time to have a look at what 
all the fuss is about. 


The Fifth Generation 


According to film scholar Tony Rayns, 
"no one seems fully clear how the nickname 
was arrived at" (Rayns 1989:16). However, 
most explanations agree with this one from 
an article in the Beijing Review: 
"Generally, directors of the 20s and 30s are 
known as the first generation; directors of 
the 40s, second generation; directors of the 
50s, the third generation; of the 60s, the 
fourth generation" (Zhang Wei 1988:27); 
leading naturally to the "Fifth Generation," 
of directors, really the first generation to 
appear after the Cultural Revolution. In 
short, the label is not ‘intrinsically 
meaningful, only "a characteristically 
Chinese way of saying that they represent a 
‘new wave'" (Rayns). Some of the directors 
who have at one time or another been 
identified with the Fifth Generation are: 
Chen Kaige, Hu Mei, Huang Jianxin, Tian 
Zhuangzhuang, Wu Ziniu, Zhang Yimou, 
Zhang Zeming, and Zhou Xiaowen. 

In fact, the Fifth Generation filmmakers 


are a fairly homogeneous group. Most were 
born in 1950-1956, making them, as Rayns 
says, “Children of Mao," “born after the 
Communist victory of 1949 and carefully 


‘nurtured in Communist ideology from their 


first days in kindergarten" (Rayns 1989:2). 
Targeted during the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976) as "zhiging” (educated young 
people), they shared experiences of 
profound disillusionment as its victims. 
Sent down to the country for "re-education," 
they discovered wretched living conditions 
and hard labor, confronting levels of poverty 
and hopelessness strikingly at odds with 
their former faith in "China's wonderful, 
perfect future" (Rayns 1989:5). For many of 
the Fifth Generation filmmakers the zhiqing 
experience is manifested now in "a general 
impatience with the past and a desire to get 
on with the future" and a “sense of political 
disillusionment, which leaves them 
indifferent to Communist campaigns and 
power struggles of the past” CRayns 1989:9). 
This sentiment seems to be characteristic of 
the "New Era" cultural community in 
general. George Semsel finds its parallel in 
China's modern film theory community, 
“which invariably loathes the old and favors 
the new" (Semsel 1990:23). 

During the Cultural Revolution the 
Beijing Film Academy (China's only film 


-school) was shut down, as was the film 


industry generally, with only eight feature 
films produced — so called "model dramas," 
propaganda plays on film. At the same time, 
"more than 600 films made before that time 
were labeled “black,” and locked away" 
(Semsel 1987:170). The Film Academy 
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reopened in 1978, and several members of 
the Fifth Generation are 1982 graduates of 
its first class. The Cultural Revolution has 
left them not only "impatient with the past," 
but also characteristically agressive. In an 
interview with George Semsel, director 
Zhang Yimou remarks: 


I think my generation has to start from 
ground zero. We have no burden to 
carry. My generation's films have to 
have more force, have to be more 
aggressive. (Semsel 1987:135) 


Director Chen Kaige confirms: "We see 
things differently" (Semsel 1987:135). It is 
their different vision that sets the Fifth 
Generation apart. We'll catch up with that 
vision, and with the New Era of Chinese 
cinema generally, after a brief history of 
Chinese film before the Cultural Revolution. 


Flashback 


According to Paul Clark's Chinese 


Cinema, the first films appeared in Shanghai 
in 1896 as novelty items in variety shows. 
Shanghai also introduced China's first movie 
theater in 1908, and it was in Shanghai 
generally that China's early film industry 
developed. Not surprisingly, to an important 
extent it developed in Shanghai's own 
cosmopolitan image, with films made by and 
for urban "petit bourgeois," and as a 
commercial medium with profit and loss at 
stake. Until sometime after 1949 China's 
theaters were mostly confined to the big 
Cities, "most popular films... reflected an 
urban and somewhat literate view of the 


world,” and most were imported (Clark 
1987:20). 

Early Chinese films were distinguished 
by their connection with indigenous popular 
literary genres, commonly melodramatic and 
emotionally charged, and often plotted 
around modern city life contrasted with 
traditional lifestyles (Clark 1987:8). The 
connection with literature has remained 
characteristic. Screenwriters per se are 
unusual. Screenplays are generally 
adaptations of stories and screenwriters are 
writers first and filmmakers second. For this 
reason, among others to do with cultural 
traditions, audience tastes, and the lack of 
professional training opportunities, Chinese 
films typically have been plot-driven, 
theatrical, and melodramatic. They have not 
often been cinematic, creating meaning 
almost exclusively from dialogue and action 
and rarely taking advantage of the film 
medium’s unique language. In the same 
way, it has been the writer and not the 
director who generally gets the credit for a 
Chinese film. 

Early Chinese filmmakers, says Clark, 
were "urban, lower-middle-class intel- 
lectuals whose tastes and outlooks were 
shaped by the May Fourth Movement" 
(Clark 1987:5). A literary movement begun 
in 1919, the May Fourth Movement was 
critical of traditional Chinese society, 
particularly its superstitious and feudal 
aspects, and favored an opening to foreign 
culture, often experimenting with Western 
literary techniques. An earnest literary 
bunch, the May Fourth writers themselves 
were initially repelled by film's economic 
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imperative to provide popular entertainment. 
Events conspired, however, to involve them 
in the film industry. Native filmmakers 
eventually found it first untenable and later 
undesirable to imitate and compete with 
Western, entertainment-oriented films as 
“unfair trade practices and other attempts at 
colonization by Europe and the U.S. and 
then by Japan militated against an escapist 
cinema" (Desser 1989:358), and as the 
Japanese bombing of Shanghai in 1932 
brought new patriotic purpose to the 
industry. Also in 1932, not coincidentally, 
Communist interest in film took an 
important turn as the Party organized a 
"Film Group" in Shanghai, companion to its 
well established Writer's Group. The 
Writer's Group contained both pure revolu- 
tionists of didactic Communist persuasion, 
and representatives of the progressive but 
less ideologically defined May Fourth 
Movement, an intellectual division of 
important and lasting consequences for 
China's film industry. A parallel division, 
between the more professional, experienced 
filmmakers of Shanghai and the purposeful 
but slightly trained propagandists of Yanan, 
the Com-munist's remote northern 
headquarters before the revolution, also 
contributed to this tug of war between, on 
the one hand, ideologues dedicated to 
“revolutionary realism" and a positive 
educational commission for art, and on the 
other hand, progressive artists interested in a 
more nearly Western notion of art with 
ambivalent meaning and purpose. 
Immediately after the revolution new 
theaters and mobile projection units were 


employed on a massive scale to bring film to 
the rural masses for the purpose of educating 
them in Party ideology. Film's role as socio- 
political tutor was quickly institutionalized 
with concomitant regulation of content and 
meaning in accord with the Party's goals and 
its perception of rural audiences’ require- 
ments for simple plots and clear meaning. 
The upshot, of course, was that artistic 
control devolved to Party propagandists. 
However, oversight was sometimes strict 
and sometimes lax, and more complex, 
thoughtful films still occasionally were 
made in the interstices between cultural 


crackdowns, as, for instance, when Mao 


made his first call to "Let one hundred 
flowers blossom, one hundred schools of 
thought contend" in 1956. The films that 
"blossomed" in the year following Mao's 
liberalization proved to be too colorful for 
comfort, however, and lead to the “anti- 
rightist" suppression of 1957, followed by 
another period of "thaw" during which, 
Clark says, "cadre and artist achieved an 
unstable balance between the politcal 
concerns of the cultural authorities and the 
concerns of filmmakers” (Clark 1987:56). 
Challenging films, notably "The Lin Family 
Shop" (1959), appeared once more before 
the ultimate cultural crackdown of the 
Cultural Revolution, when nearly all films 
made before 1967 were banned. Years 
later... 


New Era 


Almost exactly in the middle of the New 
Era (1985) Zhang Yimou commented on the 
film director's role: 
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There are two things we must do in our 
careers: first, we should amuse people, 
that's very important; second, we have 
to offer our ideas, express our own 
feelings about life as we face it. We 
approach film the same way any artist in 
any medium approaches his or her 
work. It's possible to do that in China, 
though I think the country on the whole 
needs more time. Our way of dealing 
with film is relatively new here. 
(Semsel 1987:138). 


Essentially following the Western "autuer" 
theory that films belong to their directors, 
Zhang's idea is very new indeed in China. 
Another Fifth Generation director speaking 
at the same time (both directors were 
interviewed by George Semsel), Teng 
Wenji, reminds us of the bureaucratic 
limitations China's filmmakers face: "All 
films, you must understand, belong to the 
government. They represent the state. They 
represent the Party" (Semsel 1987:120). 

The structure of China's film industry 


leaves it up to the state, now as much as 


ever, to determine the measure of 
filmmakers' freedom to experiment and to 
impress their own ideas on their works. ‘The 
relatively liberal operation of that structure 
after 1979 paved the way for the New Era. 

Politics and bureaucracy, however, 
are not the only constraints on cinematic 
expression in China. Cultural traditions 
involving the uses and language of art 
reinforce political intervention and impose 
other constraints on the creative impulse. 
Film critic, Luo Yijun: 


Chinese aesthetics places emphasis on 
the unity of beauty and kindness — 


relating the appreciation of the beautiful 
with moral and ethical.conduct. For 
centuries the ideas that "literature 
expresses ideology" and “art contains 
morality and ethics” dominated the 
ancient theories of literature and art. 
The establishment of film as a tool for 
political education probably resulted 
_ from the culture that formed when 
changes in Chinese society took the 
political standard as its essence. 


Moreover: 


That ancient popular Chinese 
novels and dramas excel in the 
complexities of their plots and in their 
presentations of emotions certainly 
helped condition the Chinese to prefer 
dramatic situations. This prefilmic 
psychology of appreciation constrains - 
the situation and the concept of Chinese 
film. (Luo Yijun 1990:xiv) 


The result has been a tradition of politically 
commissioned, dramaturgically styled, not 
very cinematic films which are nevertheless 
popular with the world's largest audience, 
itself resistant to change. 

The film industry operates. under. close 
scrutiny of the Party exercised from the 
planning stages of a production through 
censorship before release and distribution. 
Sixteen feature film studies in several 
provinces send films to the Film Bureau in 
Beijing, subordinate to the combined 
Ministry of Radio, Cinema and Television. 
Decisions to releases, ban, or censor films 
are made in a somewhat confusing process 
at all three levels. Distribution is handled by 
the China Film Corporation, which may help 
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or hinder a film's success through selective 
release and/or differential promotional 
efforts. Party censorship simply let up after 
the "Party Central Committee re-established 
the policy to ‘let a hundred flowers blossom, 
let a hundred schools of thought contend’ " 
(Mao's old line) in 1979 (Semsel 1990:xix). 
For instance, "responsibility for the actual 
choice of projects...deveolved to the 
individual studio heads and the requirement 
to produce a certain number of ‘national 
policy" films (was) gradually phased out" 
(Rayns 1989:17). 

The first years of the New Era were 
formative. The would-be Fifth Generation 
filmmakers were studying at the Film 
Academy and “most people were still full of 
doubts even while they were visibly 
pleased" (Semsel 1990:158) about the new 
climate. However, Paul Clark, writing about 
the period 1976-1981, notes that audiences 
and film-makers began to "voice complaints, 
not publicly expressed during the previous 
half-decade,” about new films which they 
found to be affected with “gang-ness" (a 
reference to the Gang of Four) (Clark 
1983:321). A few films appeared, more- 


over, that dealt critically with the Cultural | 


Revolution. In 1981 director Xie Jin stirred 
up controversy with his film, "The Legend 
of Tianyun Mountain," "a bold melodrama 
about the unending persecution of an 
intellectual and the first Chinese movie in 
many years to feature a wholly unsym- 
pathetic Party official" (Rayns 1989:10). A 
more outspokenly critical film, "Bitter 
Love," failed to make a clear distinction, in 
its critical stand, between the Party of the 


Cultural Revolution and the modern Party, 
leading to an attack in 1981 on its script 
writer, Bai Hua, "the first public criticism of 
a writer or an artist by name since the 
Cultural Revolution," which Clark con- 
Cludes “was at once a sign of film's 
continuing importance and its vulnerability" 
(Clark 1983:321). 

In the meantime, the open door policy 
had given film students and film critics in 
China a look at international cinema and 
film theory long hidden from view, and the 
domestic film community was beginning to 
invent its own film theory. In 1980 Bai 
Jingsheng, film critic and professor at the 
Film Academy, published an essay entitled 
"Throwing Away the Walking Stick of 
Drama” in which he advised filmmakers to 
recognize the richness of their medium. 
"When conceiving a film," Bai wrote, 
"filmmakers should deviate from their 
concept of drama and adopt montage, which 
combines sound and image" (Semsel 
1990:8). The student directors of the first 
new Film Academy class graduated in 1982 
and were posted to studios. Generally, it 
was not immediately possible for the young 
directors to make their own films since most 
Studios are over-staffed with contract 
directors all in a "pecking order for first 
claim on the year's rations of film stock and 
production resources” (Rayns 1989:11). At 
about the same time, “middle-aged” director 
Wu Tianming made "The River Without 
Buoys" (1983), another film-criticism of the 
Cultural Revolution but with a difference. 
Tony Rayns: 
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It had striking qualities that lifted it far 
about other films of its kind. For one 
thing, it offered amazingly unglam- 
orized images of life in the Hunan 
country side...; for another, it presented 
complex and sometimes self- 
contradictory characters whose conflicts 
were as much personal as political. 
Most arresting of all, it was the first 
Chinese movie since a banned comedy 
made in 1957 to end with a question 
rather than an affirmation. (Rayns 
1989:10). 


Wu would become head of the Xi'an film 
Studio in the same year, and then patron 
saint of the Fifth Generation. Under Wu's 
direction the Xi'an studio came from behind 
to emerge as "one of the most important, if 
not the most important” studio in the 
country, and Fifth Generation directors who 
came to Xi'an, at Wu's invitation, were given 
creative freedom (Jaivin 1988:42). Many of 
the Fifth Generation's most important films 
have ben produced at the Xi'an studio, 
financed by Wu's strategy of producing 
popular entertainment films to support the 
production of art films. _ 

Directors of the "third" and "fourth" 
generation, including Wu and Xie Jin, also 
made films during the New Era. However, 
they had had their start in another age. They 
did not share the “zhiging" experience of the 
Fifth Generation, and consequently do not 
share either their urgency to break with the 
past or their obsessive innovation. "Fourth 
generation” director and film critic Xie Fei 
offers this disarming “self-analysis": 


The Marxist education and Mao Zedong 
thought we had for years laid the 


foundation for our philosophies of life 
and society, and our view of aesthetics. 
However, the obsolete structure of 
education, together with the influence of 
the ultraleft, congenitally decided our 
limitations. The closed-door policy and 
the passive teaching methods of the 
time restricted our knowledge... In what 
was offered, the point of view was 
biased, the content narrow, and no rich 
and solid comprehensive foundation of 
knowledge was laid... Besides, for 
years we were accustomed to being 
saturated with ideas. Our knowledge 
and point of view were not gained 
through personal experience and 
independent thinking; these were swept 
away by the mainstream. It is natural 
that the only thing gained from this was 
our lack of unique and fresh point of 
view, and the lack of personality in our 
artistic ideas and styles. In this respect, 
the younger directors are much better 
off. (Semsel 1990:83) 


Another director-cum-critic, Zheng 
Dongtian, traces the development of 
filmmaking in the New Era through three 
periods: a first period of "formalist 
innovation” (technical experimentation); a 
second period marked by "the pursuit of 
realism," as opposed to the dramaturgical 
method of filmmaking; and a third "mature" 
period of Fifth Generation films that 
appeared after 1983, "universally recognized 
as the true beginning of the new Chinese 
film" (Semsel 1990:92). He points to two of 
those films, "Yellow Earth" and "The One 
and the Eight", as indicating “the end of 
makeup lessons and the beginning of self- 
innovation” (Semsel 1990:95). A review of 
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those two and three other films, “The Black 
Cannon Incident,” “Red Sorghum,” and "Ju 
Dou" will take us through the landmarks of 
the three periods. l 


The Movies 


“The One and the Eight” is a 1983 film, 
' the first by Fifth Generation filmmakers 
(excluding a couple of children's films), 
produced at the Guangxi Film Studio in 
Nanning. Directed by Zhang Junzhao with 
cinematography by Zhang Yimou, it is 
adapted from a narrative poem by the late 
poet Guo Xiaochuan (Semsel 1987:74). Set 
in 1941, during the resistance against 
invading Japanese, "the one" is Wang Jin, a 
military company political instructor who is 
wrongly accused of being a Japanese spy 
and jailed with a group of criminals, "the 
eight." There is a moment of tension when 
Wang is threatened with execution which 
seems to make a controversial point: 


Cleaning his pistol..., (a security officer) 
gradually turns his weapon toward us 
(the audience). The shock we 
experience because we identify with 
Wang Jin drives home a most rational 
idea: killing one's comrades is a 
suicidal act. Here is implicit criticism 
of the struggles within the Communist 
Party which have cost the Chinese 
nation dearly. (Semsel 1987:76) 


The most clearly controversial element in 
the film is its depiction of “negative” 
characters as protagonists, particularly as 
against the initially unsympathetic Red 


Army characters. Nor is Wang singled out 
as an exception because of his innocence. 
Whereas "the original poem focuses on the 
valor of (Wang); the film is more concerned 
with the latent honour of the other eight 
convicts" who redeem themselves fighting, 
and dying, along side the regular soldiers 
(Rayns 1989:13). The Film Bureau initially 
sent the film back demanding "seventy-odd" 
changes (Rayns 1989:15). Although 
changes were subsequently made in 
dialogue and storyline, the film depends for 
much of its meaning on its "look" — 
images, colors, shadow and light that create 


affective contexts for its characters and 


action (Semsel 1987:75). The "negative" 
depiction of the army persecuting the 
criminals, contrasted with the criminals’ self- 
redemption, is retained in the film's visual 
impact. In this film and others, Fifth 
Generation filmmakers in some degree 
succeed in circumventing censorship by 
resorting to "film language" to support their 
ideas. At the same time, because it is still so 
unfamiliar in China, cinematic expression 
often attracts criticism in its own right. A 
perfect example is the next film. 

"Yellow Earth" is the film most often 
held up as the Fifth Generations’ definitive 
early production. It brough the Fifth 
Generation to the attention of the world, 
becoming, after its 1985 screening at the 
Hong Kong film festival, "internationally the 
most popular Chinese film made since 1949" 
(Barme & Minford 1988:252). Directed by 
Chen Kaige, again with cinematographer 
Zhang Yimou, the film is set in North 
Shaanxi province in a vast, bleak, treeless 
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expanse of "yellow earth" cut through by the 
Yellow River and populated by desperately 
poor, primitive peasants. Zhang Yimou 
describes some of the film's intentions, 
many of which are achieved through his 
striking cinematography rather than any 
plotted element, making it immediately 
_ radical in Chinese terms: 


We wanted to express a number of 
things in "Yellow Earth": the bound- 
less magnificence of the heavens; the 
supporting vastness of the earth. The 
racing flow of the Yellow River; the 
sustaining strength and endurance of a 
nation. The cry of a people from the 
depths of primitive obscurity, and their 
strength; the resonant paean that issues 
forth from the impoverished yellow 
land. (Barme & Minford 1988:259) 


"Yellow Earth" re-tells a story from the 
screenplay of an early socialist propaganda 
film about an Eighth Route (Red) Army 
soldier during pre-revolutionary years (Yau 
1987:22). The year is 1939, and the soldier, 
Gu Qing, is roaming the province collecting 
peasant folk songs to convert to 
revolutionary use. His contact with one 
family in a village of illiterate and primitive 
peasants living in superstitious connection 
with the desolate landscape from which they 
scratch their existence provides the central 
thematic tension. Gu Qing's fervid, 
unquestioning dedication to a progressive 
socialist vision (call it faith) confronts the 
peasants’ profoundly rooted and dumbly 
inaccessible cosmology, and neither comes 
out the winner. In fact, the two alternatives 
are equally impotent for the family’s 


fourteen-year-old daughter who finally 
drowns. — her struggle for a better life 
frustrated by the “rules” of both sides. 

"Yellow Earth" was. criticized in China ` 
for its realistic presentation of the peasants’ 
poverty and ignorance, for its spartan 
dialogue and long meditative silences filled 
with ambiguous meaning, for its seeming 
"pessimism," and in general for failing to be 
responsible to the preferences of the mass 
audience. | 

Director Chen is quoted as instructing 
his film crew. "I want our film to be rich. 
and variable, free to the point of wildness... 
The quintessence of our style can be 
summed up in a single word: ‘concealment’ 
" (Barme & Minford 1988:259). Rayns says 
that the film “insists on the truth of 
ambiguity..., precisely the element most 
strenuously outlawed by Mao's "Yanan line’ 
on the arts" (referring to Mao's "Talks on 
Literature and Art," delivered in the caves of 
Yanan in 1942, "calling for a didactic, 
propagandistic art for the masses") (Rayns 
1989:30). Another Fifth Generation 
director, Teng Wenji notes: "Ambiguity is 
not a virtue in the Chinese arts traditionally 

. The Chinese audience is trained not to 
think, but to accept a given end" (Semsel 
1987:120). This is probably an overly broad 
Statement, but it is clearly true for the film 
audience. 

Ambiguity, slow pacing, and other. 
unfamiliar, hard to understand elements of 
“Yellow River" make it vulnerable to 
audience-based criticism. Older director, Yu 
Yanfu, in a statement critical of "Yellow 
River" said that the filmmakers "have 
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ignored the fact that our audiences, 
especially people in the countryside, cannot 
possibly cope with a film like this" (Barme 
& Minford 1988:261). This is a common 
complaint against the Fifth Generation, 
usually backed up by audience statistics, and 
it's true that most of their films have not 
been popular inside China. A corollary 
criticism is that Fifth Generation filmmakers 
make films primarily for foreign audiences. 

While all of these complaints were 
leveled against “Yellow Earth," and while 
foreign release was delayed for a year, in the 
end it was distributed in China and even 
popular with "young urban audiences" 
(Barme & Minford 1988:252). It benefitted 
from the increased openness and official 
tolerance of the time, but perhaps it escaped 
censorship also because, like many New Era 
films, it is not set in the present, and not, 
therefore, directly political. A useful 
Strategy for avoiding censorship, political 
content in China is often expressed 
allegorically. Director Chen: 


We were working with the idea that life 
in Shaanbei, the northern region of 
Shaanxi Province, could be equated to 
the position that China occupies in the 
contemporary world. I wanted to 
express how the Chinese have lived for 
many, many years. The location is a 
microcosm. That place is one of the 
most backward places I know, and 
China is backward. (Semsel 1987:136) 


"Yellow Earth" was controversial in 
terms that came to be characteristic of the 
critical reaction to Fifth Generation films. 
As shocking to the film community 


generally as to government censors, it is 
important to note that the innovations of 
"Yellow Earth” and other Fifth Generation 
films are not only the sujbect of official 
criticism — they go to the heart of 
filmmaking and artistic tradition in China, 
and represent a struggle not just with 
political repression but with deep-seated 
cultural expectations at odds with the artistic 
assertiveness of works like these. The 
criticisms of Fifth Generation films on 
grounds of audience reaction, and for 
emphasizing "negative" aspects of Chinese 
life and culture come from reviewers at large 
as well as from official policy makers. 

"The Black Cannon Incident,” produced 
at Wu Tainming'’s Xi'an Film Studio in 
1986, introduced a new twist to Fifth 
Generation Films by dealing with a 
contemporary subject and passing it by the 
censors as a comedy. Directed by Huang 
Jianxin, it is the story of an engineer who 
speaks German and plays chess. The 
engineer, Zhao Shuxin, is secretly 
investigated by a Party committee, 
"suspected of being party to some heinous 
plot when a postal worker reports him for 
sending a telegram consisting of the cryptic 
message: ‘Black Cannon 301 find money’ " 
(Barme 1986:40). As it turns out, Zhao lost 
a piece of his chess set on a working trip out 
of town and his message is to a friend, 
asking him to return to Zhao's former hotel 
room to look for the piece (Barme 1986:40). 
When the truth is revealed and Zhao is 
apprised of his close call "he lamely 
suggests to the party committee that perhaps 
he should give up playing chess" (Barme 
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1986:40). Geremie Barme says, "Zhao is 
the first anti-hero in mainland Chinese 
cinema... an innocent, and pathetically 
gullible victim of a party apparatus that sees 
him as nothing more than a pawn in a much 
larger game" (Barme 1986:40). Director 
Huang confirms: 


China abounds in the likes of Zhao 
Shuxin: diligent, trusting, selfless men 
with low expectations. They don't 
assert their individuality. I sympathize 
with them, and I despise them. I didn't 
set out to make "The Black Cannon 
Incident" a critique of overbearing 
bureaucracy. I simply wanted to say — 
this is the sort of thing that happens in 
our society. (Holdsworth 1987:56) 


Huang's comment is typical of the Fifth 
Generation and the emerging New Era ethic 
of individual assertiveness, often 
pejoratively labeled "humanism," and 
opposed to "socialist reality." His film is 
important as well because it was a popular 
success, appealing even to traditional 
audiences with its familiar comedic narrative 
style coupled with the new, more cinematic, 
less theatrical Fifth Generation technique. 
The Beijing Review said in 1988: "Though 
. (Huang's) films are regarded as China's 
‘exploratory... films, they still draw a large 
audience” (Zhang Wei 1988:27). Another 
Fifth Generation film, “Red Sorghum,” also 
tapped the popular well. 

"Red Sorghum" was cinematographer 
Zhang Yimou's directorial debut, produced 
in 1987, again at the Xi'an Film Studio. It is 
the first Fifth Generation film to succeed 
extensively both internationally and 


domestically. After winning the "Golden 
Bear" prize for best film at the Berlin Film 
Festival it became a major hit in China, and 
consequently attracted renewed official 
scrutiny and criticism in the media, which 
the Beijing Review referred to as "The 'Red 
Sorghum’ Phenomenon" in its October 17- 
23, 1988 issue. 

"Red Sorghum" is another pre- 
Communist historical film, set in the 1930s. 
Adapted from a story by Mo Yan, it is an 
adventurous romp full of kidnapping, duels 
of honor, and illicit passion. Tony Rayns 
calls it "a proletarian belch of a film," but he 
also emphasized its "lush pictorial values 
and carefully thought-out color scheme," 
and points to its "celebration of a man and a 
woman who bow to no morality" as its 
central theme (Rayns 1991:28). Zhang 
himself said in the Beijing Review 
interview, "I hope that people are getting 
ever more lively, and that they dare to love 
and dare to hate, dare to live and dare to die" 
(Zhang Wei 1988:60). This is the kind of 
comment that comes up frequently when 
Fifth Generation filmmakers are 
interviewed. It reads equally well as 
innocuous observation or radical challenge, 
much like the films themselves. 

"Ju Dou" is the first international release 
of a new Fifth Generation Film finished after 
Tiananmen. A 1990 film, Ju Dou is also the 
first Chinese film with foreign backing, not 
counting films made in China by foreigners 
employing Chinese crews, like "The Last 
Emperor." It was wholly financed by a 
Japanese company, with post-production 
outside of China "which has put (its) 
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Original negatives beyond the reach” of 
Chinese authorities (Rayns 1991:28). Thus, 
although the Ministry of Radio, Cinema and 
Television attempted to have it withdrawn 
from Oscar consideration, it was unable to 
do so over the protests of the Directors 
Guild in the United States (Rayns 1991:28). 

"Ju Dou" is again set in a village in pre- 
Communist China. The story involves a 
family which, through senseless devotion to 
custom and tradition, is driven to sadism, 
incest, cruelty, revenge, patricide and finally 
. utter destruction. Each of these elements is 
graphically presented, making it what film 
critic David Chute calls "an exceedingly 
earthy story for China" (Chute 1991:64). 
The family home is also the family business, 
a dye factory filled with great swaths of red 
and yellow cloth which back up the film's 
obsessive color scheme and anticipate the 
flames of the final scene when the title 
character, Ju Dou, burns the factory down 
around herself. Chute's reading: 


The upshot is a bitter sense of what 
people can become if they are frustrated 
and humiliated for too long... the lovers’ 
souls are poisoned unto the next 
generation by the retributive acts they 
are finally driven to. The oppressor 
passes his corruption on to the 
oppressed. (Chute 1991:64) 


It might be added that the implicit 
solution is to "burn down” the past and start 
anew. That is not necessarily Zhang's 
intended message. Another director, Teng 
Wenji, tells George Semsel in an interview: 
“You're more observant than the critics here, 
but you may be looking at films in ways that 


Chinese do not" (Semsel 1987:119). In fact, 
he confirms that Semsel's reading of one of 
his own films is essentially correct. Still, 
Semsel reads various shots in a way that 
surprises Teng. The point is that we need to 
take some care deciding that all Fifth 
Generation messages are radical if you only 
look beneath the surface. Having made that 
caveat, Zhang himself provides plenty of 
support for allegorical readings of his films. 
Since the release of "Ju Dou," Zhang has 
established himself as a leading figure in the 
film world, earning the title of "Chinese 
Master" in a New York Times Magazine 
feature article this year (March 1, 1992). 
His new film, "Raise the Red Lantern," is 
the latest international release of a Fifth 
Generation film. Like "Ju Dou,” "Red 
Lantern" was also financed abroad (Taiwan 
via Hong Kong), also nominated for an 
oscar in the U.S., and also initially denied 
distribution in China. And again, it is set in 
the past, making it "a study of specifically 
feudal, and thus safely discredited, Chinese 
marriage customs" (Chute 1991:64). On the 
set with Zhang, Chute quotes him on the 
film's modern extension: "I am not 
suggesting that people still live this way, 
only that they still think this way... I reveal 
my ideas toward society, toward marriage, 
toward life in China, through one Chinese 
family" (Chute 1991:64). Even this, 
however, while it is certainly radical since it 
criticizes modern China, is not explicitly a 
political idea. Often the Fifth Generation 
filmmakers are more directly critical of 
Chinese culture than of politics, of remnant 
feudal thinking that is felt to be holding the 
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Chinese back. But this can translate as an 
indirect challenge to a political leadership 
which frustrates progress by playing on the 
model of feudal (and Confucian) authority to 
maintain its position, even while it joins in 
disparaging feudal tradition in its rhetoric. 
The strange result is that an independent 
artist's attack on feudalism becomes an 
attack on Party authority, and this is possibly 
why the periodic cultural crackdowns 
specifically target "bourgeois liberalization." 
"Red Lantern,” although less shocking than 
"Ju Dou," is perhaps a more profound 
criticism 

of the Chinese situation. A promotional 
press release provided to U.S. theaters 
quotes Zhang in an interview about the film: 


They (the film's characters) just can't 
break out of this feudal mentality. They 
live in this big house with its courtyard 
and high walls, and they are at the same 
time the oppressed and accomplices to 
this tragedy. Everything in the film 
happens in the courtyards. I like the 
high walls and the root tiles. 
Everything, their lives, their deaths, 
happen within those high walls. There's 
no escape. 


"Ju Dou" and "Red Lantern,” two of the 
latest and probably the best of China's New 
Era films, bring us up to date. George 
Semsel concludes that in the decade leading 
up to Tiananmen Chinese film “went 
through a process from unconsciousness to 
con-sciousness," opening up to personal 
artistic expression and "diverse aesthetics, 
forms, and styles" (Semsel 1990:90). 
However, whereas Semsel, Rayns, Barme 


and others consider that the New Era closed 
with Tiananmen, it has probably only been 
silenced for a term. Short of another 
Cultural Revolution, which really seems 
impossible, there is only one direction for 
China to go, albeit more or less slowly 
depending on the political leadership. 


What's Next? 


It was not the case that before 
Tiananmen innovative filmmakers had an 
easy time. Several cultural crackdowns 
occurred during the New Era, and an 
economic crisis in the film industry put 
increasing pressure on film studios to 
produce more popular formula films and 
fewer "art" films. The Chinese movie 
audience these days is down from a high of 
30 billion annual attendance to the modern 
low of "only" 16 billion. The situation is 
exacerbated by low ticket prices (generally 
six cents), free showings in workplaces, 
schools, hospitals, and in the remote 
countryside where films are shown outdoors; 
by a distribution system that fails to target 
particular audiences for particular films; by 
deteriorating, unheated, un-air conditioned 
theaters; and by fantastically over-staffed 
studios with big payrolls to meet. And, of 
course, these economic realities act to 
reinforce ideological pressure to make films 
for the masses. 

On the other hand, economic pressure 
may turn out to be a double-edged sword, 
equally hazardous to propaganda films. 
Recent propaganda releases have met with 
an unenthusiastic reception, particularly by 
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the young urban audience which emerged 
after the Cultural Revolution with the same 
experiences, the same impatience with the 
past, and the same alienation from the 
political leadership as the filmmakers of the 
Fifth Generation (Kristof 1991:L15/Rayns 
1991:29). In fact, the New York Times has 
just reported that the Ministry of Radio, 
Film and Television may be "loosening its 
grip on culture" once again, as evidenced by 
its announcement that "Raise the Red 
Lantern” has finally been approved for 
release inside China, and its intention "to 
reevaluate films that (have) previously not 
received approval” (WuDunn 1992:11). The 
same article speculates that an important 
reason for this latest liberalization is a 
significant decline in movie audiences and 
revenues noted since the crackdown 
following Tiananmen crowded the screens 
with pro-Party themes. 

Paul G. Pickowicz published a an in 
1991 called "The Theme of Spiritual 
Pollution in Chinese Films of the 1930s" in 
which he looks back at pre-Liberation 
"spiritual pollution" films of both the right 
and the left and finds that: i 


The uniqueness of social, economic, and 
political conditions that spawned these 
ideological and cultural crusades in the 
1980s, the image of China as the 
innocent victim of foreign spiritual 
pollution is neither new, nor the brain 
child of post-Mao Chinese Communist 
theoreticians and propagandists. 
(Pickowicz 1991:38) 


Moreover, he says, spiritual pollution and 
anti-bourgeois liberalization campaigns are 
sometimes used to cover for "nagging social 
problems without having to point to the 
failings of the Party itself" (Pickowicz 
1991:38). Film critic, Shao Mujun adds 
that, "all the passive aspects of traditional 
Chinese culture and ways of thinking such 
as restraint, unity, and similarity (become) 
sufficient weapons to limit minds” in these 
campaigns (Semsel 1990:157). Pickowicz 
seems to see this cycle of opening followed 
by crackdown repeating itself indefinitely, 
but there are at least three reasons to doubt 
it. The first is the emergence of a new 
generation of restless youth already referred 
to, the second is the confusion and hesitancy 
of the political leadership, and the third is 
the inevitable cultural invasion that will 
come in stride with economic liberalization, 
like it or not. 

Tiananmen was an especially dramatic 
event for participants, for observers, and 
also for China's political leadership. 
Because of the drama of that event, the 
cultural backlash has been initially extreme, 
but it hasn't been a perfect picture of 
repressive accord. Tony Rayns, in a 1991 
article lashing out against the cultural 
crackdown, pointed to Ai Zhisheng, Minister 
for Radio, Film and Television, and Tian 
Congming, Vice Minister with special 
responsibility for film, as the chief culprits 
(Rayns 1991:28). Ai and Tian, he said, had 
been making "a series of increasingly absurd 
and tunnel-visioned decisions” of late 
(Rayns 1991:28). He attributes their 
foolishness to feelings of insecurity: 
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Minister Ai...was appointed to his post 
by ex-Politburo member Hu Qili, who 

.. fell from power along with Zhao Ziyang 
after the events of June 1989. The fall 
of Hu Qili evidently left Minister Ai 
with his back unprotected. (Rayns 
1991:28) 


This illustrates a confusing network of 
patronage that alternately pets and purges 
nervy bureaucrats, and it is not new. Hu 
Qili, before he was purged, was sometimes a 
champion of the “hundred flowers” policy 
and sometimes a villain, as when he called 
for the expulsion of dissident scientist Fang 
Lizhi from the Party. What's more, political 
appointees like Ai, "who has no knowledge 
of or enthusiasm for cinema" (Rayns 
1991:28), are bound to find themselves at a 
loss over what to do about films or other 
cultural industry products that they simply 
don't understand. The picture one gets 
following the mood swings of bureaucratic 
policy-making in China is not of a unified, 
monolithic party line. It is rather a portrait 
of ideological confusion barely contained. 
This does not suggest that another Cultural 
Revolution is in the offing. 

Zhang Yimou's last two films, "Ju Dou" 
and "Raise the Red Lantern,” as well as 
Chen Kaige's latest, "Life on a String" 
(1991), have all been financed with foreign 
backing (Rayns 1991:28). These are the big 
names in China's New Era cinema, 
internationally known, and for that reason 
relatively independent. They are exceptions, 
not the rule, and their films and others are 
still sometimes banned in China. Chen is 
living in New York. Former Xi'an studio 


head/film director and patron of the Fifth 
Generation, Wu Tianming, has been in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco recently, and 
other Fifth Generation figures are abroad in 
Europe. However, there are signs again of 
opening in China, and the fact that Zhang 
and other Fifth Generation filmmakers have 
been able to continue making films in China 
at all is an indication that the political 
leadership is not prepared to risk being 
accused of a return to "gang-ness" and the 
potential that might hold for another popular 
uprising. 

Caution has been evident in the political 
rhetoric of the recent crackdown, seeking to 
preserve the "hundred flowers" rubric even 
while it stomps on the meaning. According 
to the Beijing Review just after Tiananmen: 
“We must continue to carry out the policy of 
‘Letting a hundred flowers blossom and a 
hundred schools of thought contend’ so as to 
prevent bourgeois liberalization" (Beijing 
Review 1989:48). The same Review article 
recites a standard criticism of the Cultural 
Revolution and recognizes “Yellow Earth," 
“Red Sorghum" and another film as winners 
of international film awards and indicators 
of "progress in film production." Utter 
confusion and direct contradiction in terms 
are common. Another Review article quotes 
a politburo member: _ 


To rejuvenate Chinese films, literature 
and art, both the principles of "serving 
socialism" and “letting a hundred 
flowers blossom and a hundred schools 
of thought contend" must be imple- 
mented. (Beijing Review 1990:12) 
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Another source of the uncertainty that 
the leadership is apparently experiencing 
must be the apparent contradiction of 
maintaining and promoting economic 
reforms while keeping culture under wraps. 
The "Special Economic Zones" of China's 
southeast are not only economic refuges, 
they are increasingly cultural experimental 
zones as well. The authoritarian, feudal 
traditions of agrarian China and of 
Communist rule will be difficult to maintain 
in the increasingly industrial coastal 
provinces. Hong Kong and Taiwan are 
already major sources of legitimate and 
smuggled or broadcast cultural products, 
primarily popular music, television 
programming and videos. When Hong 
Kong reverts to China in 1997 it will be an 
Open question whether the Chinese 
government is able to exercise more or less 
control over this cultural invasion. Hong 
Kong might well become a more potent 
cultural agency once it is joined with the 
mainland. l 

Finally, after a decade of the open door 
policy, after two major “democracy 
movements" (1979 & 1989), after an 
explosion of intellectual and artistic works 
clamoring for reform, and after the 
establisment of Fifth Generation films as the 
leading edge of a renaissance in the 
country's most pervasive mass medium, 
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Chuang Tzu's Prose Style 
and the Sublime* 


Chen Peng-hsiang 


Chuang-tzu scholars have commonly 
regarded the "Tien-hsia"X F chapter of 
the "Miscellaneous Books" fs as either the 
epilogue or preface to the philosopher's 
corpus.! In that introductory piece, Chuang 
Tzu GE , born 369 B.C.) after criticizing 
the pitfalls of his contemporaries, claims 
that, instead of probing the whole, what they 
obtained is but partial knowledge. As for his 
own system of thought and his philosophy 
of style, he writes: 


Blank, boundless, and without form; 
transforming, changing, never constant: 
are we dead? are we alive? do we 
stand side by side with Heaven and 
Earth? do we move in the company of 
spiritual brightness? absent-minded, 
where are we going? forgetful, where 
are we headed for? The ten thousand 
things ranged all around us, not one of 
them is worthy to be singled out as our 
destination — there were those in 
ancient times who believed that the "art 
of the Way" lay in these things. Chuang 
Chou heard of their views and delighted 


in them. He expounded them in odd 
and outlandish terms, in brash and 
bombastic language, in unbound and 
unbordered phrases, abandoning himself 
to the times without partisanship, not 
looking at things from one angle only. 
He believed that the world was drowned 
in turbidness and that it was impossible 
to address it in sober language. So he 
used “goblet words" to pour out endless 
changes, "repeated words" to give a ring 
of truth, and “imputed words" to impart 
greater breadth. He came and went 
alone with the pure spirit of Heaven and 
Earth, yet he did not view the ten 
thousand things with arrogant eyes. He 
did not scold over "right" and "wrong," 
but lived with the age and its vulgarity. 
Though his writings are a string of 
queer beads and baubles, they roll and 
rattle and do no one any harm. Though 
his words seem to be at sixes and 
sevens, yet among the sham and 
waggery there are things worth 
observing, for they are crammed with 
truths that never come to an end. 


*A slightly shorter Chinese version of this paper was published in Chung-Wai Literary Monthly 4.9 (1976):88- 
- 101. 
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Above he wandered with the 
Creator, below he made friends with 
those who have gotten outside of life 
and death, who know nothing of 
beginning or end. As for the Source, his 
grasp of it was broad, expansive, and 
penetrating; profound, liberal, and 
unimpeded. As for the Ancestor, he 
may be said to have tuned and 
accommodated himself to it and to have 
risen on it to the greatest heights. 
Nevertheless, in responding to change 
and expounding on the world of things, 
he set forth principles that will never 
cease to be valid, an approach that can 
never be shuffled off. Veilded and 
arcane, he is one who has never been 
completely comprehended. (Kuo 1098- 

99; Watson trans., 373-74) 
In the "Yti-yen" $% chapter, in which he 
touches on his own mode of thought and 
expression, Chuang Tzu writes: "Imputed 
words make up nine tenths of it; repeated 
words make up seven tenths of it; goblet 
words come forth day after day, 
harmonizing things in the Heavenly 
Equality" (Yao 947; Watson trans., 303). In 
fact, the style of Chuang-tzu and particularly 
that of the "Inner Books" j% , which are 
generally considered the authentic works of 
the philosopher, is very unique in that it is a 
mixture of both discursive and metaphorical 
languages. Proportionally, about two-thirds 
of the corpus are in metaphorical and 
repetitive languages, and only one-third is 
dedicated to discursive language. However, 
a sublime style can be noticed in all Chuang 
Tzu's language, be it discursive, 
metaphorical, repetitive, or even his 
ostensibly far-fetched words. In Chuang 
Tzu's own discourse quoted above on his 


system of thought and philosophy of style, 
for example, words: and phrases such as 
"boundless, and, without form,” 
"transforming," "death," "life," "Heaven and 
earth," "ten thousand things,” “unbound and 
unbordered," "endless changes," "that never 
come to an end," “the Creator," “broad, 
expensive, and penetrating,” “profound, 
liberal, and unimpeded," and "the greatest 
heights" all imply a sense of great 
magnitude and infiniteness, constituting 
what Liu Hsieh. (l , 466-520) calls 
"grandeur" HE8 (Wen-hsin tiao-lung 
SCL AERE , 505) or what Ssu-K'ung T'u ( 
Aæ. , 837-908) conceives of as "the 
sublime H " (See Tsu, 22).2 For more 
than 2,200 or more years, regretably, no in- 
depth scholaristic emphasis, among the piles 
of study on Chuang Tzu's philosophy and 
writings, has been placed on his stylistic 
sublimity or gracefulness. 

In the same quoted epilogue, Chuang 
Tzu says that he expounds his views "in odd 
and outlandish terms, in brash and 
bombastic language, in unbound and 
unbordered phrases, abandoning himself to 
the times without partisanship, not looking 
at things from one angle only .... So he used 
‘goblet words’ to pour out endless changes, 
‘repeated words' to give a ring of truth, and 
‘imputed words' to impart greater breadth... 
Though his writings are a string of queer 
beads and baubles, they roll and rattle and 
do no one any harm. Though his words 
seem to be at sixes and sevens, yet among 
the sham and waggery there are things worth 
observing, for they are crammed with truths 
that never come to an end." These 
statements have in fact clearly described his 
own unique style. His writings may seem 
far-fetched, but he does not "make himself a 
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partisan.” Likewise, his uncanniness is 
never intended to “harm" anyone. And 
though his words on the surface might 
"seem to be at sixes and sevens,” they are 
still "worth observing" for their truths and 
overtones. These words do speak explicitly 
of the philosopher's own style. Still, they 
are not without oversimplification. In the 
history of Chuang-tzu scholarship, most 
discussions suffer from such oversimpli- 
fication. | 

In his discussion of Chuang Tzu, the 
historian Ssu-ma Ch'ien (4/838 , 145-86? 
B.C.) writes: 


Chuang Tzu's book consists of more 
than a hundred thousand words, and 
most of them are in metaphorical 
language.... Yet he is good at 
composing, analyzing, signifying, and 
making analogy. He appropriates ideas 
from Confucian and Moist scholars, 
even from those of his contemporaries. 
He employs a wild and extravagant 
language to suit his character, and as a 
result neither prince nor noble has 
thought highly of him. (Hsin-chiao 
Shih-chi 2143-44) 


It is indeed true that Chuang Tzu is good at 
“composing, analyzing, signifying, and 
making analogy" and that the nature of his 
rhetoric is "wild and extravagant," but such 
an opinion is too general. It is likewise 
somewhat hasty to conclude that Chuang 
Tzu's book consists mainly of "metaphorical 
language,” for upon close inspection, we 
find in it no less repetitive language. In fact, 
on about two-thirds of the pages of Chuang- 
tzu, metaphorical language’ and repetitive 
language are used adjointly and 
alternatively.. Thus it might be more proper 
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to say that it consists mainly of "both 
metaphorical and repetitive language." 
Because he over-emphasizes the metaphor- 
ical language of Chuang-tzu, he has ignored 
Chuang's own emphasis on repetitive 
language in the "Tien-hsia" and "Yti-yen" 
chapters, and thus accuses him of 
“appropriating ideas from Confucian and 
Moist scholars." I think it improper to use 
the phrase "p'iao-po =| | ," no matter 
whether it is used in the sense of "attack" 
ate or "purloin" H% . In Chuang-tzu, 
Confucian or Moist scholars, like all other 
ficticious ancient kings or wisemen, are only 
tools for expressing Chuang’s own ideas, 
rather than real historical figures. Some of 
the words and terminologies of these 


scholars might be used, but they are 


employed for the sake of convenience and 
coherence in writing, and thus by no means 
constitute plagiarism. It is equally unfair to 
say that Chuang Tzu attacks Confuciansim 
and Moism. It is true that Chuang Tzu has 
launched an attack on Mo-tze (468-376 
B.C.), but his appropriation- of Confucius 
(551-479 B.C.), Yen Hui (Zale) . 521-490 
B.C.) and other Confucian historical figures 
as metaphors is not totally negative. On the 
surface, he seems to be debasing 
Confucianism, but his glorification of.it can 
also be found. Therefore, it is inaccurate to 
say that his appropriation of Confucianism 
and Moism is but plagiarism.> 

Prose writers of the T'ang and Sung 
dynasties, such as Han Yü (#2 ,.768-824), 
Liu Chung-yiian (/#13<7¢ ), 773-819), Su 
Tung-po (#532 , 1036-1101), and many 
others, have praised Chuang Tzu greatly. 
Liu confessed that he often “referred to the 


works of Chuang Tzu and LagTzuias,a > A 


point of departure" (3-6). Accordijigto thenie 
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"Biography of Su Shih" #4 in the History 
of Sung and Su Ch'e's (#&# , 1039-1112) 
"An Epitaph of Mister Su Tung-po" 
Baia + aseta, Su Tung-po had finished 
reading all the classical and historical 
canons in his youth, and he was very fond of 
books by Chia Yü (A78 , 201-169 B.C.) and 
Lu Chih (H , 754-805).. But "after 
reading Chuang Tzu, I sighed: ‘Before I 
may have had some opinions, but was 
unable to express myself clearly. This book 
I read today expresses what I want to say so 
well!"4 Such words of praise did attract 
their contemporaries to Chuang Tzu's 
writings, but they are not good practical 
criticism. : 

Chen Shou-ch'ang (S238) of the Ching 
dynasty is the first scholar who is able to 
analyze Chuang-tzu paragraph by paragraph 
clearly, and at the same time to point out the 
Significance of Chuang’s mixing metaphor- 
ical language, repetitive language, and 
"goblet words." In his "Directions to the 
Reader" of the Commentary on the Real Text 
of Nan-hua 21 RIE , he writes: 


There are three kinds of language in 
Chuang Tzu’s, writing, namely, the 
metaphorical, the repetitive, and "goblet 
words." In fact, repetitive language and 
“goblet words" are included in 
metaphorical language, and there is 
metaphorical language within the 
metaphorical language. All Chuang 
Tzu's annotators have missed this point. 
My book attempts to analyze Chuang 
Tzu's language level by level, with no 
reference to conventional idea or 
common knowledge, and this is the fruit 
of a foolish person's thoughts. 


The merit of Chen's work lies in his 


i 

| 
awareness of Chuang 'Tzu's using three kinds 
of language interchangeably and his 
innovation in analyzing Chuang-tzu level by 
level, with no reference to conventional 
notions from scholars of Taoism, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism. ‘Moreover, after com- 
menting on each chapter of Chuang-tzu, he 
presents a recapitulation to illuminate the 
reader. An instance of this is his note at the 
end of the "Ta-chung/shih” XHP chapter: 


A true man is one, born by nature and 
his death is only al change of matter in 
nature. He is not susceptible to sorrow 
and pleasure. With wisdom and 
sensitivity, he completely apprehends 
all. From such an aspect, an optimist 
and one who waits passively for the 
outcome of an event look almost the 
same in appearance, but they are indeed 
of different mind. (Commentary, 58) 


"Ta-chung-shih" mainly discourses on how 
man cultivates himself to be a True Man 
conforming to the action of Tao and nature. 
The idea of the True Man expresses the 
embodiment of Tao, He is therefore free 
from the worldly ideas of life and death, and 
thus a true being embodying the heavenly 
and the human. This example demonstrates 
that Chen's integrative study is indeed a 
remarkable contribution to the Chuang-tzu 
scholarship. However, he has stopped short 
of exploring the uniqueness of Chuang Tzu's 
stylistic structure. 

Except for Chang Mo-sheng's (@& Bk4) 
New Interpretation on Chuang Tzu, recent 
Chuang Tzu scholarhsip has provided 
nothing very satisfactory in terms of a 
stylistic study of Chuang’s writing.) Yeh 
Kuo-ching 4R , for example, discusses 
Chuang Tzu's writing in a whole chapter of 
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his book Chuang-tzu yen-chiu FiF , but 
his observations are as crude and 
generalized as those of his predecessors. He 
writes: 


Since Chuang Tzu truly understands 
Truth and the Heavenly, he manages to 
express his idea freely and 
magnificently. His writing therefore 
presents a sublime style, like clouds 
floating above the mountains or spring 
welling out from the earth, which is so 
natural and so extravagant. His 
metaphorical analogies range from the 
huge creatures like the fabulous K'un ff 
fish and the P’eng JÈ bird to the smallest 
things like stick and pebble; and 
likewise in his writing man is shown to- 
be lively by using a diversity of. people 
— from the pre-historic ancients to the 
crippled unprivileged. To narrate an 
event or describe a visible thing in 
words is really quite-easy, but to 
represent a reasoning of abstract ideas 
by pen and ink is rather difficult. 
Chuang Tzu is good at analyzing. He 
illustrates his thesis by using 
metaphorical language, illuminates his 
own idea by repetitive language, and 
explains metaphysical or abstract ideas 
by materialistic or concrete examples. 
It is impossible for us to emulate him. 


(153) 


Although general and abstract, Yeh's 
passage denotes several facts. First, Chunag 
Tzu is a man with a true nature, and so his 
writing expresses a sublime naturalness. 
Second, Chuang Tzu is able to create things 
and animals of large and small scale, and 
men of whatever appearance. Third, by 
means of metaphorical and repetitive 
languages, Chuang Tzu uses concrete 


objects to present abstract ideas. Yeh's 
argument has indeed penetrated into the very 
core elements of Chuang-tzu which make it 
a literary text. However, his analysis suffers 
from emptiness and a lack of solid 
illustration. 

As evidenced in the above quotation, the 
sublime aspect of Chuang-tzu has been 
touched on by critics of different schools. 
The present paper intends to apply the 
concept of the sublime to study the style of 
Chuang-tzu. Additionally, critics can also — 
discuss Chuang Tzu’s text from the aspects 
of grace and intertextuality. I presume that 
studies like this when brought together, 
might lead to a more thorough and 
comprehensive understanding of Chuang's 
style. 

In the Western world, Longinus the 
Greek of the first century was the first major 
rhetorician to attempt a discussion of the . 
sublime. The treatise "On the Sublime"® is 
a reply to a book on the same subject by the 
Cicilian rhetorican Caecilius. What 
Longinus stresses very much in this treatise 
is the comprehensive soul of a writer, and 
also the rhetorical devices through the use of 
which a writer could achieve sublimity in his 
works. This treatise is divided into forty- 
four sections. Apart from the thirty-fifty 
section and some fragments, its main focus 
is on the rhetorical devices to achieve 
sublimity in writing. Marjorie H. Nicolson 
refers to Longinus' definition of sublimity in 
nature as the "natural sublime," and to his 
rhetorical sources as the “rhetorical sublime” 
(29-32, 30-33, and passim). Such a 
distinction is essential in the history of 
Western aesthetics, and it also serves as well 
in discussing Chuang Tzu's prose style. 

According to Longinus, there are two 
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kinds of sublimity: the true sublime and the 
While the true sublime, 
which is able to "please all and always" (80), 
uplifts our soul "instinctively" (80), the false 
Moreover, Longinus 
postulates that there is "an art of the sublime 
or lofty" (77), and that the learned sublimity 
is aS important as the natural sublimity. 
Thus in section VIII, he advances five 
principal sources of the sublime: 
power in forming great conceptions, (2) 
vehement and inspired passion, (3) the due 
formation of figures of thought and 
expression, (4) noble diction, and (5) 
dignified and elevated composition. 
Longinus holds that the first and second 
components of sublimity are almost innate, 
whereas the rest are “partly the product of 
art” (80). In other words, the great souls that 
contribute to the formation of great thought, 
and the vehement and inspired passion in 
writers are derived from Heaven. ‘Those 
which remain, however, are acquired 


false sublime. 


one is ineffective. 
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through constant learning. 


Besides dealing with 


treatise: 


2. What fact, then, was before the eyes 
of those superhuman writers who, 
aiming at everything that was highest in 
composition, contemned an all- 
pervading accuracy? This besides many 
other things, that Nature has appointed 
us men to be no base or ignoble 
animals; but when she ushers us into life 
and into the vast universe as into some 
great assembly, to be as if were 
spectators of the mighty whole and the 
keenest aspirants for honor, forthwith 
she implants in our souls the 


(1) the 


rhetorical 
sublimity, Longinus discusses the natural 
sublime in the thirty-fifth section of the 


unconquerable love of whatever is 
elevated and more divine than we. 3. 
Wherefore not even the entire universe 
suffices for the thought and 
contemplation within the reach of the 
human mind, but our imaginations often 
pass beyond the bounds of space, and if 
we survey our life on every side and see 
how much more if everywhere abounds 
in what is striking, and great, and 
beautiful, we shall soon discern the 
purpose of our birth. 4. This is why, by 
a sort of natural impulse, we admire not 
the small streams, useful and pellucid 
though they be, but the Nile, the Danube 
or the Rhine, and still more the ocean. 
Nor do we view the tiny flame of our 
own kindling (guarded in lasting purity 
as its light ever is) with greater awe than 
the celestial fires though they are often 
shrouded in darknesses; nor do we deem 
it a greater marvel than the craters of 
Etna, whose eruptions throw up stones 
from its depths and great masses of 
rock, and at times pour forth rivers of 
that pure and unmixed subterranean fire. 
‘5. In all such matters we may say that 
what is useful or necessary men regard 
as commonplace, while they reserve 
their admiration for that which is 
astounding. (97) 


He believes that man admires the natural 
sublime innately. The passage above is 
recognized by Western aestheticians as the 
earliest discourse on the natural sublime. 
Though Longinus’ treatise was com- 
posed in the first century A.D., it remained 
buried until 1554 when Francis Robertelli 
re-published it at Basle, northwestern 
Switzer-land. In 1674, the French poet and 
critic Boileau (1633-1711) translated it into 
French and sublimity came into vogue in 
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Europe. Other Western critics and 
philosophers who have discussed the 
concept include Jonn Dennis (1657-1734), 
Shaftesbury (1671-1713), Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719), Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), 
Edmund Burke (1729-1797), Arthur 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860), and others.’ 
The present paper has no intention of 
surveying the transmission of the concept of 
sublimity in the West or of tracing how 
differently it was treated by different 
scholars. Here we intend only to discuss the 
views of Dennis and Kant. 

Dennis was the first Englishman who 
postulated that the sublime differs from the 
beautiful. He derived this concept of 
aesthetics from the classics and the medieval 
Fathers. For him, beauty (=Nature) means 
"the Proportion, Situation, and Dependence 
of Parts," and “is nothing but that Rule and 
Order and Harmony" (qtd in Nicolson, 280). 
Though the sublime is not higher beauty, it 
can elevate the soul. It can reveal itself only 
through the “extravagancies” of Nature 
(Nicolson, 279). Its sources are God, and it 
is the revelation of God's grandeur and 
power in nature. He therefore categorizes 
the sources of his sublime into three groups. 
First came "God, Angels, and other 
Creatures of the immaterial World." The 
second group comprised "the great 
Phaenomena of the Material World." To 
these Dennis added the “Ideas of Sublunary 
Things; as of the four Elements.... Winds 
and Meteors of all sorts, Seas, Rivers, 
(qtd in Nicolson, 282). In 
general, Dennis' theory of sublimity is an 
elaboration and expansion of Longinus' 
concept of the natural sublime. Dennis 
differs from Longinus in a number of ways. 
First and foremost, since Longinus was a 


pagan, his belief was in “gods,” instead of a 
monolithic "God," whereas Dennis 
frequently referred to God, the Maker, 
revelation, religion, etc. Second, Dennis 
mainly discourses on the natural sublime, 
but at times when he discusses the rhetorical 
sublime, he bases his concept on the classics 
and orthodoxical religious doctrines. Third, 
while Longinus emphasizes the effect of the 
sublime on the reader and audience, Dennis 
focuses on the causes of sublimity. 
Generally speaking, Dennis is un-Longinian. 

The influence of Kant's aesthetic theory 
is extremely far-reaching. Many think that 
his theory, especially his idea of the sublime, 
is an integration, renovation, and deepening 
of the kaleidoscopic aesthetic theories of the 
eighteenth century (Monk, 5-6). The 
definition of the sublime laid down by Kant 
is "what is absolutely great" (94), and the 
greatness he means is only “comparable to 
itself alone" (97). In a nutshell, according to 
his concept, the sublime has only to be 
sought "in our own ideas" (97). Moreover, 
he divides sublimity into "the mathe- 
matically sublime" and “the dynamically 
sublime" (94). While the former concerns 
itself with the faculty of cognition, the latter 
involves the power of desire. To be specific, 
the mathematically sublime is a concept of 
subjective judgment of the body of an object 
in terms of mathematical and logical 
estimation. The dynamically sublime 
derives from our treating subjectively an 
object as a power unable to control us. The 
real sublime is only to be sought in an 
object-appreciating mind. In terms of his 
subjectivity, we discover that Kant's theory 
of the sublime has its corresponding 
foundation in his aesthetic system and 
transcendental philosophy. 
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We should now clarify why a Western 
concept of the sublime is applicable in an 
analysis of the style of Chuang-tzu. Of all 
classical prose of the Pre-Ch'in 722 era, this 
book of Chuang's was the first to have 
contained such large portions of sublime 
passages. Its dominant style is "wild and 
extravagant," “profound, liberal, and 
unimpeded." Whether we label his style 
"grandeur" HE , "masculinity" Kij, or 
"the sublime" in the Chinese context, such 
are the ingredients we find in Chuang Tzu's 
text. Likewise, we can find Existentialist 
concepts in Chuang-izu, but we simply don't 
use the term Existentialism to describe 
Chuang Tzu's thought. To employ Western 
aesthetic concept in exploring the stylistic 
features of: Chuang-tzu might be illumi- 
nating and useful. ' | 

We can find both the rhetorical sublime 
and the natural sublime in Chuang-tzu. In 
the passage quoted from the "Tien-hsia" 
chapter, we notice that Chuang Tzu uses 
words and images to express a sense of 
greatness and infiniteness. These words are 
arranged according to complex patterns so 
that they create a strong effect of sublimity. 
It goes without saying that Chuang Tzu has 
that particular innate power of forming great 
and important conceptions in the Longinian 


sense. His emotions are indeed vehement. 


Therefore, in terms of emotion and 
conception, his language is very expressive. 
He uses grand phrases and elevated words 
skilfully, not only to express ideas but also 
emotion. What's more, he infuses his 
writing with strong feelings, often 
exhausting our skills and language of 
explication. As for his metaphor, a glance at 
how he presents the difference between 
usefulness and uselessness by contrasting 


the huge P'eng bird with the tiny marsh quail 
in the "Hsiao-yao-yu"” 383i chapter is 
sufficient as evidence that he is indeed a 
master of language. As for his "noble 
diction" and “dignified and elevated 
composition," we find that Chuang is good 
at re-arranging and fabricating words, and 
then endowing them with new significance. 
Weak living things such as the marsh quail 
or the morning mushroom, compared to 
the gigantic bird and then to the great 
Ch'un A## tree, take on different meanings. 
Longinus once remarked: "Sublimity is the 
echo of a great soul” (81). Chuang Tzu is by 
all means such a great soul, for words which 
seem electricized sparkle in the flow of his 
language. 

To illustrate his sublimity, let us now 
look at his discourse on Tao in the "Ta- 
chung-shih" chapter of the “Inner Books" 
where he writes: 


[Tao] has its reality and its signs but is 
without action or form, You can hand it 
down but you cannot receive it; you can 
get it but you cannot see it. It is its own 
source, its own root. Before Heaven 
and earth existed it was there, firm from 
ancient times. It gave spirituality to the 
spirits and to God; it gave birth to 
Heaven and to earth. It exists beyond 
_the highest point, and yet you cannot 
call it lofty; it exists beneath the limit of 
the six directions, and yet you cannot 
call it deep. It was born before Heaven 
and earth, and yet you cannot say it has 
been there for long; it is earlier than the 
earlier time, and yet you cannot call it 
old. (Kuo 246-47; Watson trans., 81) 


Unlike Lao-tze (604?-531 B.C.), Chuang 
Tzu talks less frequently about Tao, for he 
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wants to obliterate the boundary between the 
noumenal world and the phenomenal world; 
while in the Tao Te Ching i8(## the two 
diametrically contrast each other. Readers 
of Lao-tze would agree that Chuang Tzu's 
passage quoted here has appropriated the 
ideas in the first and fourth chapters of the 
Tao Te Ching which run as follows: 


The Tao that can be trodden is not > 
the enduring and unchanging Tao. The 
name that can be named is not the 
enduring and unchanging name. 
[Conceived of as} having no name, it is 
the Originator of heaven and earth; 
[conceived of as] having a name, it is 
the Mother of all things. 

= The Tao is [like] the emptiness of a 
vessel; and in our employment of it we 
must be on our guard against all 
fullness. How deep and unfathomable it 
is, as if it were the Honored Ancestor of 
all things! How pure and still the Tao 
is, as if it would ever so continue! I 
don't know whose son it is. It might 
appear to have been before God. (Yii 
17 and 23; Legge trans., 95 and 97-98) 


Similar though they might be, Chuang Tzu's 
words assume a- different style. 
Comparatively, Chuang Tzu is a better 
craftsman in using parallels and contrasts, 
and his syntactic arrangement is more 
rhythmic. His sentences flow smoothly as if 
there is a marvelous, strange breath piercing 
ceaselessly through the lines. While Chuang 
Tzu's words are arranged in a free floating 
style, Lao-tze's style tends to be more 
concise, meticulous, and reserved. 

The Tao of Chuang Tzu is termed 
"Heaven," "life," "nature," "breath," or 
“naturalness,” and it "gave birth to Heaven 


and to Earth," yet it does not presume to be 
their originator or source. It is an infinitely 
great and omnipresent power which doesn't 
have volition, but neither beginning nor end. 
It differs from the Greek concept of nature 
and the Western idea of the Maker/God as 
the prime motivator. It posseses all the 
features of what Kant calls "the absolutely 
great." In addition to Tao, images such as 
"Heaven and Earth,” T'ai-chi Ai ," and 
"the six directions," all suggest infinite 
magnitude and grandeur. They are, to a 
certain extent, comparable to Dennis’ second 
source of the sublime: “the great 
Phaenomena of the Material World." To the 
ancient Chinese, these phenomena might 
lead man's mind to Tao or Nature, but not 
necessarily to a Creator with power will. 

-= We have so far discussed how Chuang 
Tzu attains the rhetorical sublime in his 
work. His natural sublime, on the other 
hand, can be found in the great bulk of 
metaphorical and repetitive language, which 
constitutes about two-thirds of his writings. 
In the "Hsiao-yao-yu" chapter, it is 
mentioned that the P’eng bird could soar up 
to ninety thousand fi Æ , and the antique 
great Ch'un tree counted sixteen thousand 
years as one spring and one autumn. 
Though these huge or long-lived things are 
to be equated with the tiny beings, such as 
the cicada, little dove, morning mushroom, 
and mole cricket to express Chuang Tzu's 
equalization theory and his idea that 
"everything goes well in its own place," they 
are nonetheless of great magnitude. When 
compared with the ocean, celestial fires, and 
Mount Etna, which Longinus views with 
awe and astonishment in section XXXV of 
his treatise, we discover that they are indeed 


‘sublime in the Longinian sense. 
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The “Inner Books" of Chuang-tzu 
contain many passages expressing the 
natural sublime. The opening description of 
the wind in the "Ch'i-wu lun" Him 
chapter is really a most marvelous piece of 
writing. The section in question runs thus: 


Tzu-ch'i said, "The Great Clod belches 
out breath and its name is wind. So 
long as it doesn't come forth, nothing 
happens. But when it does, then ten 
thousand hollows begin crying wildly. 
Can't you hear them, long drawn out? 
In the mountain forests that lash and 
sway, there are huge trees a hundred 
spans around with hollows and openings 
like noses, like mouths, like ears, like 
jugs, like cups, like mortars, like rifts, 
like ruts. They roar like waves, whistle 
like arrows, screech, grasp, cry, wail, 
moan, and howl, those in the lead 
calling out yeee/, those behind calling 
out yuuu! In a gentle breeze they 
answer faintly, but in a full gale the 
chorus is gigantic. And when the fierce 
wind has passed on, then all the hollows 
are empty again. Have you never seen 
the tossing and trembling that goes on?" 
(Kuo 45-46; Watson trans., 36-37) 


Here visual and auditory images are inter- 
woven by means of a technique which 
Western poets call synaesthesia. The wind 
is Of course a manifestation of the Maker's 
great power. As one of the four elements, it 
is an example of what Dennis identified as 
the second and third sources of the sublime. 
Since Dennis' concept of sublimity was an 
outgrowth and development of Longinus' 
natural sublime, we can view the violent 
wind and fierce gusts of Chuang Tzu in 
Longinian terms and regard them as sublime 


objects. In fact, all the audio-visual descrip- 
tions — such as how the fierce wind blows, 
how it makes noises, and the very daring 
images of the mountain forests and "huge 
trees a hundred spans around" — are all 
sublime. 

In the previous discussion, we often 
distinguished the natural sublime from the 
rhetorical sublime for the sake of conve- 
nience. However, once we focus our 
discussion on writing rather than “isolated” 
natural objects, we can only deal with the 
rhetorical sublime. More specifically, we 
can only argue how he feels and how he uses 
certain techniques to capture sublimity. In 
literature, the natural sublime can be found 
only if we take the natural objects our of 
their literary context, and then put them back 
into the context of real nature (which is 
exactly what I have done, and this is 
different from Longinus' and Dennis’ 
discussions, in which the sources of natural 
objects and their effects on the viewers are 
emphasized). If we do not make this shift in 
context, we can only talk about the 
rhetorical sublime. , My argument is that, 
though Chuang Tzu seldom reveals his 
admiration of gigantic objects, he is able to 
envisage and even figuratively manipulate 
things infinitely great, and thus he expresses 
the natural sublime. — 

The description of the wind is a 
corollary of a discussion of the "three 
pipings" =#8 between Tzu-ch'i #2 and his 
disciple Tzu-yu --##. In the dialogue, ideas 
are presented through the words of the 
master and his disciple. The structure of 
their discourse can be seen as "repetitive." 
According to Ch'eng Hsiien-ying's (ZX) 
Annotation i and Lu Te-ming's (S754 , 
556-627) Commentary ##X , Tzu-ch'i, a 
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brother of King Chao of Chu ÆA was a 
learned man practicing the Tao, and Tzu- 
was his disciple. It is better for Chuang Tzu 
to introduce the sages here and let their 
discussion explain the Tao, than to talk 
about it abstractly himself. Most remarkable 
is Chuang Tzu's ability to at once express his 
abstruse thought and describe the 
indescribable natural phenomena. Indeed he 
has already combined philosophy with 
literature. 

About two-thirds of the pages of 
Chuang-tzu are written in what Chuang 
means metaphorical, repetitive languages 
and "goblet words.” If we consider the 
“Inner Books" alone, we find that 
"metaphors" occupy 80% of the pages, 
certainly a glaring proportion. Thus we 
must further illustrate Chuang's. style, with 
examples taken from his metaphorical and 
repetitive sections. The second section of 
"Chi-wu lun," for example, presents a 
dialogue between Wang Ni £f? the master 
and Nieh Ch'tieh #% the disciple. In this 
dialogue, the metaphorical language is 
included within the repetitive. According to 
the "Tien-ti" Kk chapter, Pei I #27" and 
Wang Ni, Wang Ni and Nieh Ch'tieh, Nieh 
Ch'tieh and Hsti Yu sf , and Hsü Yu and 
Yao 52 were masters and disciples. Hsii Yu 
and the other three were contemporary sages 
and recluses who lived under Yao's rule 
(Kuo 415). They appear frequently in 
Chuang-tzu. In order to express his system 
of thought through these mainly fictitious 
figures, Chuang Tzu thus employs a certain 
kind of language, sometime repetitive and 
sometimes quotational. In the exchange 
between Wang Ni and Nieh Ch'tich, the 
disciple asks the master if the Perfect Man, 
the Tao incarnate, is still concerned with 


worldly gain and loss. Wang replies: 


"The Perfect Man is godlike. Though 
the great swamps blaze, they cannot 
burn him; though the great rivers freeze, 
they cannot chill him; though swift 
lightning splits the hills and howling 
gales shake the sea, they cannot frighten 
him. A man like this rides the clouds 
and mist, straddles the sun and moon, 
and wanders beyond the four seas. 
Even life and death have no effect on 
him, much less the rules of profit and 
loss!" (Kuo 96; Watson trans., 46) 


Since Wang Ni's description of the Perfect 
Man's experience is symbolic and 
significant, his account is a parable in the 
broad sense of the word. 

The style of the passage quoted from the 
"Chi-wu lun" chapter is sublime. In his 
writing, Chuang Tzu often uses short 
sentences followed by shorter ones to create 
a sense of torrential sound. At times, his 
composition follows a structure of parallel 
and contrast. Moreover, he is good at 
depicting scenes of great vista and 
splendeur. In this respect, his mastery of 
using words and phrases which imply great 
magnitude or infinity is crucial. In the last 
quoted passage, individual words and 
phrases such as “great swamps," "the great 
rivers Ho and Han We ," “swift lightning," 
" howling gales,” "the sun and moon,” "the 
four seas," “the clouds," and seas and 
mountains, already create a sense of 
spreading vastness and awe. When skilfully 
combined, these phrases form a sublime 
scene. According to Kant, such words and 
phrases more often than not suggest “the 
absolutely great." They are also the core 
ingredients of "elevated and dignified 
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language" in the Longinian sense. 

Finally, let us examine the first 
paragraph of the "Hsiao-yao-yu”" chapter, 
where we find the idea that large beings 
possess their own felicity: 


In the northern darkness there is a 
fish and his name is K'un. The K'un is 
so huge I don't know how many 
thousand li he measures. He changes 

‘and becomes a bird whose name is 
P'eng. The back of the P’eng neasures I 
don't know how many thousand li 
across and, when he rises up and flies 
off, his wings are like clouds all over 
the sky. When the sea begins to move, 
this bird sets off for the southern 
darkness, which is the Lake of Heaven. 

The Universal Harmony records 
various wonders, and it says: "When 
the P'eng journeys to the southern 
darkness, the waters are roiled for three 
thousand li. He beats the whirlwind and 
rises ninety thousand li, setting off on 
the sixth-month gale.” (Kuo 2 and 4; 
Watson trans., 29) 


While the passage cited from the "Chi-wu 
lun" chapter is a parabolical narrative 
embroidered with repetitive language, this 
passage is purely of metaphorical language. 
Expressions describing the northern sea, the 
K'un. fish, the transformed P'eng bird, the 
bird's huge wings, the southern sea, 
whirlwind, the long distances, and how the 
sea moves, how the bird rouses and flies off, 


flaps on the water and moves to the southem — 


Sea, all present objects of great size and 
grandeur in action. The repetition of "I don't 
know how many thousand li he measures" is 
effective for it emphasizes an awareness of 
infinity. Moreover, the short sentences 
transmit a sense of rapidity and mirror the 


quick transformation of the fish to the bird 
and its rapid ascension on the whirlwind. 

In China, an aesthetic concept of the 
sublime comparable to that of the West was 
formed only with the emergence of Liu 
Hsieh of the South and North Dynasties and 
Ssu-K'ung T'u of the T'ang. However, even 
thought there is no terminology denoting 
sublimity in Chuang Tzu's work (which 
predates by almost a thousand years that of 
Liu Hsieh), we do in fact notice such 
Stylistic features. Likewise, before 
Longinus' treatise was translated by Boileau, 
English Elizabethan dramatists like Marlowe 
and Shakespeare, and poets in the 
seventeenth century, especially Milton, had 
already composed sublime works. 
Borrowing the theory of sublimity from the 
three Western aestheticians to apply to 
Chuang Tzu's writing definitely contributes 


. to our understanding of his style. However, 


Chuang-tzu cannot be fully explicated by 
Western theories. The concept of the Tao or 
Nature is equivalent neither the nature 
controlled by the Greek gods, nor the will 
power of a Christian God in Dennis. The 
work of Chuang Tzu is a philosophical text. 
Though literary rhetorical devices are 
employed, it is by no means a text intended 
to expound/exemplify any one aesthetic 
theory. We can discuss it with the help of 
Longinus' theory of the five sources of 
sublimity, the concept of rhetorical and 
natural sublime, Kant's definition, and 
Dennis’ concept of the three causes of the 
sublime, but we have no proof that Chuang 
Tzu has intentionally touched upon the 
cause or effect of sublimity, forno such 
word is mentioned in Chuang-tzu at all. It 
is equally difficult to apply Kant's “the 
mathematically sublime” to Chuang-izu, for 
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the book contains many parabolical read, whether the objects are real or from 
narratives, and the actual size of the objects Chuang Tzu's imagination, we don't feel that 
mentioned is often beyond logical we are controlled, or else we would not be 
calculation. “The dynamically sublime," on able to appreciate the work. 

the other hand, is more applicable. As we 
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The importance of the "Tien-hsia” chapter can be seen, for instance, by Chang Mo-sheng's argument. 
Chang advocates that this chapter should be taken not only as the "Epilogue" {&FF , but also as the 
"Introduction" #8/¥ or "Preface" EFF of Chuang-tzu. See New Interpretation, pp. 18-19. 

In the "T'i-hsing” t&l chapter, Liu Hsieh categorizes literary works into six different styles. The 
sixth is called "Chuang-li" which I have rendered as "grandeur" and Vincent Yu-chung Shih as 
"vigorous and beautiful" (307). This particular style more or less approximates Ssu-K'ung T'u's 
"Hsiung-hun" #4 or the Longinian sublime. 

In his biography of Chuang Tzu, Ssu-ma Ch'ien remarks that Chuang "wrote 'Yti-fu 7%,’ "Tao-chih 
HIE, 'Ch'ü-ch'ieh $f, to attack the Confucians so as to illuminate Taoism" (Hsin-chiao 2143- 
44). As a rejoinder to this, Su Shih critcizes Ssu-ma for not "knowing Chuang well enough,” for on 
the surface Chuang was criticizing Confucius whereas in essence he was on the latter's side. Besides 
suspecting Chuang's intention of writing "T'an-chih" and "Yii-fu,' he cast doubt on Chuang's 
authorship of these pieces as well as “Jang-wang”" RE and Shuo-chieh” at, See Su's “Chuang Tzu 
tz'u-t'an chi" TAi , Tung-po ch‘i-chi, XXXII. 

See page 1 of the "Biography of Su Shih" and p. 14 of "An Epitaph of Mister Su Tung-po,” and these 
two pieces are included in Tung-po ch’i-chi. 
The third chapter of Chang's New Interpretation slightly deals with Chuang Tzu's style; the 
"Explication of Title” and "Annotation" also deal with the organization of Chuang's individual 
chapters. Chang confessed that his interest in Chuang-tzu was inspired by Chen Shou-ch'ang. See 
his New Interpretation I, chapter 3, p. 33. For a survey of contemporary scholars’ research and 
findings in mainland China, please read Chien Kuang-ming FGA , "Ta-lu Chuang-hsiieh yen-chiu 
k'ai-k"uang" ALEVE SO, Ta-lu ti-ch'ü Chung-kuo ku-tien-wen-hsiieh yen-chiu, pp. 83-102. 
Almost every good anthology of Western literary criticism includes Longinus' "On the Sublime," 
sometimes the whole piece.and sometimes only excerpts. The translation I use here is W. Rhys 
Roberts’, in Critical Theory Since Plato, pp. 76-102. 

For a survey and examination of these aestheticians’ different views, please consult my Chinese 
article "Chung-hsi wen-hsiich li te hstung-wei kuan-nien" PROX SMH &, Wen-hsiieh p'ing-lun 
3 (1976): 1-51. This article was later included in my book Wen-hsitieh ch’ung-tso yü shen-ssu, pp. 
159-212. 

Yao Nai ( Xt} , 1732-1815) divides writings into two types: yin-jou [222 and yang-kang BH) , and 
the meaning of his second type almost corresponds to that of Western sublimity (VI:8-9). 
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Saradamani the Holy Mother 
The Making of a Madonna* 


Narasingha P. Sil 


This paper is about an illiterate village 
woman of late nineteenth-century Bengal, 
Saradamani Chattopadhyay, otherwise 
known as Srima — the Holy Mother. The 
story of her strange marriage to the famous 
Bengali saint, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
the Great Master (1836-86), and her 
eventual transformation into a veritable 
goddess and an inspiration behind the 
Ramakrishna or Vedanta movement 
commands attention for a variety of reasons. 
First, contrary to the hagiographical 
accounts by devotees and believers, there 
was virtually nothing significant in 
Saradamani's credentials to make her a 
spiritual leader. Second, and even more 
important, her much publicized divine status 
never detracted her from mundane life with 
its material and moral concerns. Sarada the 
Holy Mother was a quintessentially 
pragmatic woman — kind, gentle, self- 
effacing, and yet possessed of strong will 
and abundant common sense. A mother par 


excellence, she combined the qualities of 
psychological strength and fortitude, 
courage as well as compassion. Finally, the 
Holy Mother's odyssey illustrates in a 
unique way the quiet but effective feminine 
power in the making of a socio-spiritual 
movement. This last point is especially 
significant in view of the fact that 
Saradamani was no feminist in our sense of 
the term but a Hindu woman whose life was 
guided completely by the religious traditions 
and prescriptions that exalted the role of the 
male and justified the subjugation of 
women. 

Nevertheless, Sarada's life and achieve- 
ments contribute immensely to the current 
feminist discourse in world religions. It has 
been argued that the major world religions 
such as Hinduism, Christianity, or Islam 
have legitimated the subjugation of the 
female in a patriarchal society and “the 
religious rules and institutions acted as the 
inexorable guardians and guarantors of the 
patriarchal world organization."! The 
feminist response to the male-oriented and 


* T thank the offices of Institutional Development, provost, and Dean of Liberal Arts & Sciences, Western Oregon 
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frankly male-dominated theology has 
articulated a new spiritualism, which 
_ Elizabeth Davis celebrates as the antithesis 
of "masculist materialism."* The “feminist 
religion" countering "patriarchal religion” is 
likely to create new myths while attempting 
to demolish the old ones. A balanced 
approach and a more wholesome option for 
our world would be, it has been suggested, a 
“universal religion,” which conduces the 
development of a "perfect personality" of 
the individual seeking to realize the "divine 
principle” in everybody.? Sarada's life illus- 
trates this balanced approach beautifully. 
Unknowingly or unwittingly, 
Saradamani became instrumental in the 
making of a monastic order — the 
Ramakrishna Mission — thus heralding in 
India a movement presaging the advent of 
the feminine power. In part this obscure and 


modest wife of an ascetic godman represents | 


the latent shakti, the quintessential mother- 
power recognized throughout India, most 
especially in Bengal. In part, however, she 
represents the all-embracing, all-loving, and 
always-suffering mother of the Bengali 
household. Indeed she was mother to her 
scores of devotee-children — male as well 
as female — thus fulfilling the wishes of her 
saintly husband, who never consented to 
consummate his marriage after his child 
bride Sarada had come of age, but who 
predicted that she would have innumerable 
surrogate children.* "I am your true mother," 
Saradamani once told her devotee, Girish 
Ghosh, "a mother not by virtue of being 
your Guru's wife, nor because of any 
assumed relationship, nor by way of empty 
talk, but your own true mother."5 In other 
words, as this brief account seeks to 
demonstrate, Sarada the Holy Mother was a 


female saint, who combined in herself the 
primordial feminine qualities of compassion 
and common sense while at the same time 
internalizing the incarnational traditions and 
myths of popular Hinduism.® 


il 


Saradamani was born into a poor 
brahmin family of Jayrambati village in the 
district of Bankura in modern West Bengal 
on December 22, 1853. Her parents were 
deeply religious ‘people, the father 
Ramachandra Mukhopadhyay being a petty 
farmer and a priest of the community, which 
consisted mostly of non-brahmin families, 
such as milkmen, barbers, blacksmiths, or 
sweets makers. Typically the nineteenth- 
century Bengali village life was marked, as 
now, by religious rites, folklores, and 
legends. The child Sarada grew up in this 
milieu, abrobing the piety of her community, 
playing with toy gods and goddesses, and 
fantasizing about the various exploits of the 
divine beings of folklore. As her biographer 
has written, "she was thus going through her 
lessons in the kindergarten of religion."7 

Yet at the same time the child was, as is 
usual with other girls, quite fond of gold 
jewelry. We are told how as a five-year old 
bride of the twenty-three-year old Ramakr- 
ishna, Sarada refused to part with her bridal 
ornaments borrowed by her mother-in-law. 
The ornaments were taken off her person on 
the suggestion of the groom after his child 
wife had fallen asleep.® Even after she had 
attained adulthood, Sarada continued to be 
fascinated by gold. In fact her husband, who 
had been preaching the merits of giving up 
kamini-kanchan, that'is, "woman and gold or 
wealth,” declared that she was actually 
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goddess Saraswati, the goddess of learning, ` 


by virtue of her name Sarada, which meant 
the "“bestower of sar or essential 
knowledge", and “that's why she likes to put 
on omaments." Accordingly, a pair of gold 
armlets were purchased for her. She was 
also presented with a pair of gold bracelets 
following his vision of Sita, the wife of the 
legendary god Rama.? Saradamani was in 
fact admonished by a devotee for her habit 
of wearing ornaments which were thought 
unsuitable for an ascetic's wife.!° 

Even after her husband's death on 
August 16, 1886, the thirty-three-year old 
Sarada failed to give up wearing omaments 
because she reported a vision of Ramakr- 
ishna ordering her not to take off her jewelry 
as his passing away was not his "death." 
Also, contrary to the custom of Hindu 
widows of Bengal, she continued to wear 
Sari with a red border. Gambhirananda has 
succinctly commented on the "surprisingly 
singular ...strange combination of divinity 
and humanity" in her character.'! This 
coexistence of this-worldly and other- 
worldly concerns in all her dealings is 
perhaps the most interesting and certainly 
the greatest characteristic of this simple, 
charming, and utterly lovable woman. 


Oi 


Saradamani's divinity was first pro- 
claimed by her husband. In order to 
understand his motive behind deifying his 
young wife we need to look into the saint's 
sexual orientation and anomalies. A recent 
psychological study has brought out, for the 
first time, Ramakrishna's confused sexual 
Orientation — most probably an outcome of 
the sexual trauma suffered in childhood 
and early youth.!? Since his childhood 


Ramakrishna believed that he was a woman 
and behaved as such. Most important, he 
abhorred sex with women. On the other 
hand, he imagined himself as Lord Krishna's 
female lover Radha and carried on his 
spiritual exercise in madhura hava, the 
erotic "sweet mood" of an ecstatic female. 
He claimed that this state of his was one of 
divine madness, which prompted his 
employers at the Kali temple at Dak- 
shineswar (where he worked as a priest) as 
well as his own mother, to get him married. 

The ascetic young man's choice fell on a 
five year old girl from the nearby village. 
The marriage took place in May 1859 and 
immediately after the ceremony the child 
bride left for her parental home, as was often 
the custom with such marriages. The groom 
returned to his temple to continue his 
spiritual exercises and from 1861, exclu- 
sively tantrik practices, under a mysterious 
nun (bhairavi) named Yogeswari. Within a 
few years reports of his "very scary" and 
"extremely horrible" tantrik sadhana 
reached Sarada at Jayrambati. A teenager 
by now, she became alarmed and hurried to 
the adjoining village of Kamarpukur, where 
Ramakrishna had taken his tantrik mentor to 
help his sadhana at his ancestral home.!3 
Here she was harassed and humiliated by 
Yogeswari, who feared that she would lose 
control over- her spiritual adept, but 
mercifully for Sarada, Rama-krishna's 
insistence on living with his wife (he was 
becoming increasingly disturbed about the 
bhairavi's sexual lessons as part of her 
training) under the same roof, discouraged 
the nun and she departed in despair. 

The post-bhairavi phase of Ramakr- 
ishna's sadhana was marked by vatsalya 
bhava (mood of maternal affection) and 
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madhura bhava (erotic mood of divine 
madness). At Jayrambati village where she 
had been staying since November 1867, 
Sarada heard a canard that her husband had 
gone stark mad. She hastened to 
Dakshineswar in 1872 and arrived at 
destination considerably ill. It is at this 
point that Ramakrishna's problems started as 
he had now to live with his eighteen-year 
old wife. He had of course attmpted to 
desexualize the young woman at 
Kamarpukur in 1867 by assuming the role of 
a mother to her. Now at Dakshineswar, he 
made her believe that she was the mother, 
indeed the Divine Mother (that is, goddess 
Kali), Back in 1867 he had taught her about 
the unreality of the world and its troubles 
and tribulations.!4 He had even harped on 
the agonies of motherhood if the children 
died, and even abused her angrily when she 
mildly protested.'* However, by 1872-73, he 
succeeded in his enterprise. As he recalled 
later: "After marriage I anxiously prayed to 
the Divine Mother to root out all sense of 
physical enjoyment from her mind. That my 
prayer had been granted, I knew from my 
contact with her during this period."!6 

Even though Ramakrishna's Vedantic 
teacher, Totapuri the Naked One, recom- 


mended that the former, being a realized — 


Saint, was free to have sex with his wife, he 
chose to remain celibate. Most probably, 
Ramakrishna was a victim of what the 
Chinese call koro, that is, virility anxiety, 
quite common among passive and dependent 
East and South Asian males.!”7 His childhood 
encounters with the roving monks and the 
village women (who looked upon him as 
Krishna and spent hours with the ecstatic 
boy every day), his possible sexual abuse by 


his employer Mathura Mohan Biswas (who 


spied on the young priest, encouraged him to 
dress up like a woman by buying him 
ornaments and feminine clothes, and who 
occasionally made him sleep with him), his 
excessive masturbation (in Ramakrishna’'s 
suggestive language, worship of the penis 
with flowers and pearls), and above all, his 
belief, quite common among Hindus, in the 
efficacy of retention of semen — all this had 
to do with his aversion to normal sex, a 
tragic outcome of his "unmanning," and his 
own idosyncratic ideas about “immaculate 
sex" (or divine sex) as well as his physical 
growth (possibly gynacomastia, that is, 
formation of female breasts) and 
infirmities.'1* Reportedly, his genitals 
"contracted and entered completely into his 
body like the limbs of a tortoise" at the sight 
of naked prostitutes.!? Shivanath Shastri has 
reported on the saint's confession in respect 
of his own sexuality: "It is no longer 
possible, it is all dead and gone" — an 
unmistakable hint at his own impotence.”° 

Ramakrishna's preferred "sex" was, as 
he said, "intercourse with atman" (most 
probably ritual masturbation). He in fact 
worshipped Sarada as a goddess on May 25, 
1972, most probably to persuade her that she 
being a goddess had to remain immaculate 
as well as to consummate what he believed 
as his tantrik exercises.” He was, however, 
a habitual voyeur since his childhood. As a 
child he often watched the village women 
bathe in the tank or defecate in the open. In 
his youth, he was made to watch ritual 
intercourse by his female tantrik mentor. He 
had seen his employer Mathura Mohan in 
intimate situations with his wife and often 
had the vision of cosmic vagina giving birth 
to the universe.” 
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IV 


As, the wife of a caste brahmin of 
nineteenth-century Bengal, Saradamani was 
accustomed to regarding her husband as god. 
She even came to be convinced that as his 
wedded wife she must also be divine.” Just 
aS Ramakrishna's divinity was first 
proclaimed by Mathura Mohan and later 
popularized by the Brahmo leader Keshab 
Chandra Sen and the famous playwright and 
actor Girish Chandra Ghosh in India and by 
Swami Vivekananda abroad, Sarada's 
divinity was proclaimed first by her husband 
(see above) and then popularized by a 
number of devotees. Among the latter the 
most sincere was Durgacharan Nag, who 
once struck his forehead repeatedly on the 
steps while bowing down to her and bied 
consequently.” The debauched but penitent 
Girish could never look directly at the young 
Sarada because he felt that he possessed a 
sinner's eye, but when finally he did he 
rather dramatically claimed that she 
resembled “a radiantly motherly figure" he 
had seen in dream curing him of a deadly 
disease.2° Ghosh even abused Sarada's 
brother who refused to agree with the former 
that she was divine. Once he declared 
publicly that Sarada indeed was "the Mother 
of the Universe — Maha-maya, Maha-Sakti 
—- appearing on the earth for the salvation of 
all creatures and at the same time exem- 
plifying the ideal of true motherhood."2’ He 
had announced Ramakrishna's divinity in 
late 1885 in a similarly dramatic fashion.” 

However, Sarada's internationally 
recognized Holy Mother figure was created 
by Vivekananda, who had also popularized 
the Vedantin image of Ramakrishna in the 
West.”” Most probably the Swami admired 


her selfless devotion to her husband, felt 
sorry for her austere life and grateful for her 
affection for him. He confessed: to his 
"fanaticism" in respect of the Holy Mother 
in a letter to Swami Shivananda: "Of 
Ramakrishna, you may aver, my brother, 
that he was an Incarnation...but fie on him 
who has no devotion for the Mother."°° The 
ebullient Vivekananda would even go to the 
length of glorifying Sarada at the expense of 
her godman husband and his acknowledged 
guru with such remarks as "in fact the 
Master was nothing" or “to me, Mother's 
grace is a hundred thousand times more 
valuable than Father's."3! In order to 
demonstrate his utter "bigoted" devotion and 
ultimate respect for Saradamani, the 
flamboyant Swami once drank dirty river 
water. by way of purifying himself before 
coming into her presence: When he: was 
asked by his companion to stop drinking the 
stuff, Vivekananda replied: "No, brother, I 
am afraid. We are going to the Mother, I am 
not sure if I am pure enough."3 He called 
her Bagala, Saraswati, or Durga — thus 
bestowing upon Sarada the names of various 
Hindu goddesses.*3 a, 

It may be that calling the young widow a 
goddess was the most respectable way of 
allaying her as well as of the society's 
misgivings in respect of her association, 
even living, with young monks. Until her 
permanent residence, Udbodhan, was built 
in 1909, she had to move, amidst great 
difficulties, between Kamarpukur, Jayra- 
mbati, various sacred places during a 
pilgrimage, and several homes in Calcutta 
following Ramakrishna's death in 1886. In 
order to accord her universal recognition as 
the central figure and inspiration behind the 
establishment of a nuunery, Vivekananda 
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attempted to procure funds in the United 


States.” Even though this particular project 
failed to materialize, the formal inaugeration 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Association on 
May 1, 1890 was done with her blessings. 


y 


Though it -has often been maintained by 
most biographers of Ramakrishna — with 
the sole exception of Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar, who had referred to the saint's 
"almost barbarous treatment of his wife"35 
— that the master had a loving care for his 
spouse, in actual fact, however, he, like most 
Bengali males of his time, took her for 
granted, though occasionally calling her his 
guide and source of strength. Such verbal 
— though hardly actual — glorification of 
wives while subjecting them to every kind of 
hardship was and still 1s quite typical of 
Hindu males. For example, Ramakrishna 
once admonished his nephew and 
companion Hridayram Mukhopadhyay, who 
had been rude to Sarada, that if she was 
provoked even the Trinity of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Maheswara could not save him 
from her wrath.” At another time he told 
his nephew that she was not only Shakti but 
Saraswati as well, because her name was 
Sarada.” 

It is possible to speculate that 
Saradamani was a homely-looking young 
woman though possessed of handsome 
features (as can be seen in her early 
photographs). Probably that was one of the 
reasons why her husband could regard her 
divine and detach himself easily from any 
erotic feelings for her and remark to Golap- 
ma, a companion of Sarada, that the latter 
was goddess Saraswati, who had "descended 


by covering up her beauty...lest unregenerate 
people should come to grief by looking at 
her with impure eyes."*8 There is also that 
amusing incident related by Golap-ma how 
in 1912, in Benares, she was mistaken for 
the Holy Mother by a visitor because of her 
stately and handsome stature.*? 

Sarada's entire young adult life was 
spent cooking and catering for her husband 
and his ecstatic cohorts. Reportedly she 
used to enter into the tiny cabin of the music 
tower attached to the temple at 
Dakshineswar regularly at three in the 
morning and could never come out even for 
the purpose of answering calls of nature.*° 
Ramakrishna depended entirely on his wife 
for his physical comforts. When once 
Sarada had to leave Dakshineswar for 
Kamarpukur to attend a wedding, 
Ramakrishna bemoaned his plight to his 
devotees.4! His food fetish was so 
pronounced that the first thing he would talk 
about early in the moming was what would 
be the menu for his lunch. Sarada usually 
followed his instructions faithfully. And she 
would be upset when she would lack the 
specific spices that he would like her to use 
in cooking.“ 

Ramakrishna would not relent on his 
food fetish even when he had difficulty 
swallowing due to cancer of the throat. He 
was prescribed a special liquid diet by the 
physicians which included clam stew. When 
his wife hesitated to cook the stuff because 
she did not feel comfortable killing living 
creatures, he forced her to do the chore. He 
was very fond of fish and Sarada had to keep 
live fish in a bowl in her room for the 
purpose of cooking it every day. On the 
other hand, the master once counseled a 
young devotee against fishing, proclaiming 
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that "a man of realisation can never be cruel 
to others."*3 He reportedly released a catfish 
which he picked up from the bank of a pond 
into the waters because he took special 
delight in saving life.“ 

The saint seems to have squandered all 
his humanity and love for others, especially 
for his young male admirers and devotees 
and not much was left for his own wife. 
When his patron Balaram Basu's wife fell ill, 
Sarada was forced by her husband to walk 
down to Basu's residence in order to visit the 
patient, in spite of her request for a 
conveyance as she found it embarrassing to 
walk on the city streets in public.45 His 
command to Sarada to walk in public in 
contravention of the social etiquette of the 
time and his sermons on propriety to his 
young wife seem quite contradictory or, at 


best, idiosyncratic, but she agreed to obey. 


Fortunately the lady was spared the ordeal 
due to the timely generosity of a devotee 
who hired a palanquin for her journey. The 
master also defied the customs of his society 
whenever these seemed to conflict with his 
personal comforts. During Sarada's 
menstrual periods — considered unclean by 
orthodox Hindus — when she could not 
cook, her husband would take the. food 
prepared in the temple kitchen. That food 
somehow disagreed with his system. One 
day when his stomach was upset, he forced 
her to resume cooking. "Who told you that a 
woman cannot cook for those three days?" 
burst out the hungry and angry husband. 
"You must cook for me as usual. There is 
nothing wrong about it."* 

From Swami Nikhilananda's biography 
of the Holy Mother we get a vivid 
description of Sarada's spartan abode — a 
small stuffy room in the temple music tower 


where she kept her supplies, worshipped and 
meditated, and slept without a mattress on a 
simple mat and a pillow stuffed with jute 
fibers left over from the slings which she 
had to make to hang pots of sweets for her 
husband's visitors. She also had to hang a 
pot containing live fish used for 
Ramakrishna's meals and the fish splashed 
water all night.47 Reputedly a strict 
disciplinarian, the master would never allow 
his overworked wife to sleep longer than 
what he considered proper. He would often 
pour water on her bed if she "overslept."*8 
After one has read Nikhilananda's saga of 
the mute tribulations of the hapless Holy 
Mother, one cannot help echoing the remark 
made by a visitor to Sarada's room: "She is 
in exile, as it were, like Sita."* 

The naive Saradamani, who was utterly 
mystified by her godman husband, protested 
that she felt no discomfort "if it was for his 
service." We get a glimpse of a part of her 
daily chore for the comfort of her ascetic 
consort from Yogin-ma's description. Her 
service, inter alia, consisted of giving her 
husband an oil massage before bath, 
preparing and then presenting lunch 
thereafter, and later, giving him a concoction 
of betel leaf as mouth refreshener as well as 
singing in a low tone during lunch for his 
entertainment. She, of course, had to be 
sufficiently careful not to cause his ecstasy 
by her songs as that would upset his lunch.5° 
Yet she was so thoroughly influenced by her 
manipulative husband's various injunctions 
and insinuations that she ceased to have any 
independent opinion on the matter. She 
even declared: "Ah! how he treated me! Not 
even once did he tell me a harsh word or 
wound my feelings."*! In the typical style of 
a male brahmin Ramakrishna postulated that 
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women being naturally mild and weak 
should be modest and meek.5? He also 
warned one of his devotees that women are 
generally untrustworthy and that is why they 
should kept under control by passing their 
time in the kitchen.°3 Saradamani was the 
living example of her husband's obiter dicta. 


VI 


In course of time Sarada came to feel 
that she, too, should have some of that 
divine afflatus which kept her ecstatic 
husband so much occupied. Ramakrishna 
had her watch the orgies of kirtan, that is, 
devotional songs, with a view to making her 
learn divine ecstasy at first hand. The 
method seems to have yielded result as 
Sarada finally turned an ecstatic. We have 
Yogin-ma's report that she "found the 
Mother seated for her daily worship...now 
giggling and the next moment weeping. 
Tears were rolling down her cheeks in an 
unceasing stream."4 She not only 
internalized her husband's mood of divine 
madness, she even occasionally imitated his 
habit of staying nude.*> She also claimed 
unhesitatingly that she was "the Divine 
Mother of the Universe."°© Swami Gambhi- 
rananda describes Sarada's predicaments 
after she had been deified by her devotees, 
who often inflicted acute physical pain on 
her by literally biting or hurting her limbs 
with a view to be remembered by their Holy 
Mother.*’ Surprisingly enough, she endured 
these persecutions of love and devotion with 
the solemn conviction that she indeed was 
divine because her husband had been god.*8 

This self-conscious divinity of the Holy 
Mother never degenerated into a conceit. 
What is remarkable and certainly 


commendable about Saradamani is the fact 
that she remained, as always, a loving, 
nurturing, and compassionate mother figure- 
-never a matriarch — of the Ramakrishna 
Order founded by Vivekananda. She truly 
was, as the Swami said, the Sanghajanani — 
"the mother of the Order."°? Dr. Mandavia 
has amply demonstrated the Holy Mother's 
"practicality and managerial ability” in her 
personal and public life (which often was 
inseparable). Mandavia has further 


‘illustrated Sarada's progressive and liberal 


outlook, her amicable relationships with 
Sister Nivedita, Sarah Bull, and Josephine 
Macleod. Above: all, according Dr. 
Mandavia, "Sri Sarada Devi was the very 
personification of purity, pateience and 
love."©° Swami Abhedananda described her 
as pavitrata svarupini — the very personifi- 
cation of purity.®! 

And yet this self-effacing, long- 
suffering, gentle Sarada was also a strong- 
willed and courageous woman who tamed a 
highway robber, calmed the flamboyant and 
unruly Girish intent on becoming a monk, 
and even physically overpowered a young 
male devotee, who had chased her in a 
sudden fit of insanity. Her ordeal with her 
niece Radharani (or Radhu) and yet her great 
affection for this mentally disturbed young 
woman demonstrates her ability to cope with 
human predicaments' and at the same time 
remain spiritually active and detached from 
the materiality of mundane life.63 In 
response to a monk's admonition that her 
constant preoccupation with Radhu was not 
good because it made her “just like people 
terribly entangled in the world," the Holy 
Mother stated firmly: "I am a woman, and I 
follow my womanly nature." 

The fittest accolade to Saradamani 


i 
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comes from her great Western admirer and 
devotee, Sister Nivedita, who wrote:® 


In her, one sees realised that 
wisdom and sweetness to which the 
simplest of women may attain. And yet, 
to myself the stateliness of her courtesy 
and her great open mind are almost as 
wonderful as her sainthood. 


A glance at Gambhirananda‘s magisterial 
biography of Saradamani together with 
Nikhilananda's biography and complitation 
and translation of her logia, and her 
conversations recorded by her devotee- 
children will at once reveal the wonderful 
nexus of maternal affection and ascetic 


Notes: 


spiritualism in the life and personality of the 
Holy Mother, unencumbered by pedantry 
and bigotry, and laced with the simple 
common sense and serene insight. In 
Nivedita's elegant expression, Sarada's life, 
indeed, "is one long stillness of prayer."© 
Just five days before her death on July 21, 
1920, the Holy Mother.advised a visitor in a 
language that should serve as her most 


eloquent epitaph:* 


"if you want peace of mind, do 
not find fault with others. Rather see 
your own faults. Learn to make the 
whole world your own. No one is a 
stranger. The whole world is your own. 
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-= Blue-Print for a Changing World” 


Howard Wolf > 


It never occurred to me as a sophomore at 
Amherst College in 1955-56 , when I was 
required to take an American Studies course, 
that I would have the honor one day to try to 
explain some aspects of my country's history 
in the world and the study of America's 
global role to such a distinguished group as 
The American Studies Association (ASA) of 
the Republic of China. 

I was interested in the "Problems in 
American Civilization" that we were asked to 
consider and write about — The New Deal: 
Revolution or Evolution?, The Meaning of 
Jacksonian Democracy, Slavery as a Cause 
of the Civil War (Handbook for the Study of 
The United States, eds. William Bate & 
Perry Frank (USIS, Washington, D.C., 
1989, P. 205) —- but I was more interested 
then in English Literature. | 

I didn't think of myself as a student of 
American literature and culture until I had a 
small awakening one day on a bus in New 
York City a few years later when it occurred 
to me that I could never know as much about 
the literature of Britain as I could about the 
literature of my own country. 

I agreed with T.S. Eliot that the 
"historical sense" requires us first to write 





Third Edition, Shorter, eds. 


with our "own generation" in our "bones" 
("Tradition and the Individual Talent," The 
Norton Anthology of American Literature, 
Baym et al, 
New York, 1989, P. 1828); but. I knew 
that my bones were American as I looked at 
the majestic Hudson River as the bus headed 
south from my neighborhood, Washington 
Heights, to Morningside Heights and 
Columbia University: landscape of the early 
Republic. oo me. 

As the grandson of Lithuanian 
immigrants on my father's side and German 
immigrants on my mother's, I felt a sense of 
gratitude to America for giving my family a 
homeland; and I was determined then to 
become as American as I could be. 

Exile and expatriation were privileges, 
it seemed to me, of the landed and 
established, the sons and daughters of 
the American Revolution, the highly gifted, 
and the oppressed (Henry James, Ernest 
Hemingway, Richard Wright). | 

~ Besides, America had just spearheaded 
an Allied victory over Germany and Japan, 
its Flying Fortresses had dominated the skies; 
its young men had shed blood on foreign soil 
to protect the Wilsonian legacy of self- 


*address delivered on April 25, 1993, in Tamkang University, Taipei. 
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determination, the basic tenets of 
constitutional democracy, and international 
law. AS 

It was, in the words of Henry Luce, "the 
American Century" (Hugh Brogan, The 
Penguin History of The United States of 
America, London, 1985, p. 606). 

“Why,” I asked myself on that fateful bus 
ride downtown, "would I want to study 
_ English literature at a time when 'The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ was replacing ‘God Save 
the Queen’ as an inspiring anthem for nations 
emerging from the ruins of fascism, war, 
genocide, and holocaust?” 

I have no doubt, looking back, that my 
incidental revelation was part of a larger 
impulse — both in America and overseas — 
to recognize the importance and, if you will, 
the supremacy, the empiric status really, of 
America in the immediate post-WWII period. 

I felt and understood at a personal level a 
change that was taking place in the world at 
that time; the Americanization of Europe and 
parts of Asia, a shift from a British and 
Euro-dominated world (with its legacy of 
colonial rule) to one of American economic 
and cultural hegemony (particularly in the 
area of popular culture). 

President Truman's signing of the 
Fulbright Act on August 1, 1946, the U.S. 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1946, and the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961 
(Terms and Conditions of Grant for 
American F ulbright Grantees, The Japan- 
United’ States Educational Commission, 
1993, ii) were at Once symbols of America's 
new cultural and educational role in world 
affairs and political attempts (largely 
successful) to expand that role. 

American Studies: and the study of 
American "civilization" came of age in 


the post-Hiroshima and post-Yalta period as 
an expression of America's confidence in 
itself (its institutions and "way of life"), its 
desire to spread its influence, and as part of 
the world's recognition that it was important 
and perhaps even beneficial to understand 
something about the "new" world: its 
democratic political stability, technological 
sophistication, and educational excellence; its 
expanding markets (domestic and 
international), efficiency, imagination, and 
openness. 

The study of American literature and 
culture advanced inevitably a view of 
America that was consistent with America's 
new role in world affairs. 

Indeed, the idea of America's relative 
"newnese”" and related ideas were set against 
Europe's "oldness" and obsolescence in the 
aftermath of WWII as a matter of national 
pride and international envy. 

Myths of innocence and origin were in 
the air. | 

America was described as a "virgin land" 
and "second Eden" by its critics and 
historians; the "frontier," as interpreted by 
Frederick Jackson Turner in his famous "The 
Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” became the crucible of liberal 
democracy. 

The emergence of American Studies 
(and, within it, or next to it, the study of 
American literature) was part of the 
celebration of American-style democracy after 
V-E and V-J days, after the defeat of two 
ultra-nationalist states that had been 
committed, in one form or other, to ethnic 
and racial "purity." 

America celebrated its immigrant legacy 
and the apparent success of the "melting pot" 
in this post-war period; and ŒE Pluribus 
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Unum (held firmly in the teeth of the eagle) 
became, in effect, the national motto. 

Those of us who were attending lectures 
in Amherst's College Hall (itself an emblem 
of mid-19th century righteousness) did not 
doubt that we would participate in a life of 
"discovery" and. expansion that would 
replicate, in some way, Whitman's 
celebration in "Passage to India" of 
Columbus's voyage. 


The mediaeval navigators rise before me, 

‘The world of 1492, with its awaken'd 
enterprise, 

Something swelling in humanity now like 
the sap of the earth in spring, 

The sunset splendor of chivalry declining. 


And who art thou sad shade? 

Gigantic, visionary, thyself a visionary, 

With majestic limbs and pious beaming 
eyes, a 

Spreading around with every look of thine a 
golden world, 

Enhuing it with gorgeous hues. 


("Passage to India," A Nineteenth-Century 
American Reader, ed. M. Thomas Inge, 
Washington, D.C., 1987, P. 16) - 


If we had reservations about the promises 
of the post-war boom (and we did, of 
course), they took the form of apprehensions 
about giving up individuality and selfhood in 
the name of corporate enterprise and a pre- 
established, assigned family destiny; but we 
didn't doubt that our rebellion against the 
nuclear family (a microcosm of the society as 

a whole) would lead to some kind of creative 
self-realization. 

The movies, plays, and prose of the 
period — family drama — supported this 


view: Death of a Salesman, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Rebel Without A Cause, 
Catcher in the Rye, Member of the ali 
to give a few examples. 

This sense of what I recently have come 
to call "creative alienation" was reinforced by 
the monumental importance given to Mark 
Twain's The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn by the leading Amerioan critics of the 
post-war era. 

Their celebration of Huck Finn combined 
what was still viable of the 1930's legacy 
after the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 (the 
betrayal of the Left) with a positive reading of 
escapist tendencies, especially as those flights 
from restraint towards freedom were 
associated with the American West. 

This was a "quiet," but deep, resistance 
on the part of my 1950's contemporaries 
to the self-congratulatory tendencies of 
America in the post-war period; and it 
reflected, as well, the influence of Freud and 
psychoanalysis — a spin-off, we might, say 
of the Nazi era, the immigration of displaced 
academics and intellectuals (many Jews) to 
the United States as refugees and survivors. 

But this resistance did not seriously 
challenge and call into question America's 
role in the post-war. period. Even the "Beat" 
movement, the most obvious cultural 
challenge to America in the pre-Viet Nam era, 
was only a blip on the national radar screen; 
and Jack Kerouac's On the Road did not so 
much threaten America's middle class as 
titillate it. 


2 e 
Needless to say, a great deal has changed 


in America and the world since my 
undergraduate days. 
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To be a successful American no longer 
means exclusively, as it did for my 
generation, to cultivate a White Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant (WASP) life-style: to enter the 
Hallis of Ivy and the canyons of Wall Street 
(William Pfaff, "Thus George Bush's 
America Passes Into History,” IHT, Nov. 9, 
1992). America is now a much more multi- 
racial, multi-ethnic, and multi-national society 
— we might even say that it is becoming 
(however painfully) a one-world country, the 
first in world history. 

America's military power, though it is 
more powerful relative to the world in the 
wake of the collapse-of the "former" Soviet 
Union and the Gulf War, is no longer a 
sufficient index of national greatness at the 
end of the 20th century, if not history. 

In a real sense, America and the Soviet 
Union created (and exaggerated) each other's 
Stature during the period of the Cold War. 
The Cold War served to conceal (or override) 
national weaknesses; and its demise leaves 
each side with its weaknesses exposed — the 
former Soviet Union more damaged than any 
Soviet hand or Kremlinologist could have 
predicted; the US uncertain about its 
empiric/hegemonic status: whether it 
possesses it, whether it wants to possess it 
(uncertain about how to act in either case). 

Despite George Bush's efforts to assert a 
New World Order at the end of the Gulf War 
in the eleventh hour of his Presidency, with 
America in the cockpit, everyone knew 
(including the American voting public) that 
America needed more to compete and 
cooperate in economic terms on a global 
scale more than it needed to dominate 
militarily. 

America needed, first, to balance its 
budget and correct its imbalance of trade; and 


it could not attend to these items without 
reducing the cost of its military. 

The putative end of the Cold War makes 
America both more and less powerful: more 
powerful than its old adversary, but less 
necessary as a mega-power in the world. 

Other wealthy nations can rush in where 
angels fear to tread, particularly Germany and 
Japan, once their governments sort out 
appropriate military missions in the post- 
WWII era. These tortuous efforts of national 
self-definition are going on right now. 

The rise of the European (EC) and Asian 
economies (especially Germany and Japan, 
along with the Dragons/Tigers) over the past 
two decades have been, of course, the most 
powerful forces affecting America perception 
of itself as well as the world’s perception of 
America. 

Where my generation saw the Americani- 
zation of Europe and parts of Asia, the 
present generation sees the Asianization of 
America (and Hispanicization) in terms at 
once observable and atmospheric (Michael 
Woo's current political candidacy for Mayor 
of Los Angeles, see South China Morning 
Post, April 11, 1993, highlights this point). 

Even as overseas students flock to 
America for advanced training, they 
recognize that they bring, in the main, higher 
standards and a stronger work ethic with 
them; they recognize that they are taking more 
advantage of America's distinguished 
educational opportunities than Americans 
themselves, and they believe as well (I have 
heard many such opinions in Hong Kong) 
that better opportunities await them at home 
once they are "returned" and that, 
furthermore, find American society and 
culture to be often incoherent and violent. 

They are puzzled by the apparent 
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illiteracy and innumeracy of a country that is, 
in fact, training them at the highest levels in 
physics, medicine, engineering, and other 
technical fields. 

As much as anything and in ways that 
still defy full comprehension, the Viet Nam 
war changed America's perception of itself, 
more really than the world’s perception of 
‘America. 

If America "lost" the war, it was a loss 
everyone understood. It was.a matter of will 
rather than might; and I would say that it was 
precisely the "loss" in Viet Nam that led to a 
gain in national consciousness, a gain that 
offsets (potentially) many of the negatives 
that I have enumerated so far. 

It was no longer possible after Viet Nam 
for Americans, including American 
academics, researchers, scholars, and 
intellectuals to be complacent about myths of 
national innocence; to ignore questions of 
race Class, and gender. 

The analysis, critique, and opposition to 
the war in Viet Nam mobilized a new 
generation of critics (including critics of 
American literature and culture) who would 
look closely at claims about the frontier and 
who would find "violence" (Richard Slotkin, 
Regeneration Through Violence) where there 
had been "freedom"; who would find poverty 
where there had been affluence (Michael 
Harrington, The Other America: Poverty in 
the United States, 1971); who would find the 
subjugation of women where had been 
emancipation (Carol Gilligan, /n a Different 
Voice: Psychological Theory and Women's 
Development, .1982; Carol Tavris and Carols 
Wade, The Longest War: Sex Differences in 
Perspective, 1984); and who would find 
colonialism, even alleged genocide, where 
there had been "discovery"/"encounter." 


The. post-Viet Nam era forced 
reevaluations of the American experience 
along these lines; and a new generation of 
African-American scholars and scholars of 
African American experience — Houston 
Baker, Jr., John Pope Franklin, Henry L. 
Gates, Jr., Michelle Wallace, and Eugene 
Genovese, to name a few — brought 
powerful new tools of analysis to bear upon 
the crippling legacy of the “peculiar 
institution." 

These progressive voices, if we may call 
them that, found their opposite- in the post- 
Viet Nam era in the rise of certain neo- 
conservative tendencies: a criticism of post- 
Modernist and deconstructive aesthetics 
(The New Criterion); renewed claims for 
the integrity of the family (David S. Broder, 
"The Loss of Two-Parent Families Damages 
Society,” IHT, March 25, 1993); and a 
critique of escapist tendencies in America 
(Howard Wolf, The Education of a Teacher, 
1987). 


3. 


One area where America has remained 


Substantially unchanged for my parents’ 


generation, my generation, and the post-Viet 
Nam and post-Cold Generations is its 
“openness” to new immigrants; and I think 
that this constant of American life can provide 
a blue-print for change to set and correct 
some of the fractures that my cultural x-ray 
has revealed. 

Even as America has lost some of its 
world-power and, to some extent, some of 
the world's respect in certain area, it has 
remained — perhaps paradoxically — "a 
torch" and beacon for poor, displaced, and 
oppressed peoples from all over the world: 
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Haitians, Indians, Central Americans, 
Russian Jews, Viet Namese, Hong Kong 
Chinese, Cuban, and others. 

America remains "a torch" for legal and 
illegal immigrants because of her relative 
political stability, relative commitment to 
human rights, and openness in all spheres of 
life (A willingness to reinvent itself in each 
generation) — including rapid educational 
and economic advancement in one generation 
for many, if not all. 

These new immigrants will make even 
more urgent the process of cultural 
revaluation that has been underway since 
the 1960's and they themselves — in what 
they bring to America — can provide a blue- 
print for change. 

When Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin agreed upon the dissolution. of the 
Soviet Union in December, 1991 (South 
China Morning Post, Dec. 18, 1991), they 
effectively ended the Cold War. 

The immediate effect was to elevate the 
power of the United States; but, as I've 
suggested, the longer term effect has been to 
call for a redefinition of America in the post- 
Cold War cra. 

At the same time, the break-up of the 
Soviet Union and the subsequent ethnic- 
racial-territorial conflicts within the former 


(most notably, Yugoslavia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaizan) have created a refugee problem 
that may constitute the world's most pressing 
problem at the present time and which 
underscores the pervasive demographic 
displacements (willing and unwilling) of the 
past two decades. ` 

In helping to meet this challenge, in 
finding ethical and practical ways to absorb 


even more "foreign" populations, American 
can reassert its historic. mission and, at the 
same time, reconceive that mission. 

At just the moment when America is. 
haunted and shadowed by a "declinist" 
attitude, it can reilluminate its history by 
looking closely at the legacy of The Statue of 
Liberty, if I may be allowed to reduce this 
complicated set of arguments to one national 
symbol. 

Emma Lazurus's "The New Colossus" 
(1883) still speaks to America’s and the 
world’s situation: : 


"Keep, ancient lands, your storied 
pomp!" cries she with silent lips. "Give 
me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore. Send these, the 
homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!” i 


Although Emma Lazurus wrote this poem in 
response to the plight of Jews who had fled 
the pogroms of Russia, the poem revitalized, 
in time, "the old eighteenth-century idea of 
America as an asylum" (John Higham, "The 
New Colossus," An American Primer, ed. 


Daniel J. Boorstin, Chicago, 1966, p. 480). 
Soviet Union and its spheres of influence ` 


-It is important to note that this poem did 
not become immediately well-known. It 


_ owes its popularity and significance largely to 


Louis Adamic, a Yugoslav-American 
journalist, who used the poem to launch a ` 
crusade "to elevate the status of immigrant 
groups and to propagate an eclectic sense of 
American nationality" (Primer, 481). 

It seems appropriate at this time, almost 
fateful, that the popularizer of "The New 
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Colossus" should have been Yugoslavian, 
for no part of the world better defines the 
need for the transcendence of ancient loyalties 
when these loyalties lead to “ethnic 
_ cleansing” and other forms of inhumanity. 
And we can expect that soon some of 
-these new exiles and immigrants will look 
towards the "mighty woman with a torch,” 
the "Mother of Exiles," and, when they do, I 
hope America will admit as many as possible 
with grace and intelligence. 

By responding to these “endangered 
. people" (Jim Hoagland, "Endangered People 
Trouble the West's Environment" (JHT, May 
28, 1992) America will continue to fulfill its 
historic mission to become — as I see it — 
the world's first one-world country, a blue- 
print for other nations. 

These newest immigrants will add their 
cultural strengths to America's weaknesses: 
family coherence; the work ethic; a devotion 
to immediate reality; renewed discipline in the 
classroom (the dispossessed can not afford to 
be idle); and they will insist, I hope, on 
preserving, within America's commitment to 
opennese and multiplicity of belief as 
protected by the constitution and other 
"sacred" Republican documents, their 
hyphenated identities. 

If they try to "melt" too willingly into the 
American pot, they will be reminded by 
critics, who came of age after the 1960's, that 
cultural pluralism has replaced E Pluribus 
Unam as a slogan for the 1990's. 

The newest immigrants, some of the 
Bosnian and Serbian children who have 
become “homeless,” will add their voices, in 
time, to other new American voices; and, in 
so doing, they will put more pressure on 
America to become a truly global society. 

Some of these pressures will lead to 


conflict, even violence (as in the L.A. riots of 
1992, the conflict between Koreans and 
African-Americans); but a stronger society 
may emerge in time; and in the struggle to 
accept new immigrants of all persuasions, 
America will have to address again and again 
its failure to come to terms with the African- 
American legacy. 

If it can not come to terms with the legacy 
of slavery, then America's decline will be 
irreversible and the possibility of urban 
guerilla warfare will be a possibility; but I 
have some hope that America's irreversible 
heterogeneity in all areas of its social 
existence (including a redefinition of 
appropriate sex and gender distinctions) will 
lead, in time (but how much do we have?) to 
a redemption of our national sin. 

These issues will require the attention of 
every academic and person concerned with 
America; and I hope I have provided you, as 
part of this constituency, with a diagnosis 
(X-ray), partial, to be sure, that will make 
possible some constructive Criticism and 
research: blue-prints for American Studies. 


4. 


When I started teaching: overseas in 1983 
— a journey that has taken me from Turkey 
to Malaysia and Hong Kong, with academic 
tours of many other countries (India, Korea, 
Thailand, PRC, the Philippines, and now 
Taiwan) — I thought I would be exporting 
useful American ideas and ideals. 

Little did I know that I would become 
“globalized” in the process and that this 
redefinition of my own identity might serve 
as a guide for a reexamination of America in 
this and other studies. 

I left Amherst College in 1959 (a year 
after my class, I had taken 1956-57 as a 
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wanderjahr, an augury of a life to come, I 
now see), with its motto in mind: Terras 
Irradient (“let us enlighten the world"); but it 
has tumed out that the world has enlightened 
me, insofar as I can be enlightened. 

The education of each generation turns 
out to be an exploration of that education 
itself, its generational imprint,. its 
retrospective and unfolding meaning. 


In the, end, one's education becomes an 
item of history, a frieze of time, if you will, 
that allows one to comprehend one's 
movement in time. 

You have to have been somewhere to 
know where you are. 

The process of discovery goes on, of 
course: of one's self, of one’s country. 


Reflections on Ming, Fate and Destiny 


Michael McDonald 


INTRODUCTION 


Our goal in the pages that follow will be 
to examine the various meanings of the 
Chinese term ming (ff) to asses how 
appropriate is the common practice of 
translating this term into English as "fate" or 
"destiny." 

However, we will begin by plumbing 
the various meanings of "fate" and "destiny" 
in the western tradition. This procedure may 
seem a bit indirect in view of the overall 
goal of gaining a greater understanding of a 
Chinese term, ming. But "fate" and 
“destiny” have an extensive and sometimes 
paradoxical history of their own in English, 
and without some appreciation of these 
variations and nuances, we can hardly assess 
the appropriateness of using the terms to 
translate ming. 

Following this will be a section which 
emphasizes the various implications of ming 
in important passages of Chinese 
philosophy, with special attention to I 
Ching, Confucius, and Mencius. Our goal 
will be to see to what extent the range of 
meanings here overlap those of the English 
terms "fate" and “destiny,” and to what 
extent they diverge. Here we will also 
briefly explore a few closely-related Chinese 
terms such as tien (for t‘ien ming) and 


hsing. 

Interpenetrating discussion at various 
points will be an exploration of what we will 
call the “Ames/Hall thesis,” expressed 
primarily in Thinking Through Confucius. 
This view suggests "causal conditions" as a 
translation for ming and advances the idea 
that ming is neither predetermined nor 
inexorable, but rather is to be seen as a 
flexible, alterable and negotiable notion 
whose meaning changes according to 
individual acts of interpretation. 


FATE AND DESTINY IN ENGLISH 


The dictionary provides a helpful first 
approach to the meanings of fate and destiny 
as English terms. The Webster's New 
International Dictionary says that fate refers 
to “that principle, determining cause or will 
by which things happen as they do, a law or 
foreordination by which universal or 
individual happenings are conceived as 
predetermined."! 

Fate also means the "necessity inherent 
in the nature of things to which both Gods 
and men are subject, that which is destined 
or decreed, one's appointed lot or life, 
fortune, or ultimate lot, outcome or end." 
Destiny can mean the same thing as fate: 
a "predetermined state or condition 
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foreordained by divine or human will,” thus, 
"fate, unavoidable lot, doom.” 

But another meaning appears for destiny 
which is philosophically quite different, and 
which does make a difference between fate 


and destiny. Destiny can also different, and. 


which does make a difference between fate 
and destiny. Destiny can also mean a “goal 
Or culminating condition, indicated as 
probable, inevitable, or having been 
reached," Phrases which reflect this 
teleological implication would be "he is a 
person of destiny,” or “her destiny was to 
become a great musician." This relates to the 
more basic notion of forecordination, for it 
means that an incipient pattern exists which 
serves to guide or determine future 
development. But in this case, the 
development is desirable, a realization of 
potentials, a fulfillment, and it involves the 
exercise of free will rather than being an 
inexorable outworking of causation. 

This definition of destiny also posits the 
question of how destiny is related to nature. 
The model of development as a fulfillment 
or actualization of certain inborn potentials 
has been symbolized in both China and 
Greece in terms of a basic metaphor in 
which seeds represent potentials which 
grow, if proper conditions are met, into 
actualized or fully developed forms. This 
organic metaphor is used as a model of 
development in Aristotle and St. Thomas, as 
well as in the Book of Changes and 
Mencius. 

Aristotle's doctrine of potentials and 
actualization relates destiny to nature or 
essence because, for Aristotle, essence is 
"what each thing is virtue of itself" 
(Metaphysics 1029b14), that which makes a 
thing most fully itself. Essence then can 


only be seen clearly when the thing reaches 
its point of highest development. At this 
point, when it has completed its form, the 
thing has also realized its destiny. In other 
words, destiny is the fulfillment of patterns 
prefigured in the essence. 

This view of essence thus presupposes a 
teleoiogical view of nature as a whole as 
Aristotle is fond of saying, "nature does 
nothing in vain." Since nature always acts 
for a purpose, natural things have a purpose. 
The fulfillment of a thing's purpose 
represents the attainment of its destiny, and 
only in fulfilling their purposes do things 
become most fully what they are, i.e., show 
forth their essences. 

An important question relative to the 
translation of ming will thus be to what 
extent such a teleological model is 
compatible with the Chinese tradition. If, 
despite the use of the metaphor of seeds 
growing to explain development, the 
Chinese do not believe that nature has 
purposes, do not see development as a 
fulfillment of potentials, and do not believe 
that things have an innate nature, then the 
use of the term “destiny” to translate ming 
may be fundamentally distortive, as the 
Ames/Hall thesis maintains. 

So far, the dictionary has given us the 
idea that most often, destiny and fate mean 
exactly the same thing, namely, a 
foreordination or inexorable necessity 
inherent in the nature of things. However, a 
second set of meanings apply to destiny 
alone, for destiny posits teleological 
meanings and relates to a doctrine of 
fulfillment. Another related usage which 
distinguishes destiny from fate is that 
destiny can mean "to Set apart, to designate, 
as in "he was destined for the military, “or" a 
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vessel destined for London." 

Many authors have also put forward the 
idea that, in a general way, destiny stresses 
what is positive, whereas fate tends to 
emphasize negative events, especially 
death.? A fatal wound or a fatal accident 
involves death, and a "fatality" is a killing or 
death. We say, "to fulfill one's destiny," 
which is nearly always a positive matter, but 
we also say, "he deserved a better fate." 
Fate suggests the pitiless or ruthless aspect 
of what we call "blind necessity.” The fates 
were portrayed in Greek myth and drama as 
immutable, implacable, and relentless. 

The teleological sense of destiny lacks 
this relentless sense of inevitability which is 
so characteristic of fate. In this country, for 
example, there was a great debate about the 
“manifest destiny” of the United States, but 
while this "manifest destiny” was seen as an 
intended future, or "best future," the 
projected course of events was far from 
being inevitable or absolutely necessary. On 
the contrary, the implication in this debate 
was that our country needed to undertake 
certain wars or pursue certain policies, or 
else its manifest destiny would not be 
realized. Decision was thus necessary for the 
accomplishment of destiny, whereas fate is 
what will happen regardless of our 
decisions. It is possible to "turn aside 
destiny,” or "change one's destiny," but fate 
—- ṣọ says fatalism — cannot be avoided. 

Especially during the Stoic period, the 
notions of fate and destiny in the west 
became ensnared in a greater philosophical 
debate concerning the polar ideas of 
freedom and necessity. No Greek 
philosophers prior to the Stoics developed a 
universal determinism, but the Stoic theory 
of fate maintained that for any event, a 


causal nexus sponsored that event, such that 
it could not possibly have been otherwise.’ 


- Fate was not only implacable, relentless and 


immutable, it was universal, and cast a 
deterministic net over all that we mistakenly 
might have imagined was due to free will.4 

This Stoic exaltation of fate flew in the 
face of distinctions which Aristotle had been 
careful to maintain. Aristotle asserted in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (1139a13-14) that no 
one deliberates about things which cannot be 
otherwise (to adunaton alos echein), and he 
also made deliberation the hallmark of 
prohairesis, or purposeful choice. 
Purposeful choice was, in turn, formative of 
dispositions (hexix), which were the 
elements of character. This set of 
conceptions corresponds to our intuitive 
sense that humans do make genuine choices 
and are themselves mainly responsible for 
who they are. 

Aristotle's more general belief was that 
things could come about by chance, or by 
reason, or by nature (Physics 198a9-13, 
Metaphysics 1032a12-13, 1065b3-4), so fate 
was by no means the sole wellspring of 
events. 

It would be a mistake to characterize the 
western debate concerning freedom and 
necessity in simplistic terms where the only 
choices were a deterministic causal network 
in which no "free will" operates, and a 
wildly creative solipsism in which only “free 
will" operates, unconstrained by any form of 
external necessity. A number of more subtle 
theories presented the more plausible 
alternatives, ones which recognized and 
attempted to harmonize the claims of both 
free will and necessity. 

However, as we attempt to unwind “the 
tangled skein of will and fate," it is neither 
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necessary nor probably desirable to.restrict 
our discourse to statements drawn from 
formal philosophical systems. Fate and free 
will are human issues, after all, and poets, 
dramatists or novelists have often given 
succinct and eloquent statements of the 
various positions. Emerson, for example, 
argued beautifully for the view that fate and 
free will do not, after all, contradict. "If we 
must accept Fate," he said, "we are not less 
compelled to affirm liberty, the significance 
of the individual, the grandeur of duty, the 
power of character."° Elsewhere in his 
essay, On Fate, he insists that "a part of Fate 
is the freedom of man."® 

But how can freedom and fate coexist? 
One alternative is to see fate as establishing 
a kind of framework, as setting the rules, so 
to speak, within which the game of life is 
played. "We are not permitted to choose the 
frame of our destiny," said Dag 
Hammarskjold, "But what we put into it is 
ours." 

On this view, life could be likened to a 
chess game. The "rules" of chess exist, and 
can be seen as fixed, if not exactly 
implacable or inexorable. But these rules do 
not coerce us into making this or that 
"move," nor do they coerce the outcome of 
the game. On the contrary, the rules are 
what make the game possible. Thus, 
because we are finite beings, necessity posits 
a set of “causal conditions" which provide 
the framework of our lives, but free choice 
exists in terms of how we maneuver within 
that framework.’ 

In some formulations of this alternative, 
we not only choose how to act within the 
framework of causal determination, we also 
choose the framework itself. That is, free 
will has such extensive scope that it actually 


dominates whatever causal factors as are 
present and could be seen as due to fate. As 
Emerson puts it: 


We stand against Fate, as children 
stand up against the wall in their father's 
house, and notch their height from year 
to year. But when the boy grows to 
man, and is master of the house, he 
pulls down that wall and builds a new 
and bigger.® 


On this view, fate actually makes free 
choice and activity possible, just as a chess 
game would not be possible if there were not 
certain fixed and abiding “rules” of chess. 
Yet, paradoxically, there may also be certain 
ways in which free choice makes the causal 
framework effectual. After all, we are free 
of the rules of chess — unless we choose to 


play chess. It is our choice, and only our 


choice, which binds us to any given causal 
network. 

This idea of frameworks can also be 
applied in other ways to life's process. Any 
particular experience may be seen as 
"sponsored" by a particular set of causal 
conditions.? We also enter these "mini- 
frameworks" by choice, but perhaps we are 
not fully aware of all the implications of 
what we choose. 

For example, when Mencius says 
(7A:2): 


Though nothing happens that is not 
due to ming, one accepts willingly only 
what is one’s proper ming. That is why 
he who understands ming does not stand 
under a wall on the verge of collapse. 
He who dies after having done his best 
in following the Way dies according to 
his proper ming. It is never anyone's 
proper ming to die in fetters.!° 
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The idea that nothing happens which is 
not due to ming seems at first glance to 
coincide with the Stoic conception of fate as 
a universal causality. But Mencius goes on 
to introduce the idea of "proper ming," 
which of course implies the possibility of 
“improper ming," such as dying in fetters. 

To me, what Mencius is implying here is 
that it is possible to bring certain negative 
"fates" upon ourselves through our own 
imprudent choices. A wall that is crumbling 
is a dangerous place; stones fall down. So if 
we stand under the wall, we are "provoking 
fate" or "causing ming," for we are putting 
ourselves in harm's way. We are entering, 
so to speak, a causal domain, a framework. 
Within this framework, we have little 
control, and whether we live or die will 
depend on external factors such as falling 
rocks. 

But Mencius' point is that we made the 
choice to stand under the wall in the first 
place. If a stone falls and kills us, our death 
follows upon our choice. Our dying in such 
a way is not due to the operations of some 
heartless and implacable external necessity. 
Thus, many things which may seem to be 
items of "implacable fate" are really items 
for which we can, and should, take 
responsibility. 

Why would it never be one's "proper 
ming" to die in chains, like a common 
criminal? One can (presumably) never get 
into that situation unless one has chosen a 
criminal career. This too, is an example of 
entering into a causal framework. Criminals 
get caught; they are often put into prisons. 
One can't become a criminal without 
activating a network of police, and what 
they do will not be within one's own control. 
So if one ends up in prison, one again can't 


put it down to an.implacable and heartless 
fate — for one chose the criminal career to 
begin with. | > ia 

It seems to me that Mencius here makes 
as eloquent an attack on fatalism as was ever. 
mounted by Alexander of. Aphrodesias, -or 
any other critic of the Stoics in the west. 
"Don't keep saying that what happens is fate 
when it is only the result of your own 
choices!" he urges. l 

Yet in this remarkable passage, Mencius 
also goes on to say that he who dies after 
having done his best in following the Way 
dies according to his "proper. ming." So no 
matter how well we live, there are still some 
things that are inevitable, like death. Those 
who live must die, and living well is no 
elixir of immortality. Having entered the 
framework of life, we will exit it, for no 
organic form can endure forever within this 
framework. 

It is possible that Mencius mentions 
"proper ming" because he wants us to realize 
that certain aspects of "fate" are indeed 
inexorable within life's framework. An 
essential part of the project of living well is 
identifying these aspects, and accepting 
them. | 

This, of course, was the main point, the 
valid point, which the Stoics were also 
trying to drive home. The best use of fate is 
to teach "a fatal courage." One cannot live 
well unless one recognizes those things 
which really are inevitable, and accepts 
them. One needs the courage to bear and 
accept that which cannot be other. | 

What I find remarkable in Mencius' 
distinction between "proper ming". and 
"improper ming" is that it captures the best 
insights of the Stoic position, and makes a 
devastating critique of Stoic fatalism, .all in 
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One short anecdote. If one needs a single 
insight that ties ming, destiny, and fate 
together, and draws a fundamental 
conclusion about their relationship that 
makes good sense in both the eastern and 
western settings, I don't think Mencius'’ 
saying can be bettered. 

Of course, in some ways, it begs the 
question. Yes, some things should be 
recognized and accepted as fate, for it would 
Only be a waste to resist them. Other life 
events may seem like fate, but really are due 
to our own choices. But how is one to 
decide which is which? Is anything besides 
death really "fated" from on high? Or is the 
source of fate perhaps really not "on high" at 
all, but rather to be found in nature? For 
answers to these questions, we must go 
further. 


MOIRA: 
FATE IN THE GREEK VIEW 


One popular view of fate emphasizes 
mystery and divine agency, rather than ideas 
of causality and necessity. Here, fate is not 
seen as universal; it controls only certain 
special issues of life. we may live our 
ordinary lives from day to day pretty much 
untouched by fate, according to this 
formulation, but then will come that "special 
moment." One will perhaps walk into a 
room, see one's “destined” mate, and the 
moment the eyes meet, there is an instant 
and profound sense of completion, as if 
giant blocks of granite had somehow shifted 
into perfect alignment, deep in the heart. 

Such a notion of fate is episodic. It 
follows in a way from the ancient Greek 
view of Fate as a goddess, someone who 
observes human events from a high and lofty 


perspective, and is wise enough to know just 
when, and just how, to intervene.!! The 
goddess of Fate doesn't bother herself with 
the overall maintenance and supervision of 
ordinary life, but she reaches down to make 
certain special events happen — like 
meeting the right person at the right time, 
being in the right place at the right time, or 
arranging relationships that “are meant to 
be." Sometimes, the goddess causes 
unfortunate events, but even these will be 
experienced as having a special sense of 
finality, inevitability, and ultimacy. Deep 
appropriateness is the mark of fate when fate 
is seen as the result of divine agency. 

This notion of fate as divine agency has 
certain parallels with the Chinese conception 
of ming as tien ming or “the mandate of 
heaven." T'ien was no goddess, but it did 
represent a divine agency with a wise and 
lofty perspective upon human events that 
intervened in select ways to bestow a special 
sense of meaning and purpose upon life's 
events, especially political events. 

As different as were the cultures of the 
ancient Greeks and Chinese, a comparison 
of their world-views reveals a number of 
intriguing similarities. The ancient Greeks 
had a much more developed mythological 
and cosmological tradition, than did the 
ancient Chinese, but both cultures were free 
of the idea of a creation ex nihilo, in which 
the world or the universe is radically brought 
into being from nothingness through the fiat 
of God. The Greek gods neither created the 
universe itself nor the materials out of which 
the universe was made. In Plato's Timaeus, 
for example, the creative god is merely a 
"craftsman" who works with preexisting 
materials, doing his best to impose order on 
a sometimes recalcitrant matter. 
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Also like the Chinese, the Greeks 
viewed the origin of their civilization in 
terms of what to us may seem a curious 
blend of history and myth. In both 
traditions, men can become gods, for the 
great founders and culture heroes of both 
civilizations attain to the status of gods, 
consort with gods, and are later worshipped 
as gods. These culture heroes are exemplars 
who provide the standard which ordinary 
mortals must do their best to imitate in the 
succeeding, more degenerate, ages of 
civilization. 

The Greek terms most often translated 
as fate or destiny are moira, moros and 
heimarmene, all of which are derived from 
the verb meriromai, which means "to 
receive one's portion." A meris is a part, 
portion, or share, a moros is likewise a part 
or portion, and moirao, the verb form of 
moira, means to share, to divide or to 
distribute. The basic sense these terms have 
then is the idea of dividing a patrimony, 
receiving one's due portion. The phrase 
“hey tou patros moira," in fact, was used 
precisely to refer to one’s inheritance — it 
meant the moira one should receive from 
one's father. 

Other Greek usages of these terms 
provide a number of nuances that will be 
developed in various ways as the western 
ideas of fate and destiny develop over the 
centuries. Sophocles connects fate and 
death in his phrase, “moira axillea thanein," 
that is, "it was his fate to die." The phrase 
"kata moiran" introduces another 
fundamental notion, namely, that moira 
represents “what is meet, that which is one's 
due, what is proper or appropriate." Moiran 
nemein tini means "to give one his due." 
Theia moira brings in the notion that the 


gods dispense fate, for it means "by divine 
providence" in Xenophon. Moiridios hamar 
refers to "the day of doom.” Moira biotoio 
refers to “one's measure of life." 

This last usage shows that moira can 
have the apparently paradoxical meanings of 
standing for life, or simply referring to 
death. The connection is that death is that 
which limits life, and as Emerson says, 
“whatever limits us is fate."!2 Death was 
also seen by the Greeks as being part of 
man's "due portion” or "appointed lot" as 
mortal. 

Interestingly, ming shares this quality of 
standing for the life process as a whole, yet 
also being connected with death. This is an 
important element of commonalty between 
ming and moira, so we'll pause to explore it 
a bit. 

Yi Wu's Chinese Philosophical Terms 
lists "life" as the first meaning for ming. 
Quoting Confucius statement, "Unfortu- 
nately, his ming was short and he died," 
(Analects, 6:2) Yi Wu comments, "Here, 
ming means simply “life” or “life span." 
Likewise, in the image of hexagram 47 of 
the I Ching, the phrase chih ming is 
translated by Richard Wilhelm in terms of 
the need to "stake one’s life” Other passages 
of the Analects where ming is related to 
death or length of life are: 


12:5 Life and death are the decree of heaven 
(tien ming) 


6:33 (and 11.7) When Yen Yuan dies 
young, the comment made is, 
"Unfortunately his ming was a short 


one, 


Jan Po-niu is stricken with a horrible 
disease, Confucius exclaims "It must 
be ming!" 


6:10 
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Moira also has a set of meanings 
strongly related to the Greek emphasis on 
moderation, the idea of "nothing to excess,” 
which was the slogan of Apollo at Delphi. 
In Homer's language, a man should act 
“according to his portion,” “not beyond his 
due,” that is, a man should act according to 
his moira. For example, after the Cyclops 
has killed and eaten some of. Odysseus’ 
companions, this is said to have happened 
because Odysseus acted “beyond his moira." 
Likewise, Aegisthus "went beyond his 
moira’ when he married Clytaemnestra and 
killed her husband Agamemnon.!4 

This idea of acting “according to one's 
portion" also plays a role in some of the 
definitions of ming for the Chinese. This 
element of appropriateness or due measure 
is a second important commonalty between 
ming and moira. We can explore this 
element in terms of chapter 14 of the 
Doctrine of the Mean, for example, where 
the idea of acting according to one's place is 
socially defined, and seen as central to the 
idea of ming: 


The superior man does what is 
proper to his position and does not want 
to go beyond this. If he is in a noble 
station, he does what is proper to a 
position of wealth and honorable 
station. If he is in a humble station, he 

. does what is proper to a position of 
poverty and humble station. If he is in 
the midst of barbarian tribes, he does 
what is proper in the midst of barbarian 
tribes. In a position of difficulty and 
danger, he does what is proper to a 
position of difficulty and danger... Thus 
it is that the supericr man lives 
peacefully and at ease and waits for his 
ming... 


For the Greeks, when gods or men 
disapprove of a man's action that goes 
beyond his moira, their indignant reaction is 
described as “nemesis,” which literally 
means "distribution" or "apportionment." Of 
course, the anger involved in nemesis can, 
according to circumstances, be more 
emphasized that the idea of re-distribution, 
but distribution is the root idea and is always 
present in some way in nemesis. When the 
moira OY appropriate portion or place has 
been overreached, a nemesis may be 
necessary to effect a "rejustifying," a re- 
balancing of the books. 

Any excessive behavior or overreaching 
of the due limit represented by moira was 
condemned by the strongest value terms the 
Greek culture possessed. Such overreaching 
was a form of hubris, and implied the 
presence of a ruinous vice like huperbios 
(excessive strength) or Auperphialos 
(overweening arrogance). The verbs derived 
from nemesis, nemesao and nemesizomai 
were often used simply to express disgust or 
disapproval. Thus, the Greeks saw 
understanding of moira and accommodation 
to moira as absolutely central to the project 
of living well as human. 

Here again, it is not difficult to find 
parallels in the Chinese tradition, which 
often emphasizes the central importance of 
ming. In Analects 20:3 Confucius goes so 
far as to declare that "a man has no way of 
becoming a gentleman unless he understands 
ming.” Confucius may not have been 
intending here to posit ming as a moral law, 
but he does seem to be viewing ming as 
absolutely central to the project of living 
well as human. 

D.C. Lau suggests an interpretation of 
this passage whereby Confucius is making 
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essentially the same point just discussed 
relative to Mencius, namely, that it is 
essential to the project of becoming a chun 
tzu that one distinguish what is “correct 
ming" (and accept it), and it is equally 
important to the project of living well that 
one not fatalistically accept as inevitable 
items that are really within one's own 
control.}> 

However, this Chinese insistence that 
ming must be understood (chih ming in 
Analects 20.3) comes into at least a 
superficial contradiction with an important 
western thematic concerning fate, for in the 
west, many authors seem to agree that fate 
cannot be known: 


Heaven from all creatures hides the 
books of fate. —- Alexander Pope 


O God! that one might read the book of 
fate! — Shakespeare, II Henry IV 


Such a notion of fate's inscrutability also 
seems central to Persian views of fate: 


Up from Earth’s Center through the 
Seventh Gate 

I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unraveled by the 
Road; 

But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 

— Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


Actually, the Arabic word for fate 
makes an interesting footnote to our 
discussion; the term is maniyah, which 
means that which has been decreed or 
allotted, just like the Greek moira and Latin 
fatum. Mantyah comes from the verb form 
for mny, "to count, measure out, or assign." 
The Arabic tradition also resembles the 


Greek and Chinese in linking the concepts of 
fate and destiny with that of decree (gadar 
and gada). In all three traditions, fate is 
"that which has been decreed” or spoken by 
a god, often through an oracle or prophet. 

However, there may be some room for 
accommodating the Chinese and western 
views in regard to the question whether fate 
is knowable or not. The western authors who 
hold that fate is unknowable may be 
referring to deeper aspects of fate, and 
Confucius may well have also thought that 
certain aspects of ming were beyond human 
understanding. 

After all, ming was among the subjects 
Confucius was said to seldom discuss, and if 
he thought that ming was a profound 
subject, largely beyond human under- 
standing, this would explain his reticence to 
discuss it.!6 Man would be "climbing 
heaven,” pretending to divine knowledge, if 
he thought he could really explain or define 
ming. (This compares quite well with the 
Greek warning against hubris in regard to 
moira). 

So possibly Confucius was not insisting 
that to become a chun tzu one must achieve 
complete understanding of all aspects of 
ming, that is, be able to "untie the master 
knot of human fate." He may have only 
meant that a chun tzu would recognize and 
accept the more obvious limiting factors 
such as death, or the reality of events which 
have already occurred — items of fate or 
necessity which western authors would also 
urge a person to recognize and accept. 

We should also note that the west has 
not proclaimed unanimously that fate cannot 
be known. Western culture shows countless 
examples of advice to accept fate, even 
outside the Stoic tradition. Presumably, one 
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could hardly accept something which one 
understood in no respect whatever. When 
Euripides said "Let a man accept his moira, 


no pity and no tears," he seems to imply that ` 


man knows well enough what his moira is. 
He might be unhappy about it; he might 
have trouble accepting it; but he would 
know what itis. Other western authors offer 
Similar counsel, although they sometimes 
skate quite close to fatalism in so doing: 


Events will take their course, It is no good 

Our being angry at them; he is happiest 

Who wisely turns them to the best account. 
' — Euripides 


Fate has terrible power 

You cannot escape it by wealth or war. 
No fort will keep it out, no ships outrun it. 
—- Sophocles 


What fates impose, that men must needs 
abide; 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

—- Shakespeare, II Henry VI 


Tis vain to quarrel with our destiny. 
— Thomas Middleton 


The Stoics, of course, were the great 
advocates in the west of the idea that the 
proper understanding of fate or destiny was 
essential to the project of living well, but 
they seem to have often confused the issue 
and fallen into fatalism. We can define 
fatalism briefly as the belief that all things 
are due to necessity, and hence human 
efforts and initiatives cannot shape life's 
pattern. The issue of fatalism also creates 
interesting common ground between moira 
and ming, for the Confucians were 
frequently taken to task for fatalism relative 
to their view of ming: 


The Confucians think that there is. 
an ultimate determination of men’s long 
life or premature death, poverty or 
wealth, order or disorder (in the world) 
by ming, which can neither be decreased 
nor increased.17 


This criticism may not be true of 
Confucius himself, of course, but the 
quotation brings up another interesting topic, 
namely, the relation of ming to poverty and 
wealth. Analects 12:5 specifies not only that 
"life and death are the decree of heaven, 
ming," but that “wealth and honor depend on 
heaven." Nor is such a connection of ming 
with the apportionment of riches and 
worldly success restricted to Confucius. 
Chuang Tzu says in chapter 5: 


Life, death, existence, loss, failure, 
success, poverty, riches, worthiness, 
unworthiness, slander, praise, hunger, 
thirst, cold, heat, —- which are the 
functions of ming? Knowing that we 
cannot change them, we regard them as 
ming. Only the man who has virtue can 
do this. 


A similar trend can certainly be 
observed in the Greek conceptions of moira, 
so here again we find common ground. If, 
for the Greeks, men's behavior was limited 
by their due portion, a portion which arises 
directly out of their status as "merely mortal, 
so also their success or wealth in life was 
also sometimes seen as a portion which was 
allotted to them in due measure by the gods. 

In this regard, the Greek word koros, 
satiety, one's fill, surfeit, becomes signif- 
icant as describing a man who desires and 
greedily takes more than his due portion. 
Even in Homer, Menelaus had complained 
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that the Trojans are insatiable in their 
appetite for battle, but there should be a 
koros, a point of satiety, in everything. To 
pass beyond koros is dangerous, even 
disastrous, and amounts to an act of hubris. 
According to Theoginis, 


Many more men than hunger koros 
has ruined before now, Men who were 
anxious to have more than their share to 
possess. (605-6) 


Also Solon: 


Koros breeds hubris, when wealth 
grows thick and fast, 

In men whose noos is not rightly set. 
(Solon 5.9-10) 


So here, the old idea of moira as due 
portion in conduct is complemented by the 
idea of due portion in possessions and 
appetites. It is actually wrong to want more 
success or riches than those which have been 
apportioned to you by the gods. 

However, such an idea skates very close 
to fatalism. Our modern view might be 
more inclined to regard poverty or wealth as 
items which generally are within a person's 
sphere of choice. We might be inclined to 
say that if a person wants wealth badly 
enough, they can obtain it. We often point 
to India or to the Middle East as regions 
where poverty flourishes partly because 
people too readily regard poverty or wealth 
as being items of fate, something "we cannot 
change." The great criticism of fatalism is 
that it smothers initiative and provides an 
excuse for failure. 

An important divergence between the 
Chinese notion of ming and moira comes in 


the realm of mythology and religious 
practice. The Greeks considered the Moiras 
to be gods and a cult was devoted to them 
(as indeed there was later a cult devoted to 
the opposite idea of Tuche, or chance). The 
three Moiras were Clotho, the spinner, the 
one who spins the thread of life, Lachesis, 
the dispenser of lots, who determines the 
length of life, and Atropos, the inflexible, 
who cuts life off. (Lachesis has an 
strikingly similar etymology to that of 
moira; it comes from the verb lagxano, 
which means to obtain by lot or by fate, to 
get one's share of, by the will of the gods, to 
obtain by lot, or to obtain an office by lot). 

As far as I can tell, notion of spinning or 
weaving plays virtually no role in the 
Chinese conception of ming. But as the 
following quotations show, metaphors of 
spinning were among the earliest usages for 
moira, and continued over the centuries to 
be basic components of the western notions 
of fate or destiny: 


Stranger! May moira a milder aspect 
show, l 

And spin thy future with a whiter clue! 

— Homer, Odyssey 


There is nothing that the fates do not 
ordain; 

all things that happen, whatever they 
may be, are turned upon their 
spindles; the final event is always 
determined from the very first. 

— Lucian 


And turn the adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is 
wound. 

— Milton 
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THE CHINESE VIEW OF MING 


Many issues conceming the appropriate- 
ness of translating ming as "fate" or 
"destiny" have already emerged. Even in 
English, fate and destiny have many 
meanings, all interrelated, some quite 
paradoxical. There are disagreements within 
the western tradition on truly basic issues, 
such as whether fate is knowable or not, 
whether or not man should submit to fate, 
what is the source of fate, and whether fate 
is really compatible with "free will." 
Philosophers with different approaches have 
offered opposite answers to all of these 
questions. 

It is likely that the Chinese term "ming" 
is equally complex, and likewise should be 
thought of as spanning a certain range of 
issues, rather than as presenting a single, 
unequivocal meaning. Ming can also give 
rise to paradoxical statements, made by 
different philosophers working in different 
centuries or using different assumptions 
about the nature of heaven, earth, and 
humankind. 

Thus we will not attempt to argue here 
for any kind of one to one correspondence 
between ming and the English words fate 
and destiny. Our approach will be simply to 
look for thematic areas of overlap, and of 
divergence. 

The etymology of ming is quite different 
from that of moira, and this seems to be a 
fundamental area of divergence. As is 
pointed out in Thinking Through Confucius, 
the Chinese character ming derives from two 
components, ling which means "to 
command," and k'ou, which means "mouth," 
and the Sho-wen defines ming as shih, “to 
command, to cause."!® Karlgren takes ling 


to mean "an order" and k'ou to mean "to 
utter," but the basic meaning is clearly the 
same. Karlgren lists the basic meanings of 
ming as "to command, inform, instruction, 
command or will of Heaven, what Heaven 
allots, span of life, destiny, an order, public 
charge." 

Early usages from the Book of Changes 
confirm these meanings, as I pointed out in 
more detail in an earlier paper. In its 
derivation at least, ming seems inseparable 
from the notion of command or decree. In 
some usages of the term, the command can 
stem from a king or ruler, not from T'ien or 
Heaven.!? 

The root metaphor of command 
undoubtedly creates a different emphasis 
than the spinning metaphors and the notion 
of lot or apportioning which were 
fundamental for western usages of fate or 
destiny. However, it would be a mistake to 
overemphasize these differences. There 
have been numerous linkages of fate with 
the idea of "decree" in the west: 


By eternal doom of Fate's decree. 
-— Spenser, Faerie Queen. 


Eternal Deities. 

Who rule the World with absolute decrees, 
And write whatever Time shall bring to pass 
With pens of adamant on plates of brass. 

— Dryden 


Fate, show thy force; ourselves we do not 
owe; 

What is decreed must be, and be this so. 

— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night 


Also, as mentioned briefly earlier, there 
is a certain continuity between east and west 
relative to the source of fate. In both 
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traditions, fate originally stems from a 
divine source that understands human life 
from a lofty perspective and troubles itself to 
intervene in human affairs, especially 
relative to major issues like life and death, 
success and failure. In both cases, the divine 
source may pronounce upon what is 
appropriate or of ultimate meaning, as well 
as predict the future. 

Ming, however, grew out of the idea of 
t'ien ming, and t'ien has little similarity with 
the Greek notion of a god. T'ien had 
religious significance for the Chou people 
who conquered the Shang. Meaning "sky," 
and usually translated "Heaven," tien 
pointed to the invisible, ethereal dimension, 
as opposed to the earthly, and it seemed to 
have been the home of the ancestors as well 
as the locus of a mysterious, nonpersonal 
force that was capable of intervening in 
human affairs. The Greek gods were 
anything but impersonal; they had flaws, 
they played favorites, they quarreled and 
made schemes as they intervened in human 
affairs. 

T'ien ming was also the authority or 
mandate to rule, which Heaven could grant 
or also withdraw from a ruler if he abused 
his privileges and ruled badly. T'ien ming 
thus had overtones of moral judgment, and 
implied that Heaven had care for the cries of 
the populace. 

Moira, by contrast, sometimes had 
overtones of moral judgement, but it implied 
no special care for the common people. On 
the contrary, fate in the west was usually 
portrayed as impartial, equally applicable to 
kings and commoners, Horace, for example, 
referred to "even-handed fate,” as an "ample 
urm that holds all men's names,” and had 
“but one law for small and great.” 


Ming may have originated as an idea 
that was politically quite useful, since tien 
ming was used by the Chou to justify their 
overthrow of the Shang. Such political 
usefulness was entirely absent from moira, 
although kings or heroes were often the 
subject of stories which illustrated fate's 
operation. 

Later, however, ming began to be seen 
as a more generalized regulative pattem that 
applied to all events and all persons. As one 
commentator remarked, “in the Analects, 
fate most often has this meaning of a 
supreme power that arranges everything." 
In this regard, ming is quite similar to the 
Stoic conception of fate. 

An important issue that applies to east 
and west is that in both cases, the power 
which arranges all things sometimes was 
spoken of as having its source in nature, in 
the earth principle, so to speak, rather than 
in the heavens above. This seems to be an 
extreme departure from the original 
conception where fate has a divine source in 
Heaven, but it occurred in both traditions. 
Alexander of Aphrodesias, for example, said 
"What is fated is in accordance with nature, 
and what is in accordance with nature is 
fated."2! 

In other usages, fate was linked to the 
inevitability with which things follow their 
inner natures or inner principles. A proverb 
put the matter nicely, “it is the fate of the 
coconut husk to float, the fate of the stone to 
sink." 

Likewise in China there are significant 
examples where the source of ming became 
defined not as Heaven itself, but as Heaven 
working through nature. It would be as if 
Heaven bestowed a heavy nature upon the 
rock, and that act created a ming by which 
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the rock would sink. So ming, the destiny of 
the rock, would be inevitably linked with its 
Asing, or nature. 

In a manner that was less straight- 
forward, the idea was also applied to 
persons. As Wing Tsit Chan put it, "The 
Confucians- and Neo-Confucians are 
unanimous in saying that the fate and the 
nature (hsing) of man and things are two 
aspects of the same thing. Fate is what 
Heaven imparts and the nature is what man 
and things received from Heaven.?4 

A.C. Graham makes a similar point 
relative to humankind when he mentions 
that “in the Lu-shih ch’un-ch‘iu (Spring and 
Autumn of Master Lu) the claim that man 
owes his nature to Heaven is the 
metaphysical basis of individualism," and 
"that man's unalterable nature is his 
endowment from Heaven is a point which a 
Confucian could not gainsay, since 
everything outside human control belongs 
by definition to the sphere of Heaven." 

Such interpretations were very 
characteristic of the Neo-Confucian period, 
where Shao Yung defined nature as "nature 
endowed by Heaven (T'ien) and defined 
ming as abiding “in principle and one's 
nature." The basic notion correlates rather 
well with the teleological meaning of 
destiny mentioned in the west, where destiny 
is seen as a fulfillment of patterns inherent 
in the nature. 

However, this whole pattern of 
interpretation has in recent years been 
challenged by Roger Ames and others, 
especially relative to the Mencian 
conception of jen hsing. Correspondingly, 
Professor Ames also argues for a much more 
flexible and self-determinative notion of 
ming.” 


J see this as an interesting hypothesis 
with much to offer. The idea that human 
beings define themselves and are defined by 
historical and cultural factors is hard to 
deny. If "essence" or “human nature” is to 
be seen as some kind of static law or inner 
tableau of pre-existing qualities and patterns 
which dictate a person's development, then 
essence would indeed stifle those forms of 
creativity which we regard as most 
distinctively human. 

However, I'm not sure that the idea of 
human nature or the idea that things have 
essences need be seen in such a static 
manner. In fact, even if we took the strong 
view that an essence was an inner "law of 
development," it is not clear that such a 
"law" would necessarily stifle freedom and 
self-expression. When water flows along in 
a spring or river, for example, it could be 
said to follow certain laws. Water has 
abiding qualities, it always tends downward 
when it is in liquid form, it forms eddies ina 
(somewhat) predictable manner.2> Some of 
these patterns can even be described 
mathematically, so strong is the formal 
aspect of water's movement. 

Yet none of these considerations stop us 


from thinking of the water as freely flowing. 
. Indeed, we often use water as an example of 


what is spontaneous. If a tree branch sticks 
down in the water, a form will appear in the 
currents, and the general shape of this form 
will abide. But the form is not static, it is 
constantly dancing, and it is constantly 
"composed" of "new" water. The "form" in 
the water is actually just the "way” the water 
is moving, just as tao can be seen as the 
"way" things characteristically behave, even 
when — indeed, especially when — they are 
behaving freely and creatively. 
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Mencius invokes many of these metaphors 
when he says: 


Human ksing is good just as water 
seeks low ground. There is no man who 
is not good; there is no water that does 
not flow downward.*® 


It seems to me reasonable to conclude 
here that ksing is a dynamic term, for it is 
related to water's movement, but it also is 
compatible with some notion of regularity, 
law and form, for the tendency for water to 
seek low ground mentioned here could 
certainly be described as a law of 
movement. Mencius also seems to be 
speaking of both human Asing and water in 
terms of universal characteristics, for he 
goes out of his way to point out that there 
are no exceptions. 

Mencius also seems to point to the idea 
of a universal human nature in the following 
passage, where the differences between 
people is related to environmental factors 
and the differing cultivation of that nature: 


Heaven has not sent down men 
whose endowment differs so greatly. 
The difference is due to what ensnares 
their hearts. Take the barley for 
example. Sow the seeds and cover them 
with soil. The place is the same and the 
time of sowing is also the same. The 
plants shoot up and by the summer 
solstice they all ripen. If there is any 
unevenness, it is because the soil varies 
in richness and there is no uniformity in 
the fall of rain and dew and the amount 
of human effort devoted to tending it. 
Now things of the same kind are all 
alike. ‘Why should we have doubts 
when it comes to man??? 


The notion of cultivation is used by 
Mencius in yet another way in 6A8, where, 
in my reading, the hsing of Ox Mountain is 
compared to the ksing of human beings. Ox 
Mountain has been denuded of trees, which 
is because people deliberately cut them 
down. This is a violation of the nature of a 
mountain, for mountains should have trees. 
Shoots of trees still spontaneously arise 
upon the mountain, but these are chewed up 
by grazing sheep and cattle as quickly as 
they arise. So Ox Mountain has a tendency 
to restore itself, despite the bad treatment, 
but the bad treatment is so continuous that 
this tendency never comes to fruition. 

In carrying the metaphor forward, 
Mencius says, "a man’s letting go of his true 
heart is like the case of the trees and axes."28 
So all people have "reason and rightness," or 
the four incipient tendencies towards virtue. 
These tendencies are dynamic, and would 
blossom into the virtues of compassion, 
shame, courtesy and modesty, and right and 
wrong, just as the sprouts would become 
trees, if they were allowed to grow 
unimpeded.”? 

But people let go of their true hearts 
through "what they do in the course of a 
day." That is, people's selfish actions choke 
off the growth of virtue. Thus, humans may 
seem subhuman, without virtue, just as Ox 
Mountain is without trees. 

But humans do have a human nature, 
and it does try to restore itself, just as shoots 
continually reappear on Ox Mountain, 
despite the overgrazing. The opportunity to 
act with reason and rightness, to become a 
true human being, always recurs, and always 
could become actual. Hence, the importance 
of education and proper cultivation. 

On such'a reading, human nature 
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emerges as a quite dynamic, emergent, and 
vigorous quality. The tendencies towards 
virtue within human nature are at once very 
vulnerable, because they easily wither if 
neglected or violated, and supremely 
invincible, because they never cease 
recurring. 

. To me, this is an extremely interesting 
approach to human nature, and I think it has 
parallels in Greek. As A.C. Graham points 
out in "The Background of the Mencian 
Theory of Human Nature,” the Chinese 
word Asing is very unusual in having such a 
close equivalent in English philosophical 
terminology — the word “nature.” One 
simply could not ask for a closer 
etymological matching than exists between 
the Greek word phusis and the Chinese 
word khsing. 

Phusis means nature, character, origin or 
birth, and comes from phuo, “to bring forth, 
produce, beget," and in the perfect tense, "to 
grow, be born, be by nature, be" and in the 
middle voice, "to grow, be born, become.” 
Correspondingly, the Chinese term Asing is 
derived from sheng, "to be born, live, 
generate, give birth to." Graham mentions 
that in much of pre-Han usage, the term 
hsing, written with the heart radical, which 
later came to be understood as "nature" was 
not regularly distinguished from the word 
sheng, which meant "generation, growth, 
life, a process of life, to be born, or to 
prow.” 

To me, the significance is not just that 
these two terms match so closely in terms of 
etymology, but the powerful sense of 
dynamism, animism, burgeoning, unfolding, 
creativity, and vigor in both concepts. I 
agree that if we start off with a static sense 
of human nature, then we will end with a 


fatalistic and oppressive (and unacceptable) 
sense of destiny. But I also think that if we 
start off with a dynamic, burgeoning, and 
creative sense of the nature of things, such 
as phusis and hsing imply, this will give us 
an interesting and dynamic sense of destiny, 
one that leaves ample room for human self- 
definition. 

Of course, Aristotle held that there could 
be no new species, and it is not clear that his 
particular doctrine of essence does justice to 
the full dynamism and creativity that I see as 
characteristic of the term phusis. However, 
phusis does mean the nature, natural 
qualities, powers, constitution, or condition 
of a person or thing. It certainly can mean 
form or stature or outward form. Used of 
the mind, it can mean not only one's natural | 
bent, but character, which is the more 
dynamic term that Professor Ames 
recommends in place of what he sees as a 
Static term "essence." 

Phusis can also mean the order or laws 
of nature, or things done according to nature 
(kata phusin pephukenai) — which means 
things done naturally, spontaneously, 
without strain or artifice. Phusis also has a 
rather direct link to the idea of moira, for in 
the dative, phusis can mean "to fall to one by 
nature, to be one's natural lot." Phusis can 
also mean to put forth shoots — an 
interesting usage to consider relative to the 
metaphor of Ox Mountain. 

Still, it is good to bear in mind that, as 
Professor Graham points out, early Chinese 
thinkers who discuss Asing seldom seem to 
be thinking of fixed qualities going back to a 
thing's origin. Professor Ames. also argues 
persuasively that human potentials 
themselves are to a very large extent the 
result of acculturation and cultivation. An 
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ordinary human may not have the potential 
to become a Mozart, but if they practice 
music, and especially if they believe they 
can improve, their musical potential itself 
will increase to a remarkable extent. So 
even if we believe that human beings have a 
human nature of some type, it is wise to 
leave room for that mysterious ability they 
also have to mold that nature. 


CONCLUSION 


We have discovered many areas of 
coincidence between ming and fate or 
destiny, and many areas of divergence. All 
in all, I would not want to exclude the use of 
fate or destiny as terms to render ming in 
certain contexts. I also believe that "causal 
conditions” would be a good translation in 
some contexts. 

To me, it seems a very strong 
coincidence that in both the Chinese and 
Greek traditions we find the process by 
which a seed grows into a plant or tree taken 
as a basic model for philosophical 
treatments of change, growth and develop- 
ment. The example of seeds growing is used 
repeatedly in the Book of Changes, and is 
essential to the symbolism of the trigrams of 
Wind and Thunder, which structurally are 
called upon to model issues of development 
within nature.%° 

Whatever we think of the philosophical 
wrangling over the issue of human nature, it 
does seem that in general, seed symbolism 
coheres with the philosophical idea that 
things have natures. A seed contains an 
innate pattern that, while invisible, is closely 
associated with that mysterious identity 
which the thing ultimately is. The orange 
seed, for example, is "all orange," it contains 


all the directions that any orange tree ever 
needed to become an orange tree, and it 
doesn't have a single bit of "oak tree" or any 
other foreign identity within itself.?! 

This innate pattern in any seed unfolds 
step by step during the process of 
development, and so finds expression in an 
ever-increasing maturation.and articulation 
of form. So when a philosopher (like 
Mencius) relies upon seed and plant 
symbolism to explain growth, I think this 
implies some warrant for associating that 
philosopher with some version of an 
essentialist doctrine. l 

It also seems fair to say that the most 
important areas where this kind of model of 
development breaks down have to do with 
the respects in which people are not like 
orange trees — the areas of conscious self- 
articulation. The model can support certain 
observations about nature verses nurture, but 
seems inadequate to deal in any important 
way with questions of culture or spirit. 
These are the areas, of course, that Professor 
Ames tends to emphasize in his own 
development of the meaning of hsing. 

The Ames/Hall interpretations recognize 
and indeed highlight the original notion of 
ming aS "command" or "decree," but 
ultimately want to portray ming as a highly 
flexible, alterable notion which basically 
depends upon human interpretation and 
initiative. I wonder if this reading itself 
posits a teleological outlook. The only 
difference is that, through the process of 
self-articulation, one selects one's own ends, 
rather than having one's ends implicitly 
provided by nature. 

I also wonder if such a flexible. and 
alterable notion doesn't wander a bit far 
from ming’s original meaning of command. 
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After all, commands differ from 
“suggestions” precisely in that they are not 
flexible or alterable. A king's command 
might be alterable in the sense that the king 
might change his mind and issue a new 
command, but it would not be alterable by 
the one who received it in the sense that a 
vassal could change it fundamentally into a 
command to do something else. There is 
always, of course, some room for initiative 
in the carrying out of any task, but 
commands are often deliberately formulated 
to be as clear as possible, precisely in order 
to preclude any significant "interpretation" 
by those who receive them. 

So the notion of command, whether we 
like it or not, seems to posit a hierarchy, 
within which the flow of influence and 
direction goes from top to bottom, This is 


the problem I see with T'ang Chun-i's 


definition of ming as "the interrelationship 
or mutual relatedness of Heaven and man,” 
showing "their mutual influence and 
response, their mutual giving and 
receiving."*2 

A command does indeed establish an 
interrelatedness between the commander and 
the one commanded, but the pattern of 
influence and response is not equal nor 
mutually definitive. A King influences a 
vassal by means of a command far more 
than the vassal influences the king. 
Likewise, Heaven's mandate was based upon 
certain standards of good rulership, and the 
purposes or desires of a particular king did 
not influence Heaven to change that 
definition. 

Similarly, in the west, the fates spoke 
from a position of ultimate authority, and 
men were usually pictured as trying in vain 
to avoid or modify even the most horrible of 


pronouncements. The decrees of fate 
functioned as commands. Oedipus, for 
example, did all he could to avoid killing his 
father and marrying his mother, as the oracle 
had declared he would. But in the end, he 
still complied with the pronouncement in the 
most literal of terms. . As Seneca put it, 
"many come upon their fate while shunning 
fate." Although the fates obviously 
recognized took account of human actions, it 
is important to take seriously that the name 
of the third fate was Atropos, "she who 
cannot be turned." 

Such a notion of command also suggests 
the function of "cause," for a cause is an 
activity that directs or determines the 
behavior of the effect, just as a decree or 
command does. Command thus suggests 
necessity, and leads to the notion of 
determination, as fate was identified with a 
deterministic network by the Stoics. 

Ming's relationship to the idea of 
"naming" is part of what inspired the 
Ames/Hall interpretation of ming as the 
product of human articulation. But naming 
can also be worked into the more 
conventional notions of destiny or fate 
which have been emphasized here. To name 
something is to identify its essence, and also 
to describe its role in the world. I read 
recently that the United States military 
choose to call the button on the radio 
handset which you click to speak, or click to 
listen, the “click to speak or listen button." 
So here is an example of a name that 
succintly identifies the essence and intended 
usage, or destiny of the button. 

Similar reflections could be made at the 
human level, where names in many cultures 
represent an attempt to either capture the 
essence of the person, or to herald an 
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anticipated role in life. "Smith" and there is also the sense of "living up to" a 
"Taylor" would be obvious, if rather family name that captures the more.dynamic 
mundane, examples of names that at one sense of destiny as an accomplishment. 

time pointed to preordained social roles, but 
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Udoud: The Origins of Palauan 
Traditional Money 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


The traditional native monetary system 
for Palau is unique in Micronesia. Except 
for Yap where traditionally large, aragonite 
stone discs are used for moncy, Palau's is the 
most highly developed and complex 
monetary system. The money itself consists 
of polychrome and clear glass beads, and 
cresentic bar gorgets, and beads of pottery. 
All these are generically called udoud. The 
ceramic and glass prismatic pieces are called 
ba'al, and the bead-like pieces are called 
bleab. Ceramic udoud is found in yellow, 
red, or orange varicties; the glass picces 


A Traditional Palauan 
Men's House 


come in a wide variety of colors and degrees 
of transparency. All udoud feature a hole 
through which a string or cord can be 
passed. All are of foreign importation. 

Today, udoud have a strong influence 
on Palauan society and culture. This, despite 
the fact that no new udoud have been 
created or introduced in recent years, and 
that the pieces are not used to make actual 
purchases. Udoud are most often given as 
gifts at ceremonies for weddings, births, 
funerals, and newly-built houses 
(Parmentier, 1981). 
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Johann Stanislaus Kubary, a German- 
Polish ethnographer, discusses the origins of 
Palauan money in two separate writings 
(Hamburg, 1873; Leiden, 1889-95) and 
presents four legends of how Palauans 
traditionally accounted for the origins of 
their money. The first tells of a bird that 
gave birth to a fish which in turn gave birth 
to a human young girl who lived in the 
village of Keklau, and upon maturity 
scratched her fingers together and produced 
udoud. The second tells of a bird who gave 
birth to a fish that carried a whole village on 
its back. In the village lived a woman who 
gave birth to birds. These birds spewed 
forth udoud from their beaks. The third is 
about a man who was the chief of Kayangel. 
He and his son went fishing and tied his 
canoe to the dorsal fin of a large fish that 
pulled the canoe while the two men slept to 
a strange land where the udoud lay scattered 
on the beach and the two collected it. The 
fourth legend tells of a woman who was 
made to stay out on the reef because of her 
quarrelsomeness, and who was saved from 
being swept away by a sea snake which took 
her to a strange land from which she 
returned with udoud. These legends 
described by Kubary have been further 
analyzed and scematicized by Celio Ferreira 
(Gothenburg, 1987). 

Robert E. Ritzenthaler, an American 
anthropologist with the CIMA project, 
described (Milwaukee, 1954) some other 
legends besides those described by Kubary, 
although similar. One told of a man-god 
from Melekeok who came into the 
community and produced udoud from his 
testicles. Another, which Ritzenthaler 
thought was the most feasible of all the 
legends because it could be based on 


historical events, told of two Portuguese 
ships which came to Palau some 400 years 
ago and were wrecked on the reefs. The 
men cut up the cabin decorations and made 
udoud out of them to use for trading. The 
ships' officers were noblemen and 
intermarried with the Palauans to produce 
the two highest clans of Palau, the wudis and 
the idid. 

All these legends acknowledge that the 
origin of Palauan money was outside of 
Palau. While Palauans in the 1880s and 
1890s still believed in an island swimming 
about freely in the ocean dispensing money, 
Kubary tried to connect the sources of the 
money with other islands in the region and 
with southeastern Asia. 

People on Yap said that Palauan money 
was used even before their own Yapese 
money of large stones discs came into 
fashion; many pieces of udoud are found in 
Yap, some with holes drilled for threads and 
some not. Kubary knew firsthand that the 
Yapese often took such pieces to Palau to 
exchange for Palauan articles. Another 
circumstance connecting Palau and Yap was 
that one particular village in Palau called 
Keklau was founded by Yapese and was also 
the home of Palauan udoud inside Palau. 
However, it was Kubary's contention that 
although the Yapese played an important 
role in Palau at an early time, the societies 
had grown so different by the end of the 
nineteenth century that they had little in 
common besides the names of people and 
places. 

It was more probable that the people 
who introduced the udoud to Yap and Palau 
came from somewhere else and settled in 
both places and elsewhere. The Yapese 
claimed they came from the north. Judging 
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by the materials used to make the pieces of 
money (clay, glass, imitation pearls and 
porcelain), Kubary surmised the origin of 
the materials could not be the Carolines, but 
rather in some place with well-developed 
porcelain and glass industries; those are only 
found in Asia. In concluding his article on 
Yapese and Palauan money (Leiden, 1889), 
he stated his belief that the materials had 
been brought by proto-Malayan peoples to 
the western Carolines. 

The earliest recorded western visit to 
Palau was by the British Captain Henry 
Wilson, whose ship Antelope was wrecked 
there in 1783. Wilson reported (Keate, 
1789) both the glass and pottery money 
Operating at that time. Augustin Kramer, the 
German anthropologist who visited Palau in 
1908 suggested (Hamburg, 1927) that the 
Malayan peoples brought the udoud to 
Palau. Ritzenthaler (Ibid., 1954) indicates 
that from the available evidence he has 
found, that Indonesian origins are the most 
likely for the udoud to have immediately 
come from. 

However, the ultimate origin of many of 
these beads, especially the glass ones, 
remains in doubt. Horace Beck (Milwaukee, 
1930) in analyzing beads of the area says 
that a few seem to-date from the Greek or 
Roman period, and a few are comparable to 
beads from South India and Malaysia. Beck 
thinks that such beads were introduced into 
. Indonesia from these other places in 
prehistoric times, and other investigators 
have supported this thesis (Heine-Geldren, 
New York, 1945). 


There is no authentic political history of . 


India previous to the expedition of 
Alexander the Great into the Punjab in 327 
B.C. Seleucus, Alexander's successor in 


Syria (312-280 B.C.), maintained a limited . 
authority in the Punjab and established 
relations with Chandragupta, ruler in the 
Ganges valley, whose dynasty established 
Buddhism in India. This Greek influence 
left a deep mark upon the art and science of 
India, and.this influence has been 
commented upon with regard to udoud roots 
(Ritzenthaler, 1945). In the seventh and 
again in the eighth century, the Moslems 
invaded northern India, but they were driven 
out by the Hindus in 750 A.D.- Their great 
invasion, led by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 
Turkish ruler of Afghanistan, occurred late 
in the tenth century. In the twelfth century 
the Afghan Moslems rose to power, and, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Delhi became the Mohammedan 
capital of India. In 1398 the great Mongul 
conqueror Tamerlane invaded India and. in 
1526 his descendent Baber established there 
the Mogul Empire which was enlarge and 
consolidated by Akbar the Great, 1556- 
1605, and which lasted until 1857. The 
consequence of these invasions is that India 
is peopled by widely diverse races speaking 


222 different languages, and practicing 


numerous art forms and innumerable 
religious rites. (Smith; Oxford, 1967) 

In 1498 India was first visited by the 
Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama, and 


. from 1500 to 1600 the Portuguese enjoyed a 


monopoly of Indian trade, until they aroused 
a religious struggle of Christian against 
Moslem and their power declined. During 
this period, Indian glass beads which 


_ Portuguese used in trade could have found 


their way to Palau through the East Indies. 
In the beginning of the 17th century the 
Dutch and English drove the Portuguese 
entirely from the field, and during the 17th 
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century they were rivals, but gradually the 
Dutch withdrew from the mainland to the 
East Indian islands. The French, in the 18th 
century under Dupliex, secured great 
influenced in southern India, but in 1761 
with the loss of Pondicherry to the British, 
their power was broken. (Smith, /did.) 

The British East India Company 
established the first English trading post as 
Surat in 1614, and they carried on trade for 
more than 100 years until the decay of the 
Mogul Empire necessitated military action 
in self-defense. Subsequently, and until 
1784 the East India Company managed the 
British control. In that year the 
administration of India was placed under a 
separate Secretary of State. It was in 1783 
that the British East India Company packett 
Antelope, Captain Henry Wilson, ran 
aground in Palau and subsequently reported 
the existence of Palauan udoud (Keate, 
1789, London). 
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Cross-Cultural: Musical Processes 
“and Results— | 


Music Along the Silk Route 
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to ‘Tenth Century A. D. F 


“Talu Chang 


_ In the late fourth century B.C., Alexander 
the Great and his troops crossed mid-Asia, 
occupied central Asia and marched into India, 
ultimately reaching the border with China. 
This invasion brought western culture, art 
and customs to the Orient. 
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About the second century B.C. Emperor 
Han Wu-di sent his envoy Zhang Qian to the 
western regions. Zhang led a large 


diplomatic corps of three hundred dignitaries 


and succeeded in establishing friendly. 


relations with Sarmak and Afghanistan, 
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Routes Across Central Asia on the Silk Road (300-600 A.D.) 

There were four hundred ninety-two caves situated in Dun-huang. 

Inside these caves there were more than two thousand paintings covering a 
wall area of forty-five thousand square meters. l 
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Persia, India and other countries in central 
Asia as far as the Roman Empire. The Han 
dynasty expanded the frontiers of China into 
Korea and Manchuria in the north, Indo- 
China in the south, and westward into 
Central Asia to the frontiers of Parthian Iran 
and Kushan India. The flow of cultural 
elements along the Silk Route continued for 
many centuries. 

At that time there had been established in 
China three roads that were used to transport 
silk from China to the West. The Desert Silk 
Route started at Chang-an, ran through Dun- 
huang and was then divided into two 
branches: the north and the south. The 
northem branch continued to Rome and the 
southern route passed through Iran and India. 

In addition to the exchange of commercial 
items between the civilizations of the east and 
the west including musical instruments, there 
were also exchanges of concepts of spiritual 
matters and the aesthetics of music. The Silk 
Route brought to China the Graeco-Buddhist 
art and music of Afghanistan and of Punjab, 
as well as Indo-Buddhist music and art. 

The present study attempts to bring to 
light how the unique structural principles of 
song-poems were influenced by the airs and 
popular songs collected along the Silk Route. 
- This special genre of song-poem evolved in 
response to new foreign aesthetic values. 
The development was fostered by the poets’ 
continual attempt to explore imported music. 

This change in the direction of literary 
genre involved the fitting of new style verse- 
lines into the melodic lines. The change 
represented the integration of popular 
foreign music into that of China and grow out 
of the aspirations of anonymous writers over 
the centuries. 

The main category of songs transmitted 


along the three main roads of the Silk Route 
was the. Chu-zi or a series of folk songs 
combined into one large "song-form”. These 
vernacular songs were from various regions, 
and the melody of the songs could be either 
foreign or Chinese in origin. Gradually lyric- 
verses were written to fit these tunes. The 
verse line could be 5- or 7-character length 
with a variety of rhymes in the ending. These 
song-poems could be sung solo without 
accompaniment, or sung in a recitative style. 
They could also be sung with dancing to 
serve as accompaniment and interlude. 

In the Chu-zi, the songs could be 
subdivided into two main groups of folk 
songs: . 


1) Mountain songs: This group -included 
“Boat Song", "Harvest Song”, folk 
and country dances. They could be 
repeated and sung in verses with a 
definite rhythmic pattem. Often the 
vocal part could be accompanied by 
dancing and several instrumenis. 
Many poets used the tune of these 
mountain songs to compose lyrics of 
four lines for each verse. The main 
song was often preceded by a four- 
phrase introduction and ended with a 
coda. | 

2) Airs: This group of songs consisted 
of the popular songs in the cities. 
Their verse form could be four lines - 
of 5-character or 7-character. The 
verse line could be long or short. 
Often the tunes were derived from 
mountain songs which were being 
refined by the musicians and 
entertainers in the city. Many famous 
airs used love or parting themes. 
The renowned Tang poets, Li Bai, 
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Du Fu and Wang-wei, had all written 
lyrics of literary value to be sung 
rather than read. | 


The vernacular texts of the songs 
collected along the Silk Route. were mostly 
composed by merchants, peasants and 
monks. However, when these song-texts 
reached the court the style of poetic 
expression became the province of the 
scholar-officials. This type of poetic creation 
reached its height during the Tang dynasty 
from the sixth century onward. 

Another form of transmitting music along 
the Silk Route was a special type of singing 
interspersed with story telling known as "the 
recitative style" shuo-chang. This style of 
singing first originated during the Spring and 
Autumn Warring State Period (fourth to 
second century B.C.). Later longer versions 
of narration and singing developed. In 
the Han dynasty, tomb excavations revealed 
clay figures from the second century A.D. 
representing entertainers telling stories; these 
were the earliest illustrations of narrative 
prose combining -with vocal recitative. 
During the Six Dynasties period (third to fifth 
century) Buddhist ‘script and narration 
combined to form a new type of recitation. 
Until the beginning of the Sui, Tang 
dynasties (sixth century onward) this 
recitative style became an art form of its own. 

From the recitative style, a musical prose 
verse developed which was known as pien- 
wen. Pien-wen was first used in the 
` Buddhist temples to promote the Buddhist 
faith. Gradually followers changed the 
language of the script to a narrative form. 
This rhyme verse consisted of a 7-character 
line of four phrases. There were also 5- and 
6-character lines. The story could start with 


narration leading into a singing section. 

This type of musical prose verse was 
mostly narrated by Buddhist monks who 
used popular stories of the day to attract the 
attention of their audience. Later pien wen 
developed into an art form used by 
entertainers who were not related to 
Buddhism. The most creative works under 
the pien-wen category used historical events 
and mythologies as their theme. For 
example, accounts of heroic deeds of great 
people in history often used the name of the 
hero as title. The most characteristic feature 
of this art form was the use of music to 
heighten the prose lines. As a result this 
literary style inspired poets and writers 
throughout the empire, and instructors and 
masters were hired to train artists to sing and 
recite the pien-wen. One of the famous pien- 
wen singers of the time was a Buddhist 
monk, Wen-shu, who was commissioned by 
the emperor to recite narrations in 841 in 
honor of the change in era. 

Another art form, known as "song-dance 
form", played an important part in the 
musical development along the Silk Route. 
The wall paintings of the Dun-huang caves 
illustrated young musicians in groups - string 
players or wind instrumental performers. 
From their facial expressions it seemed 
obvious that the musicians were young 
entertainers who conveyed the artistic talents 
of youth. They have become known to 
scholars as valuable types of musicians and 
dancers who developed a special chapter in 
the history of ancient Chinese music and 
dance. Amongst them there were three 
distinct classifications: 


1) Musicians associated with Bud- 
- dhism:: They were illustrated on the 
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Dun-huang cave murals of the Wei 
period (fifth century). Some were in 
one line as performing musicians or 
dancers while others sat on floating 
lotus flowers. In the Tang dynasty 
murals (seventh to ninth century) 
they were seen in ensemble groups 
‘of four or five. 

2) Musicians in the Bai Xi or "Variety 
Plays": In these variety plays, 
jugglers, acrobats and their 
accompanying musicians were all 
teenage entertainers. During the 
expedition of the royal household, 
the young travelling musicians could 
be seen with instruments such as 
clappers, traverse flutes and large 
drums. The dancers wore full length 
skirt-dresses with long, wide 
sleeves. 

3) Dancers represented in frescoes as a 
cultural illustration of verse-text: 
These young dancers demonstrated 
an artistic reflection of their time. 
During the reign of Emperor Liang 
Wu-di in the fifth century, the 
popular and folk dancers and 
musicians manifested themselves in 
the Buddhist rituals as well as in 
court entertainment. It was cited in 
the New Tang Record “that sixty- 
four young dancers with crowns on 
their heads marched majestically in 
groups reflecting great talent and 
youthful spirit. Their musicians 
were seated in rows, playing pipas 
and flutes." 


During the High Tang period in the ninth 
century the dance of the minority. group was 
introduced into the Tang court. The foreign 


dancers with their instruments intermingled 
with the court entertainers. New chamber 
ensemble groups including foreign musicians 
with their instruments were formed. The © 
court paintings were illustrations of the 
performance of the newly developed music 
and dance forms brought back through the 
Silk Route. At the same time, foreign 
musicians and dancers were displayed on the 
frescoes and wall paintings of the Dun-huang 
caves. | 

Depictions of musical instruments on the 
murals of Dun-huang showed central Asian 
influence on Chinese music of this period. 
Also the Buddhist stela, a popular form of 
stone monument, was used for 
representations of musical instruments of 
the period. A sixth century stela portrayed 
two musicians above the Buddhas canopy, 
one playing the se (a long zither with 
movable bridge), while the other employing 
the plucked strings of the pipa or lute. Other 
larger groups of court musicians were 
portrayed playing instruments such as kong- 
hou (angular harp), pipa (four- or five-string 
lute), sheng (phoenix-shaped mouth-organ), 
and guan (double-reed wind instrument). The 
kong-hou resembled the harp imported from 
East Turkestan. There were drums and 
cymbals from Kucha (the present Sinjiang 
region), and the vertical angular harp with 
twenty-five strings from Central Asia. 

Of the two types of pipa, the four-string 
pipa has retained its popularity until modern 
times. The five-string pipa introduced later 
from India eventually faded from use. As 
seen on a sixth century Buddhist stela, the 
sheng, a traditional Chinese mouth-organ, 
appeared in many ensembles. The wall 
paintings also pictured celestial beings 
playing the panpipe and the vina. The 
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different types of vina were illustrated in the 
murals of Dun-huang cave No. 285 and No. 
288, the panpipes being performed with 
one hand while the vina required plucking 
with both hands. 

The greatly diversified versions of dance 
forms of the north-western region brought 
new dance patterns, rhythmic variations 
and colorful costumes to the imperial court. 
The dance suites included fast and slow 
movements which later developed into the 
grand-suite dance form. The repertoire of 
dances ranged from folk dances of the Han 
dynasty to the traditional court dance which 
explored cultures foreign in origin - such as 
the music and dance of India, Persia, the 
Arab World, and the west. . 

The banquet music of the Tang court was 
a combination of 1) traditional court music, 
"ya-yue" 2) foreign music, "hu-yue" and 3) 
secular music, "su-yue". 

The Emperor's Inauguration Piece, a Ten 
Part Ensemble was a huge work composed in 
640 by a court musician. It was the most 
representative example of the banquet music. 
The Tang Rituals mentioned that there were 
222 orchestral pieces consisting of fourteen 
modes listed in the repertoire. The sequence 
of performance usually began with an 
orchestral introduction. The dance movement 
followed with twenty dancers divided into 
four groups. The accompanying orchestra 
consisted of pipas of different sizes, long and 
short flutes, reed and mouth-organs, 
panpipes and a variety of drums. 

Then the Ten Part Ensemble followed. 
Each part was subdivided into a fixed number 
of song pieces and dance pieces. About fifty 
musical instruments, foreign and Chinese, 
were used. But the instrumentation of each 
subdivided part varied. The largest section 


consisted of twenty-five kinds of instruments 
and the smallest of five. 

Between 712 and 756 at the time of 
Emperor Tang Xuanzong, a gifted musician 
himself, fourteen representative pieces of 
orchestral music were composed for court 
entertainments. It was cited in the Book of 
Rites that there were 146 performers in 
the standing and sitting groups of musicians. 
The repertoire of the "standing" groups of 
musicians represented a combination of eight 
types of Peace Music. The repertoire of 
"sitting" groups of musicians represented six 
types of Banquet Music. 

These two performing orchestras 
represented the large "standing outdoor 
orchestra" and the "indoor chamber 
orchestra" with chorus. The "standing 
outdoor orchestra" accompanied the military 
dance and the civil dance. Dances of the 
standing orchestra were performed by eighty 
to one hundred forty dancers and the music 
included the use of large drums. The dances 
of the “sitting chamber orchestra" were 
performed by a smaller number of sixteen 
dancers and accompanied by a small group of 
instruments. The music was based on the 
Hu-pu or foreign score. The Fa-qu, which 
originated in the Sui dynasty, was a large 
Suite accompanied by a small chamber 
orchestra consisting of instruments such as 
bells, stone chimes, the pipa, and the vertical 
flute representing those of the metal, stone, 
silk, and bamboo families. In the chamber 
chorus there were more than thirty singers. 

In the Sui, Tang Book of Music, many 
comments described the Fa-qu performance 
as "delicate in tone yet dynamic in effect". 

The Royal Music Academy or Jiao-fang 
was set up by the Emperor Xuan-zong to 
train the singing girls in the court. The 
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academy was established to study foreign and 
secular music. Members of the academy 
consisted of the chief, the instructors or 
officers, the’ singing girls and the male 
instrumental performers. There were three 
thousand entertainers in the academy being 
trained as musicians and dancers. Under the 
Emperor Xuan-zong a music school for 
young talents called Li Yuan was located in 
the Pear Garden, a westem court garden in 
the northwest, outside the capital Chang-an. 
The pupils were selected from sons and 
daughters of the Jiao-fang entertainers. Later 
on several hundred court ladies were sent to 
the Li Yuan to study the Fa-qu, a form of 
modified foreign music combined with 
the Chinese secular music. 
Kucha music predominated. The tonality of 
Fa-qu was influenced by the music of 
Buddhism and Daoism. It was cited in the 


Old History Record of Tang Music and Rites — 


that the music and musical activities of the 
Tang court were concentrated in a large-scale 
governmental bureau Tai Chang-su. The Tai 
Chang-su controlled the music functions of 
the court. The repertoire of their musical 
programs included traditional and classical 
music, banquet music, foreign music, secular 
music, military and percussive music, theater 
music, and instrumental solos. The Tang 
court became fascinated by the cultural 
relations between the East and the West and 
established the passage of ideas and 
techniques from one to the other. 

AS an artistic mirror of China's historical 
past, the cross-cultural representations of the 
wall paintings at Dun-huang covered a period 
of more than a thousand years and many 
dynasties: the Six Dynasties, Sui, Tang, Five 
Dynastic States, Song, and part of Yuan 


In the Fa-qu, ` 


dynasty. Each dynasty had its own style and 
characteristics. The wall paintings also 
constituted a historical treasury. of art 
collection, songpoems and illustrations of 
Chinese and foreign musical instruments. 
These cave murals were also known as "the 
libraries on the wall". 

Musically the figurative presentations 
constituted a comprehensive collection 
depicting the history of musical instruments 
in painting, craft, serial pictures, figure 
portraits, folk art, and prints. While their 
origin was alien to China, these instruments 
were basically Chinese in character. They 
were valuable for the perpetuation of 
the unique cultural heritage of China. 

From the music and arts cultivated along 
the Silk Route, the artists and craftsmen 
manifested the creativity of the different 
dynasties - in command of new techniques, 
as well as traditional and imported ideas. All 
these art works reflected certain cultural 
backgrounds and showed an obvious period 
style. 

Through the process of a continuing 
integration with the vernacular, the music and 
song-text of this crosscultural genre served to 
stimulate the creative energy of the poets and 
musicians in the Tang court. The result was 
that a new vogue of musicality and poetic 
lyricism started in the Tang court at Chang- 
an, the capital and spread as far as the frontier 
of Dun-huang, spontaneously flourishing in 
two centers geographically far apart. 

In conclusion, the inter-cultural and 
spiritual exchanges between the east and the 
west along the Silk Route created a period of 
renaissance in which music, art, poetry and 
religion were combined in the development of 
a distinct and unique Chinese society. 
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Eco-Ethics: 
_ A New Perspective from Guam 


James D. Sellmann 


In this essay I want to propose a new 
way of thinking about environmental ethics 
or eco-ethics. Instead of arguing for 
environmental rights, I want to propose a 
duty based ethics for ecological protection, 
building on traditional, Asian and Pacific, 
values for the land and the ancestors who 
both gave us our lives and who took care of 
the land. 


I. The Hike © 


In preparation for a talk on "Environ- 
mental Ethics” which I gave in the Fall 


semester, 1992, at the University of Guam, I - 


decided that I should commune with nature 
by going on a hike to the summit of Mount 
Jumullong Manglo — a mountain at the 
Southern end of Guam. Because of my 
interest and training in Chinese philosophy, 
especially Taoism the ancient Chinese 
nature philosophy, I like to begin my 
research on environmental issues out in the 
boonies, instead of starting off behind a 
desk. Since it is best to share nature with 
one's friends, I corralled a couple of 
professors, John Christopher and Terri 
Chambers, to hike with me. Being sensitive 
to the environment and the traditions of 


_ Guam, we began the hike with a symbol of 


respect, aSking the spirits of the land to grant 
us safe passage, saying, "Guella yan guello 
na fapus yu," ("Grandmother and 
grandfather, please, allow me to pass.") And 
we started up the washed out road which 
serves as a convenient trail to the summit. I 
wanted to climb the mountain to seek 
inspiration for my work on environmental 
ethics. It was not the first time nor will it be 
the last that a human goes to the mountains 
looking for inspiration — the place where 
earth and sky meet, trying to get above it all 
to get a better perspective on the situation. 
As we made our assent, the ancestors of 
Guam and the ancestors of all humanity 
were occupying my thoughts. I kept 
thinking about how much our -modern 
society, or is it a postmodern society now, 
has broken with the past, tradition, and the 
way of the ancestors. Many of the activities 
of modernity have liberated humanity — we 
now enjoy social, political and economic 
freedoms which people a thousand years ago 
could not even dream about. But we have 
been paying a price for some of the activities 
that accompany some of those freedoms. 
We have lost our center — there is a higher 
incident of psychological maladjustment and 
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social deviance, not everyone participates 
equally in the economic advantages, but 
everyone suffers the fate of environmental 
poisoning. 

Thinking about the ancestors, I 
wondered: “if we ‘modern’ people could 
reclaim an ancient attitude of respect for the 
land, of love for the land, would we continue 
to pollute the environment?" 

I was climbing the mountain looking for 
a new perspective, looking for a vantage 
point from which things would appear 
Clearer. Slowly it dawned on me that the 
“new" perspective I sought could not be 
found. The most I could hope for was a "re- 
newed" perspective. As a modern person, I 
have been taught that "new" is better, 
improved. Thinking about the ancestors I 
realized that they had some pretty good 
solutions to perennial human problems. I 
pondered the significance of the "way of the 
ancestors" and how they related to their 
environment. Was there. something in the 
ancient traditions which could help me 
better understand my place in the world, 
which could help me "see the way"? 

Upon reaching the summit of Mount 
Jumuliong Manglo, I was open to listening 
to the environment, to paying attention to 
the past, to find a re-newed perspective on 
understanding the relationship between the 
world and human life. From the top of 
Mount Jumullong Manglo, one can see it all. 
To the south is the vast expanse of peaceful 
ocean in all its multifarious shades of blue- 
green crystal clear water, the reefs, the 
colorful fish, the beautiful Cocos Island. 
Turning around to the north, the green 
rolling hills of Guam unfold, the deep blue 
of the water reserve, the out cropping of iron 
rich red earth protruding from the green 


-modern and postmodern times. 


jungle, the dry brown spot where a golf 
course is under construction, the schools and 
shopping centers of the villages are very 
prominent in the horizon. Guam in all its 
beauty — a place to be proud of, a home to 
the ancestors, our home. Then the high 
sulfur content black line of smoke cut across 
the atmosphere, and I recalled the list of 
polluted beaches that Guam Environmental 
Protection Agency publishes. 

From the top of Mount Jumullong 
Manglo, I looked down to the east, down to 
the Marinas Trench. My position was 
becoming very clear. I stood on the world's 
largest land mass; from the top of Guam one 
descends to the deepest point on the surface 
of the earth. Standing there on that massive 
mountain, that massive plate of planet Earth, 
I looked out across the Oceans, the 
atmosphere, continents and islands, the 
rivers, the lakes, the beaches, and wet lands 
of our shrinking global situation. The 
environmental problems on Guam are surely 
the same environmental problems the world 
round — air pollution, soil depletion, water 
pollution, solid waste disposal, and so on. 
Surely the scale and impact is different; the 
air is a lot cleaner here than downtown LA, 
but we, here on Guam, bum a lower grade of 
fuel to produce that little bit of electricity we 
always have to pay for but rarely receive 
because of the “load shutting". In our own 
way, each of us contributes to environmental 
pollution, the depletion of the ozone, 
increased carbon in the atmosphere, and so 
on. 

There are advantages to living in these 
Our 
advanced technology has given us an 
advantage that our ancestors two thousand 
years ago could not imagine; our advanced 
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technology has given us more control and 
power over our environment and our lives; it 
has helped relieve human. suffering. Like 
the mountain, every high point has a down 
side. Our advances in technology have also 
left us in an ecological crisis. In contrast to 
the ancestors, we have an advanced 
technology and a primitive ecology; they 
had a primitive technology and an advanced 
ecology. Is it possible for us and our 
descendants living in the post-modern era to 
re-claim and re-new. the wisdom of the 
ancients? Is it possible to re-think our 
values? Can we re-evaluate our relationship 
with the Earth? Have we neglected our 
"duties to the home of our ancestors" in the 
rush "to claim our economic rights” to 
exploit resources for profit? 

Reclining and reflecting on top of 
Mount Jumullong Manglo, questions raced 
through my mind: How did we get into the 


present situation of our environmental crisis; 


how could we rectify the situation; did the 
ancestors have something to teach us? 
Sitting there on top of Guam, things began 
to fall into place. The development of 
modernity, the rise in individualism, the 
democratic political order, the advances in 
economic relations and global trade, i.e. 
large scale capitalism, and the discoveries in 
science and technology were and still are 
closely interrelated. These hallmarks of 
modernity assisted in the alteration of 
tradition and traditional values; the rise of 
modernity marked the decline of traditional 
religion, old authority and power structures, 
cultural, clan, and family values were 
replaced by constitutional legal principles. 
Now the individual, not the group, stands at 
the center of the universe — individual 
rights and values take precedent over 


tradition. The shine of gold replaced that of 
the tortoise shell. And Guam was there 
every step of the way from the decline of 
tradition to the assent of modernity. The 
trans-Pacific trade with its capitalistic values 
of individual risk and profit, of exploiting 
others for personal gain, of draining natural 
resources for short term profit and moving 
on to exploit another niche were impacting 
here on- Guam through the sixteenth to 
twentieth centuries just as much as 
anywhere else on Earth. 

Through the eyes of the ancestors, I 
viewed the unfolding of world history, the 
glory and benefits of modernization and the 
prices paid for those advances. Is modernity 
worth the price we pay for it? Is it possible 
to get a better deal? Scientific and 
technological advancement has freed: the 
human from various forms of suffering, but 
it has also brought on new ‘forms. of 
suffering. Can we learn from the past, and 
find a way to balance the ecological 
"budget"? To simply trash modernity and 
make a naked run for the jungle will not 
work. It will not work for basically two 
reasons. First, everyone would have to 
participate, but everyone is not willingly to 
go back to the pre-historic life style, and I 
believe rightly so. It has been a long hard 
climb up to modernity and some of our 
achievements have been worth the struggle. 
Moreover, T.S. Eliot is right in pointing out 
that we cannot go back. Second, the jungle 
is not the same any more; our world has 
changed and we have contributed to the 


- transformations for better and for worst. The 


radical conservative has. missed the boat so 
to speak. Everything here on Earth changes. 
Nothing remains the same. The blossom 
must die for the plant to go on living. The 
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way of nature requires both birth and decay 
— change. It is not a question of 
conservation either; things cannot be 
conserved indefinitely. The way of nature is 
use and re-use; nature renews itself. The 
question is how can we harmonize with the 
natural processes of renewal; how can 
humans work with the natural cycles, the 
natural processes of recycling. 

My friends shook me and suggested that 
we hike down to Sella bay and go for a 
refreshing swim in that vast expanse of 
bluegreen ocean. Luckily I knew the trail 
well enough to remain lost in thought. 


Il. Blood Stone 


We followed the gentle path down the 
mountain side. Twisting and winding our 
way down to the beach along bright red 
earthen out croppings which contained veins 
of colored rock. Further and further down 
we went, down into the valley, into the 
jungle, across the streams which allow the 
earth and creatures to drink freely of their 
sweet waters. At the ocean side, there is an 
old Spanish bridge spanning the mouth of 
the river. 

My friend asked, "What is this doing 
here?" 

I replied, "This bridge was built to teach 
the people how to slip on wet rocks, and 
how to move goods quickly to and from 
Umatac.” With modern architecture we learn 
to separate ourselves from nature, often to 
expedite economic gains. 

The beach at Sella bay is quite amazing. 
The volcanic activity and the plate tectonics 
have: created some fascinating rock 
formations, red rock, green rock, and crystal 
formations are found around there. Not too 


far south down the coast toward Umatac is 
the large pillar of rock (Laso de Fua — the 
pillar of rock found near Fouha Bay) which 
the ancient Chamorro's took to be the seat of 
cosmic generation — the axis mundi, world 
center, from which all things were 
generated, including human life. This area 
is certainly a “power place,” a place to 
respect, a place to recall the ancestors. 

After a swim along the edge of the reef, 
taking in the beauty of the corals and the 
various tropical fish, we reclined in the 
mouth of the river. A beautiful purplish blue 
Asuli — fresh water eel — came along to 
join us. There, for a brief while, we sat, 
humans in harmony with nature. The river 
flowing into the ocean; the river did not run 
dry; the ocean did not overflow. We did not 
disturb the eel; the eel did not bother us. I 
was picking through the river worn rocks, 
and there I found the "Blood Stone". The 
"Blood Stone" is a piece of dark basalt 
(volcanic) rock with a deep red vein running 
on its surface; it is a relatively small piece of 
rock, smaller than my thumb. Immediately I 
took the stone as a symbol of my problem. I 
conceptualized the stone as the blood stone. 

For me the image of a blood stone is a 
powerful ecological symbol. As with most 
powerful symbols, it is complex, allowing 
for various interpretations, and it has both 
positive and negative sides to the image. 
There are at least two important perspectives 
from which one can view the stone; these 
are from the perspective of nature and from 
the human. Looking at the blood stone as an 
aspect of nature, I first reflect on the image 
of the bleeding Earth; our mother Earth has 
blood on her; her thoughtless children have 
cut her open, and her life blood runs out. 
That is the negative side of the nature image. 
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On the positive side, I see the image of a life 
force in nature. So often our world view, 
our scientific perspective requires us to look 
at nature as just dead raw material, its 
supposed to be an inorganic world used by 
organic life, exploited by humans. The 
blood stone reminds me of the life giving 
powers in the earth; it reminds me of 
something to be respected; it reminds me of 
something which takes care of me and 
something which I in turn should take care 
of, something that requires my attention. 
From the human perspective, the blood stone 
presents another image to reflect on. It is far 
fetched for the scientific mind to think of the 
Earth as a living force, though the Gaia 
hypothesis is gaining some notoriety. Blood 
is a character of organic life and it is 
especially something very dear to human 
life. The blood stone represents the blood of 
the ancestors spilt on the rocks. This brings 
up many painful and negative connotations 
— man's inhumanity to man. But it also 
reminds us that this land is the land of the 
ancestors, that their life, blood, and toil have 
contributed to the soil and the lay of the 
terrain. This is a positive image for us to 
reflect on; there is something to be respected 
in the earth because our roots and our 
ancestors are in this soil, in this earth. From 
either vantage point, the natural or the 
human, the image of the blood stone is 
meant to turn our heads, to transform our 
attitudes about nature and our relationship 
with nature. It is fairly common place in the 
realm of environmental ethics to attempt to 
argue for environmental rights or animal 
rights, but this approach has not proven very 
fruitful. What I want to propose is that we 
recognize our duty to care for our 
environment. Although the environment 


may not have a right to receive anything 
from us in regards to its care, nevertheless I 
want to argue that nonetheless we do have a 
duty to take care of and to protect the 
environment. I want to suggest that we need 
a re-newed perspective toward our 
surroundings. If we could re-claim some of 
that ancient wisdom of the ancestors which 
held an advanced ecological outlook on 
human life, developing in harmony with the 
environment and the environment likewise 
developing in an integrated balance with 
human life, then maybe we can have the best 
of both worlds, ancient and modem, that is, 
maybe we can have both an advanced 
technology and an advanced ecology. 

The Earth is not here for us to exploit, 
misuse and abuse, but the Earth is our 
garden, so to speak; we need to re-claim the 
notion that we humans are the stewards of 
the Earth. We are here to learn how to live 


in harmony. If we cannot live in harmony 


with the Earth, then how can we leam to live 
in harmony with each other? We need to 
learn how to balance our economic need 
with our ecological needs. Presently we 
conceive of these realms as exclusive or as 
one necessarily taking precedence over the 
other, but this need not be the case. In fact 
the "old" meaning of economy and ecology 
reveals an important link, and that link is the 
"eco" (oikos) which is Greek for "house". 
Economy is originally about managing the 
resources of a household, and by extension 
in the modern state it is about managing all 
the resources of modern life; ecology is the 
study of the house, one's surroundings, and 
by extension our surroundings now extend 
to the whole environment. Good economics 
and good ecological practices are about the 
same thing, that is, taking care of the human 
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"household". The managers of the inter- 
national corporate businesses which control 
the social, political and economic forces of 
modern life have to realize the profound 


importance of properly managing the / 


"human household"--economics and 
ecology. The corporations cannot continue 
to sacrifice the environmental surroundings 
and resources to meet short term dividend 
payments. It is time to find a balance 
between economic and ecological values. It 
is time to commit ourselves to fulfilling our 
duty to the Earth, the land of our ancestors. 


HI. New Perspectives on Environmental 
Ethics 


The focus of many authors writing on 
environmental ethics has been to attempt to 
argue for rights of animals, the environment, 
and the rights of future generations.! The 
attempts are not well grounded. 
Traditionally to be a rights bearer one either 
had to be a "legal person" or be able to 
“claim” one's rights, and it is difficult to see 
how non-human animals, trees and 
mountains, and the unborn can make a claim 
or be classified as persons. However, not to 
be able to defend and protect animals and 
the environment seems incorrect. Here I 
argue that the eclectic and organic positions 
found in the Lti-shih ch'un-ch'iu (LSCC ca. 
240 B.C.E. — a text prepared for the child 
King who became the self-proclaimed First 
Emperor of Ch'in) might provide alternative 
perspectives which could be incorporated 
into contemporary issues in environmental 
ethics* The organismic processes world 
view of LSCC assumes that the human and 
her environs are interdependent and co- 
related, that there is an existential parity 


obtaining among the foci in the field of 
interrelations. Thus, environmental issues 
must be seen as integral to one's own 
existence and self-cultivation. 

We do not require a world view or a 
philosophy to inform us of the obvious. The 
role of the environment in manifesting a 
basic quality of human life has always been’ 
apparent to humans; I call this our existential 
commitment. Now through the environ- 
mental crisis, we have become aware of the 
role we play in influencing the environment, 
and the damage we have done which is 
diminishing our quality of life. 

It is difficult to accept Eugene C. 
Hargrove's claim that "[a]fter all, the fact 
that human actions could damage the 
environment on a large scale went 
unrecognized in the West until George 
Perkins Marsh pointed it out scarcely a 
century ago...".2 When the Romans salted 
the earth at Carthage, they were well aware 
of what they were doing. Even in places 
where the deforestation took generations, the 
cultural memory and literature still record 
the existence of ancient forests. If what 
Hargrove says is true, then it is only true of 
his conception of the West. Hindu legend 
notes the destruction of the land by destroyer 
goddesses who can be interpreted to be the 
power of ethnic groups and their 
devastation. Certainly, the Great Wall and 
the ancient canal system of China are 
evidence that they were not only aware that 
humans could alter the environment on a 
large scale, but they were also benefiting 
from the results of successful manipulation 
of nature. The importance of the lead 
chapters of the shih-erh chi section of 
LSCC, that is the Yueh ling ("Monthly 
Commands" chapter in the Li Chi or Book of 
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Rites) material, in particular, and the LSCC 
itself, in general, is that it presents a world 
view in which nature and human life are 
intimately related and mutually determining 
— a world view in which it is understood 
that human actions do in fact influence the 
environment on a large scale. The LSCC's 
eclectic approach contains some of the 
cosmological and 
environmental material from the pre-Ch'in 


earliest 
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extant 


period. 


Robert C. Neville, in his article "Units 
of Change — Units of Value," argues for 
grounding and reconceptualizing ecological 
ethics by appeal to ancient Chinese 
philosophy. In part two of his paper, "value 


as achievement," Neville contends: 


This is not the place to introduce 
a formal axiology. Let us suppose, 
however, that value consists in 
achieving an existential integration 
of things; the specific value is the 
sum of the values of the things 
integrated plus the extra value 
achieved by integrating them this 
way rather than that (if there are 
alternatives). Now there are two 
components of the integration. 
There are the "other things” which 
enter into the process as the 
conditions which have to be 
integrated, and there is the 
existential process itself of fitting 
them together. A patterned 
harmony can be analyzed into its 
component parts, and is related to all 
the other harmonies around through 
those parts; its pattern is what it is 
because all those things fit together. 
Because of this a harmony is 


defined in terms of its relations, not 
in terms of any isolated nature. ...the 
patterned harmony has its own 
existential process of integrating 
things together, and this is its own 
essential individuality. Without the 
essential features of the process of 
integration, the harmony would 
reduce to its components and their 
relations. Without the relational 
components there would be nothing 
to integrate, hence no definiteness of 
integration. Therefore, a harmony is 
a harmony of two different kinds of 
features, the conditional ones and 
the essential ones; neither is more 
important than the other.? 


Neville's interpretation of Chinese 
cosmology is highly generalized and 
unsubstantiated. Through the study of 
LSCC, I have employed a textual base as a 
secure anchor for discussing different 
elements in the pre-Ch'in world view. To ` 
the extent that LSCC influences the Han 
Dynasty and subsequent thought, but 
especially its impact on the development of 
Chinese ritual, LSCC also provides a textual 
basis from which one can discuss later Neo- 
Confucian and Neo-Taoist developments. 
More importantly, Neville's lack of firm 
textual basis has led him to use a misleading 
paradigm, namely his mathematical additive 
formulae which led him to distinguish two 
components to any harmony — a 
conditional and an essential. This kind of 
distinction belongs to the logical tradition of 
the West and does not play a role in the pre- 
Ch'in context. The "other" is always some 
particular in the pre-Ch'in context. Neville 
falls back on the traditional Western 
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essential/contingency distinction instead of 
advancing the radical organismic cosmology 
of the ancient Chinese. 

Roger T. Ames, in his article “Putting 
the Te Back into Taoism," argues for 
interpreting “te” as "the integrity and 
integration of particular foci."> Ames argues 
that the ancient Chinese provide an 
alternative world view; one based on an 
aesthetic paradigm which he contrasts with 
the logic model popular in the West. He 
draws an analogy with the culinary arts, and 
cites the LSCC's pen wei chapter as an 
example of the significance of the particular 
in forming an aesthetic composition. Ames 
translates the crucial passage as follows: 


In the business of proper 
flavoring and seasoning, there must 
be sweet, sour, bitter, acrid and 
salty, and there must be an order in 
the mixing and proper proportions. 
Blending these together is extremely 
subtle, and they all must be self- 
expressive, the variations within the 
cooking pot are so delicate and 
subtle that they defy words and 
conceptualization.® 


Ames focuses on explicating the self- 
expressive particulars which form the 
aesthetic composition, the integrity and 
inter-relatedness of particulars. What also 
needs to be explicated is the notion. of 
“proper timing" contained in the phrase 
“there must be an order in the mixing.” The 
notion of "an order in the mixing,” literally 
"a first and an after” (Asien hou) shows that, 
for the LSCC, the cook or social orchestrator 
must articulate timing in the temporal 
priority he chooses in intégrating the 


particulars. Each particular ingredient must 
be integrated in a timely fashion to fully 
enhance its contribution to the social and. 
environmental field: In- environmental: 
ethics, then, one would ‘have to be sensitive 
to temporal priority in environmental ‘issues. 

From the perspective of existential 
parity, i.e. the acknowledgment. that 
everything contributes to the formation of 
our environment, that nothing is not 
important, the person involved in self- 
cultivation’ would) acknowledge: the 
importance of environmental factors both 
influenced by him and also influencing his 
development. Awareness. of. parity 
predisposes one. to ‘be ‘sensitive to 
environmental issues. The self-cultivating: 
person would become aware of the 
expanding. contexts. in which his actions 
have influence; his existential commitment 
to the ancestors and family, relatives, 
neighbors, society at large, and humanity in 
general grows with the achievement of 
creative living. This program of. self- 
cultivation: expands: through - social 
integration into an. environmental .and 
cosmic integration; where one's commitment . 
extends to the natural environment. In this - 
sense one develops an obligation to protect 
the interests of other creatures, and, to 
protect the environment .within which and 
upon which they, and oneself, live. 

What I am arguing for is an existential 
and ontological basis for our moral. 
obligation or duty to- protect and preserve a 
certain natural balance of particulars. In this 
regard I am responding to Richard T. - 
DeGeorge's attempt to argue for individual 
and collective obligations toward the. 
environment, and to clarify the basis of that 
individual and collective obligation as being © 
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grounded in the existential commitment on 
the most basic ontological level of parity of 
particulars and equal consideration of 
interests.’ Likewise, J. Baird Callicott and 
Roger T. Ames have argued that it is 
necessary"...to construct or adopt a different 
world view and a different set of values and 
duties..." to successfully deal with 
environmental issues. The organismic 
perspective of the pre-Ch'in period, 
especially as it is embodied in the eclectic 
content of the LSCC, provides an 
appropriate cosmology from which the 
defenders of environmental ethics could 
construct a new ethos or life style. 
Whether or not our "prejudices" will invite 
this strange guest to stay remains to be seen. 

An even stronger case can be made for 
establishing our environmental obligations 
both individually and collectively by rooting 
them in political obligations. Although 
moral obligations usually provide more 
rational justification and universal appeal, 
nevertheless they notoriously avoid the 
practical issue of instituting policy. The 
"organic contract" (a political theory I 
developed elsewhere which unites the 
disparate elements of traditional organic, 
and social contract theories), and an ethics 
based on (Confucian) social roles, especially 
a citizen ethics, acknowledges the 
significance of establishing legal obligations 
and a social role code of ethics, particularly 
a code for the citizen, which would entail 
protection for, and appropriate modification 
of the environment? The political 
obligations of the state and the collective 
mass of society would have to establish laws 
grounded in an organic contract or political 
constitution which protected the organic 
base of life — social as well as biological. 


The social role ethics of the citizen would 
also establish a moral code of conduct in 
regard to the environment and its creatures 
to guide the citizen, especially as corporate 
executive, hunter, camper, and exploiter of 
nature, in appropriating and integrating with 
the environment in a mutually enhancing 
manner. The citizen, as contributing 
particular, and the legal attitude of the 
society at large would be committed to the 
protection and enrichment of the 
environment, especially when the fulfillment 
of self-interest would be enhanced in the 
process. 

The existential commitment and the 
citizen's social concerns for the environment 
would-naturally entail a need for timeliness 
on various fronts. There would not only be 
a concern, as there is now, for the seasonal 
migration and breading patterns of the 
various Species, but there would also be a 
greater concern for further understanding 
Our impact on the environment, one which 
is, in fact, growing because of our 
recognition of our own influence on climatic 
and seasonal conditions. 

I have argued that if we can reclaim the 
traditional values of our ancestors, and 
accept a world view, similar to that of pre- 
Ch'in China, of cosmic interrelatedness and 
parity, then we could reconceive our role in 
relation to the environment and 
environmental ethics. This was done to 
establish the importance of rethinking 
environmental ethics. The bare structure of 
a social role theory for ethics requires 
further elaboration, and more specific 
examples to highlight the full ramifications 
of this theory. 

Despite these shortcomings, this 
argument has profound implications not 
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only for environmental ethics, but also for interrelated aspects of nature, and especially 
our own ‘Sself-understanding in that it as temporally interrelated social creatures. 
attempts to reclaim our lost identity as both 
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"The Effaced Past:. - 
Natural Imagery and Metahistory 
in the Huai-Ku (+) 


_ _ .Xiaobin Yang 


A thousand years, ten thousand ages, - 


Everyone is gone -- what can one say? 
~ —— Pao Chao: "The Ruined City" 
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The last two lines of Pao Chao's 
rhapsody “The Ruined City” epitomize the 
lyric significance of-the whole poem. In the 


poem, while he exhaustively: describes the -- 


heyday of the city (traditionally taken to be 
Kuang-ling k) and the landscape after it 
was devastated, Pao Chao does not notice 
any historical characters and their activities 
concerning the history of the city. In other 
words, in the writing of the poem, he 
essentially ignores the concrete, factual 
historical events of the past. This is quite a 
noteworthy symptom: although the long 
history of China is a perpetual source of 
inspiration for Chinese poets, in China, 
unlike in Greece and Rome, poetry on 
historical themes is rarely written in an epic 
form. Basically, Chinese poetry on 
historical themes, encompassed in the 
general lyric tradition of Chinese literature, 
is pregnant with subjective participation, 


‘even if it does deal: with objective history, 


and more significantly, historicity.. The 


_ huai-ku » (t meditation.on the past) 


poetry- to which "Fhe Ruined City" belongs 
in a.broad sense -- is the genre through 
which. history is contemplated not as a 
description or recounting of the events, but 
as a lyric matrix conveying the imaginative 
voice of the poet. In the huai-ku, "a 
meditation occasioned by a visit to an 
ancient site,” as Stephen Owen remarks, 
there might be" a few lines of speculation on 
what the site had been in the past, but the 
center of the poem was inevitably the poet's 
present: what he saw, what he felt, and 
(reducing the imaginative act to mental 
process) what he imagined."! In other words, 
rather than relate the facts of the past, the 
huai-ku poetry reestablishes a metahistorical 
relationship between the past and the present 
from the vision of the poet. To put it more 
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precisely, the glamour of the huai-ku poetry 
does not lie in, I would like to argue, the 
recollection of the past, but in. rhetorical 
tension in poetical text, between the 
recollectability in imagination and its 
irretrievability in present reality. And, in 
this sense, the most conspicuous 
characteristic of the huai-ku poetry is that 
the past in remembrance evoked by the 
natural landscape or relics at a historical site 
is always regarded as an extravagant yet 
transient image whereas nature is always 
presented as a desolate yet constant power 
that erases history. The erasure of human 
history by the power of nature becomes the 
basic theme of the huai-ku poetry. 

Hence, what is at stake in the Auai-ku 
genre is the pure, rhetorical form of history, 
rather than the political or ethical concerns 
about history. By "form of history,” I do not 
mean the concrete frame of the process of 
history, basically understood as dynastic, 
political history, but the conception of 
history in terms of philosophy, or in other 
words, metahistory. The term metahistory 
is, obviously, derived from the title of 
Hayden White's remarkable book, in which 
not only are rhetorical modes formulated as 
the decisive essentials in philosophies of 
history, but narrative modes, rather than 
historiographical contents, are also 
characterized as the cardinal significance of 
history. In concluding his study of 
nineteenth-century European historical 
consciousness, White postulates that “there 
can be no ‘proper history’ which is not at the 
same time ‘philosophy of history’,”* a dictum 
that establishes the legitimacy of 
conceptualizations of historicity in all the 
writings on historical themes. Hence, the 
lyric form.of the huai-ku poetry not only 


bears structural similarities to the narrative 
emplotment in prosaic historical writings, 
but it is more inclined to approach the pure 
conceptualization of metahistory. 

Here, before starting our detailed 
discussion. of the huai-ku poetry, it is 
necessary to distinguish it from another 
poetic genre related to the historical themes, 
i.e., the yung-shih (odes to history) genre. In 
the latter, historical characters or events 
appear but usually function as symbolic 
expressions of the poet's individual 
ambitions and complaints, his political idea 
or social concern. Tso Ssu's &# poems 
"Odes to History” #5 and Tu Fu's HË 
"Five Poems: Thoughts on Historical Sites" 


Ek AERA are among the most typical 


yung-shih poems. In one of his "Odes to 
History," for example, Tso Ssu states his 
own political aspiration by explicitly 
expressing his veneration of Tuan-kan Mu 
and Lu Chung-lien, statesmen in the era of 
Warring States: 


I admire Tuan-kan. Mu 

Without effort he protected the ruler of Wei 

I revere Lu Chung-lien 

With joking words he made the Ch'in army 
withdraw 

Throughout their lives they prized being 
unrestrained 

Faced with difficulties, they knew how to 
deal with them . 

Their tasks accomplished, a sense of shame 
made them reject rewards 

Their great integrity stood above the herd 
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The difference between the yung-shih 
genre and the Auai-ku genre may be traced 
back to the different philosophies of history 
in the two dominant ideological traditions in 
China: Confucianism and Taoism. It can be 
easily perceived that the Confucian ideal of 
the active participation in human history 
becomes the spiritual source for the yung- 
shih poetry, in which the poets usually utter 
their ambition to engage in state affairs or 
grieve for their slighted political talents. 
Rather, the tendency of Taoism is 
ahistorical: history is by no means favored 
as a progress of civilization, to which man 
should make contributions; Lao-tzu's ideal 
model for historical development is the 
opposite of human activity and civilization: 


Though there are highly efficient 
mechanical contrivances, the people 
have no use for them...Let the people 
revert to communication by knotting 
cords.> 


(EA HAZ asi TAA oe LA LIT 
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Here, the verb "revert" %4 clearly 
manifests Lao-tzu's incredulity of the value 
of the progressive history. In other words, 
man should return to the pure, natural state 
of existence in order to approach the Way 
[x%# Tao] of universe. For Lao-tzu, Tao, in 
the cosmogonic sense, is the very origin that 
begets all the spatiotemporal phenomena, 
including human history: 


Tao gave birth to One, 

One gave birth to Two, 

Two gave birth to Three, 

Three gave birth to all the myriad things.* 


By establishing the historical priority of 
Tao to human history, which is 
metaphysicalized as the abstract, numeral 
succession or proliferation, Lao-tzu 
evacuates the practical activities of social 
affairs. Furthermore, the invisible Tao, as 
Lao-tzu suggests, take its shape in Nature: 


Man follows the ways of the Earth, 
The Earth follows the ways of Heaven, 
Heaven follows the ways of Tao, 

Tao follows the ways of Nature.’ 
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Apparently, regarded as the archetype of 
Tao, Nature has acquired its ontological 
superiority to all the "mundane" phenomena 
in human world. Thus, as opposed to social 
history, Nature Hi, in this passage, though 
also indicating the natural state of world 
order or natural mode of human life ( e.g., 
free of mechanism, as was mentioned) as 
well, essentially refers to the objective 
nature, as a concrete, perceptible 
manifestation of the abstract, invisible idea 
of Tao. Accordingly, it is the objective 
nature that bears the characteristic of 
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nonprogressive circularity, or, of the de- 
temporalization of history: 


_ Silent and boundless, 
Standing alone without change, 
Yet cyclically moving without fail, 
It may be regarded as the Mother of the 
world. 
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I do not know its name; 
I style it "Tao."® 
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Obviously, for Lao-tzu, the truth of Tao is 
modeled as nature, which is spatially 
boundless and temporally cyclical. Insofar 
as the eternity of nature is ontologically 
established, human civilization and history, 
as opposed to nature in Taoism, are 
considered nothing but ephemeral 
phenomena. 

This is the primary origin of nature's 
erasure of human history in the huai-ku 
poetry. The major structure in the huai-ku, 
as we Shall see, is the contrast of the 
imagery of the desolate but eternal nature 
and that of the formerly prosperous but 
irretrievably lost history. On the textual 
level, the tension between history and nature 
is truly ironic: as a negative image, the void 
nature always overpowers history, while 
history, full of culture and value, is 
eventually dehumanized as a part of nature. 
In this regard, the following lines from Li 


Po's #8 "Climbing the Phoenix Terrace at 
Chin-ling" 4 RAZ can be regarded as 
paradigmatic in the huai-ku genre: 


In the palace of Wu flowers and grasses bury 
the unseen paths 

Caps and gowns of the days of Chin have 
become now ancient hills 
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Here, not only have natural images 
(“flowers and grasses") covered the remains 
of civilization ("paths" "in the palace") but 
products of human culture ("caps and 
gowns") have also been transformed into 
crude nature ("hills "). Meanwhile, those 
names of dynasties- Wu and Chin- have lost 
their historical significances- since Li Po 
does not mention any of the historical 
events- and are settled only on a 
detemporalized site where natural imagery, 
as a spatial form, has evacuated their 
temporal imports. 

_. AS a poet obsessed with Taoism, Li Po 
maintains the Taoist adoration of nature and 
its suspicion of human history. The 
timelessness of nature is thus indicated in his 
huai-ku poems as an overwhelming power, 
although a power without violence. In this 
regard, his "Observing the Past at Ytieh" and 
"Observing the Past at the Su Terrace” can 
be counted as classics of the huai-ku poetry: 


“Observing the Past at Ytieh" 


When the king of Yiieh ‘returned from 
smashing Wu 

The loyal soldiers went back home, all robed 
in fine brocade 
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And palace ladies, lovely as flowers, filled 
the springtime halls 

Where now this day are only partridges in 
flight 
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"Observing the Past at the Su Terrace” 


Deserted garden, crumbling terrace, willows 
new ` 

Sweet notes of Lotus Song are pregnant with 
spring 

Today, there is only the moon over West 
River 

Which shone the ladies in the palace of the 
King of Wu before 
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Clearly; both poems are established on 
the ironic tension between historical 
prosperity of the past and natural desolation 
of the present. In "Observing the Past at 
Ytieh,” the first couplet describes the 
triumph of Kou ‘Chien and his soldiers by 
using the phrase such as "robed in fine 
brocade,” which signifies the flourishing 
extravagance of the past. However, all the 
riotous occurrences in the first three lines 
serve merely as a foil for the desolate scene 


$? 


of the present “partridges," the natural 
imagery in the end. The natural imagery, in 
“Observing the Past at the Su Terrace,” is 
focused on "the moon over West River." 
The scene with moon, as "silent and 
boundless" as Lao-tzu's concept of Tao, is a 


‘common scene in classical Chinese poetry. 


The omnipresent moon, which leaps over the 
whole historical span, as indicated by the 
word "before" @ in the final Line, 
symbolizes the eternity of nature. 

There appear, in both poems, human 
images of the historical past — the king of 
Yüeh, the loyal soldiers, or the palace ladies 
— but only as shadows shimmering in the 
present moment. In the huai-ku poetry, as 
Stephen Owen observes, "nature continually 
reenacts human history, in ghostly 
repetitions that mark the absence of the 
human protagonists."7 In a sense, 
"partridges" in the final line of "Observing 
the Past at Ytieh" could be seen as 
metamorphosed from the "palace ladies” in 
the third line: the gorgeous ("lovely as 
flowers”) human beings irresistibly yield to 
the ordinary natural beings. . 

As "meditations on the past," Li Po's 
huai-ku poems are composed as intentional -. 
recollections of the historical past. 
However, Li Po does not focus on the 
reexperiencing or representation of the 
historical images or events; rather, his 
recapture of the past images ironically 
becomes a necessary self-negation. Thus we 
may detect that the key word in both poems 
is the word "only" #£ — "only partridges in 
flight," "only the moon over West River" — 
which reinforces the exclusive, absolute 
power of nature. The emphasis on the 
"onlyness" of natural imagery in the present 
scenery forms the ahistorical significance as 
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the basic theme of the poems. 

Before we go too far, it seems important 
to draw back again to the philosophical 
background of the Chinese historical poetry 


and claim that Confucianism is not — 


irreconcilable with the huai-ku genre, albeit 
it is the major spiritual source of the yung- 
shih genre. Li Po was of course not the first 
poet dabbling in the huai-ku genre, although 
he is the one who settled the basic tone of 
the huai-ku for the later poets. In fact, the 
earliest huai-ku poem, as Stephen Owen 
suggests, is "There the Millet Is Lush" F#, 
a poem in one of the Confucian classics, 
Book of Songs į: 


There the millet is lush _ 
There the grain is sprouting 
I walk here with slow, slow steps 
My heart shaken within me 
Those who know me ` 
Would say my heart is grieved 

Those who know me not 
Would ask what I seek here 
Gray and everlasting Heaven 

_ What man did this 
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There the millet is lush 
There the grain comes to ear 
I walk here with slow, slow steps 


My heart as if drunk within me 
Those who kiiow me | 

Would say my heart is grieved 
Those who know me not 
Would ask what I seek here 
Gray and everlasting Heaven 
What man did this 
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There the millet is lush 

There the grain forms its seed 

I walk here with slow, slow steps 
My heart as if choked within 
Those who know me - 

Would say my heart is grieved 
Those who know me not | 
Would ask what I seek here 

Gray and everlasting Heaven 
What man did this 
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Natural imagery plays still a decisive 
role here, since the ruins of the Chou capital 
have been fully covered now by wild millet, 
which becomes the central image of the 
poem. Furthermore, in the final refrain of 
each stanza, the climax lies in questioning 
the “everlasting Heaven,” when the poet is 
aware of the ultimate power of nature that 
has expunged the erstwhile civilization. In 
this poem, as Stephen Owen has noticed, 
some elements of the huai-ku genre are 
contained: 


an ancient site encountered, the poet 
stirred by human loss in contrast to 
nature's cyclical continuity, and the 
outlines of absent shapes that hold the 
poet's attention and keep him from 
leaving.® 


However, aS a poem lamenting the 
collapse of the Chou Jal dynasty, the tone of 
"There the Millet Is Lush" is quite different 
from that of the Li Po's poems above. In Li 
Po's huai-ku poems, there is nothing that 
“hold[s] the poet's attention and keep/[s] him 
from leaving," inasmuch as the observation 
of the historical ruins is filled with Taoist 
temper, namely, the spirit that transcends the 
nostalgic sentiment of the ephemeral past 
and reaches the perpetual existence of 
natural being. Rather, "There the Millet Is 
Lush" expresses the poet's infinite sorrow of 
the destruction of an old dynasty, as he 
iteratively describes his "shaken," "drunk," 
"choked" heart and "grieved" feeling. 

Although it is Lao-tzu who maintains 
the ontological primality of nature over 
human history, Confucius sometimes also 
acknowledges the absolute superiority of 
nature: 


The Master said, "Does Heaven speak? 
The four seasons pursue their courses, 
and all things are continually being 
produced, but does Heaven say 
anything?"? 


fA: “Klee” BETTE > Ay 
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Hence, we should be very cautious in 
Opposing the historical conception of 
Confucianism to that of Taoism, because, as 
just mentioned, the power of nature over 
human history is also clearly noticed by 
Confucius: 


The Master standing by a stream, said, 
"It passes on just like this, not ceasing 
day or night!"!° 


FEE “SRK > FSB!” 


Nonetheless, we can clearly discern in these 
quotations from Dialects #ia8, unlike the 
Taoist attitude toward nature, the Confucian 
view of the elapse of time is sentimental. 
For Confucius, nature's power over human 
history is lamentable just because it is 
irresistible.!! This is obviously established 
on his insistent, positive hope for human 
history. It goes without saying that "There 
the Millet Is Lush" is in line with 
Confucianism (in fact, the poem might 


- have been collated or even rewritten 


by Confucius), since the nostalgic 
sentimentality is easily perceived in the 
rueful tone of the poem. 

Another huai-ku poem that manifests 
the sublime attitude toward the vacuity and 
impermanence of human history is Ch'en 
Tzu-ang's BR sn "Song of Climbing the Yu- 
chou Terrace" Ha JI ZEI: 
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Before, I cannot see the men of old 
Beyond, can't see the men to come 
Pondering the infinite, Heaven-and-Earth 
Alone, plaintive, I melt to tears 
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One of the similarities between this poem 
and "There the Millet Is Lush" is that, unlike 
Li Po's and most huai-ku poems, the 
subjective voice of the poet occupies the 
central mood of the lyric. Both poems are 
explicit expressions from the first person, 
even though in the Chinese original the first 
person pronoun is elided in "Song of 
Climbing the Yu-chou Terrace." However, 
in this poem, Ch'en Tzu-ang does not dwell 
on his "plaintive" emotion: on the contrary, 
by placing the lyric self in the temporal 
center of history, he reaches with his 
sonorous tone a tragic apex, where the past 
and the future are both disjoined from the 
present. From the very point of the present, 
history is completely invisible TR ; yet the 
only thing in sight is "Heaven-and-Earth,” a 
word -- without imagery -- used usually as 
tantamount to the concept of nature in 
Chinese philosophical works. Thus, it is the 
sole existence of void nature without human 
history seen -- unusually, even nothing 
visible or imaginable related to the historical 
relics is recalled and represented in the poem 
-- that breaks his heart. 

On the other hand, Li Po, the Taoist 
poet, is totally impervious to the. maudlin 
emotion about the irretrievable past when he 
encounters the ruins of the prosperous past. 
This is a typical Taoist stance, since for 
Taoism, especially for Chuang-tzu #£+, the 


vicissitude of human history is precisely a 
manifestation of Tao: 


Therefore great wisdom...has a clear 
understanding of past and present, and 
for that reason it spends a long time 
finding it tedious, a short time without 
fretting at its shortness, for it knows that 
time has no stop. It perceives the nature 
of fullness and emptiness, and for that 
reason it does not delight if it requires 
something nor worry if it loses it, for it 
knows that there is no constancy to the 
division of lots.!2 
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In another passage, Chuang-tzu's idea of the 
contrast between the immortal Tao and the 
mortal world is expressed in a more placid 
tone: 


The Way [Tao] is without beginning or 
end, but things have their life and death 
—- you cannot rely upon their 
fulfillment. One moment empty, the 
next moment full — you cannot depend 
upon their form. The years cannot be 
held off; time cannot be stopped. 
Decay, growth, fullness, and emptiness 
end and then begin again.13 
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It is in this sense that the spirit of Li Po's 
huai-ku poems, as well as of most poems in 
the huai-ku genre written after Li Po, to a 
great extent, accords with Chuang-tzu’s 
attitude toward historical ruins: 
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The old homeland, the old city -- just to 
gaze at it from afar is to feel a flush of 
joy. Even when its hills and mounds are 
a tangle of weeds and brush, and nine 
out of ten of the ones you knew have 
gone to lie under them, still you feel 
joyful.'4 


ERER ALBA + HEE re BK aS 
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This passage in Chuang-tzu funda- 
mentally formulates the paradigm of the 
huai-ku genre, though, of course, not all of 
the poets are clearly aware of it. 

In both Confucian and Taoist traditions, 
we can perceive the metahistorical mode of 
the huai-ku genre, that is, "Satire," one of 
the modes of emplotment that Hayden White 
derives from Northrop Frye to characterize 


a drama of diremption, a drama 
dominated by the apprehension that man 
is ultimately a captive of the world 
rather than its master, and by the 
recognition that, in the final analysis; 
human consciousness and will are 
always inadequate to the task of 
overcoming definitively the dark force 
of death, which is man's unremitting 
enemy.!5 


The "diremption" of the flourishing past 
and the desolate present, in the huai-ku 
poetry, is, of course, grasped only when 
nature is manifested as the “force of death,” 
though not necessarily “dark.” Nature's 
overpowering force, at least in Taoism, is by 
no means an "enemy." The absorption of 
human history into nature, as Chuang-tzu 
suggests, implies that man is in an ever- 
changing flux of Tao rather than that man is 
a "captive of the world." Hence, essentially, 


the negative aspect of the metahistorical 
mode of "Satire" remains in the lyrical genre 
of the Auai-ku only in the sense of its 
illuminative affirmation of the universality 
of this negativity. 

The negative quality of the Auai-ku, in 
the declining era of the T'ang dynasty, 
becomes even more noticeable. Liu Yii-hsi 
aaf and Tu Mu t4, masters of the kuai- 
ku poetry, like Li Po, are not so much 
attracted by the historical relics than by the 
idea of historical vicissitude. Although 
some of Liu Yti-hsi's huai-ku poems are 
political allegories warning of the 
degeneration of the dynasty, the most 
striking significance of these poems still lies 
in their reflections of the natural power over 
human history. Insofar as the political 
motive in the huai-ku genre is not 
engendered by the idea of redemption, but 
by that of diremption, the dichotomy of the 
historical imagery and the natural imagery 
still constitutes the basic allegorical 
Structure. Liu Yü-hsi, by alluding to the 
political weakness of the declining dynasty 
in his "Meditation on the Past at Chin-ling" 
41874, alleges the historical incapability 
of matching the unchangeable status of 
nature: | 


Rise and fall follow from human actions 
These hills and stream, merely forms of 
the earth 


sas dA 
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The political significance in this couplet 
does not exist in the concrete indication of 
the deterioration of the reign, but in its 
general recapitulation of all the historical 
occurrences. Inasmuch as history is 
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destined, by "human actions,” to vicissitude, 
nature, as a void form of the world, 
geographically levels the chronological 
differences. Thus, in the huai-ku poetry, the 
political purport is never directed toward an 
active practice but toward a constant 
rejection of any positive participation in 
reality. The only political stance in the huai- 
ku poetry is thus the absolute distrust in the 
real politics. The negative images of nature 
in the hAuai-ku poetry thus become the 
negative Utopia that, by dooming the death 
of human history, dialectically affirms its 
own universality. In the second half of his 
poem "Meditation on the Past of Western 
Barrier Mountain" Pasi, Liu Yü-hsi 
touches again upon the annihilation of the 
past in the natural power: 


How many times in human life comes this 
pain at events long past? 

While this mountain's form, as ever, lays its 
head by the chilly flow 

Now we live in days when all the world is 
one 

Winds howl around the ancient fort, the 
reeds turn autumn 
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The natural images, "as ever,” are again 
emphasized as "form", as they are in the 
previous poem. The significance of "form" 
exists not only in its spatializing function, 
but also in its essence of insubstantiality, 
that is, of being void of meaning of human 
history. Accordingly, the deserted scene at 
“the ancient fort," covered by autumn reeds, 


becomes another metaphor in. which the 
cultural relics are blotted out by nature. 

The first line of the last couplet is 
noteworthy because of its ironic import. 
Indisputably, the superficial statement of "all 
the world is one," foreshadowing the 
recapitulation of the historical ruins in the 
final line, ironically insinuates the fragmen- 
tation of the whole territory of the great 
T'ang dynasty at the time. Irony, as a 
rhetorical mode in philosophy of history, for 
Hayden White, is the only mode free of 
naive characteristi¢s. As "verbal self- 
negation," irony suggests the "rhetorical 
figure of aporia (literally ‘doubt')," as White 
maintains, | | 


The aim of the Ironic statement is to 
affirm tacitly the negative of what is on 
the literal level affirmed positively, or 
the reverse, }6 


Evidently, the Auai-ku genre is 
precisely grounded on the Ironic mode of 
representing historicity. In Li Po's poems, 
as we have seen, the elaboration of the 
extrinsic extravagance is only an intimation 
of the intrinsic decay, whereas the 
description of the ruined historical remains 
in nature implies the constant power and 
iluminative anima of nature. In this regard, 
then, Liu Yii-hsi’s "Five Poems on Chin- 
ling" (x8 are noticeably influenced by 
Li Po's huai-ku poems and pregnant with. 
ironic implications: 


"The City of Stone” 


Hills invest the ancient capital, their full 
circuit still survives 

Tides dash on these emptied walls, then turn 
back in stillness , 
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By the Huai water's eastern edge the moon 
of olden days 

In the depths of night comes back, passing 
over the parapets 
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"Rook Robe Lane" 


Beside Red Sparrow Bridge the wild 
flowers are in bloom 

And evening sunlight slants past the 
mouth of Rook Robe Lane 

The olden swallows before the halls of 
Wangs and Hsiehs 

Now fly into the homes of ordinary 
commoners 
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Both of the two poems end with natural 
imagery, “the moon of olden days” or 
"swallows," which, as symbol of eternal 
nature, reminds us of "the moon over West 
River" and "partridges" in Li Po's huai-ku 
poems. In "The City of Stone,” the adverb 
“pack” Æ has also the equivalent function to 
the adverb "before" $ in Li Po's "Observing 
the Past at the Su Terrace,” as we discussed. 
Similarly, there is a key word appearing in 
both poems, "olden" #8. which stretches 
out a historical span across which the natural 


power erases all the differences and traces in 
human history. | l 

The unique and more intense effect, I 
would like to argue, exists in the surrealistic 
equation of the "olden swallows" and the 
swallows "now." As another natural 
metaphor, the recurrent even everlasting 
"swallows" spatialize the historical time: the 
flight of the swallows, as a movement 
through space, has penetrated hundreds of 
years. As if in a moment, the swallows 
perceived the vicissitude of history through 
the drastic change from extravagance ("the 
halls of those olden Wangs and Hsiehs") to 
its disappearance ("the homes of ordinary 
commoners"). The "swallows," as natural 
beings, are objective witnesses that outlive 
human history. 

Another distinguished huai-ku poet in 
the late T'ang is Tu Mu, whose famous lines 
like “Antiquities of the Six Dynasties — 
grass reaching the horizon / Clear sky and 
wandering clouds are no different now and 
erstwhile" (“Inscribing the Water Pavilion of 
the K'ai-yüan Monastery in Hstian-chou, 
Under the Pavilion is Wan Brook, Along 
Both Sides of the Brook Reside People" 
ea NBIC SE KB, AP 9G, KREA) or “All 
the flourishing things are gone, following 
perfumed dust" ("Golden Grain Garden" 
#8) are paradigmatic huai-ku in their 
explicit expression of the effacement of the 
past. In this sense, his "Red Cliff" 38€ is 
not so typical a huai-ku poem as these 
poems and all the poems we have dealt with 
so far, since it does not depict the scenery of 
the historical relics, although it does depict 
the extant object of the past, which has been 
“proken" as a cultural product (“halberd”) 
yet still maintains its elemental property 
(“iron”) in nature ("sunk in the sand"). The 
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poem satirizes heroic history by tracing the 
fortuitous elements in historical develop- 
ment: 


Broken halberd, sunk in the sand, tron not 
rusted away 

I take it, clean and polish it, recognize a 
former dynasty | 

Had the east wind not worked for Chou the 
kid 

Copperbird Terrace would have locked the 
Ch'iao sisters when the spring was thick 
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In the last couplet, the subjunctive 
historical event contributes the real historical 
event to the sway of nature: "spring wind" is 
asserted as the determinant factor in the 
historical process. The humorous tone here 
is really exceptional in classical Chinese 
poetry. Thereby, Tu Mu sets up ironical 
tensions not only between the powerful 
figure who is supposed to master history and 
the weather condition which is supposed to 
be only a tiny accident in history, but also 
between the fortunate fact of signal military 
victory and the potential danger of 
surrendering the beautiful consorts to the 
enemy. Tọ suggest the arbitrariness of 
nature is thus to desublimate the austerity of 
history. Hence, the poetical understatement 
implies that both the cause (east wind) and 
the result (losing consorts) of a historical 
event could be nothing but triviality. In this 
sense, a "grand" historical perspective- to 
borrow Lyotard's terms -- is replaced by a 
“little” historical perspective. 


Hsti Yen-chou rR, a Sung dynasty 
critic, castigates Tu Mu for that, “asking 
neither the life and death of the state nor the 
misery of the people but only fearing for the 
capture of the Ch'iao sisters, the pedant is 
obviously not aware of what likes and 
dislikes should be."!7 However, it is clearly 
that the "pedant" is not Tu Mu but Hsü Yen- 
chou himself, in that he is unable to 
apprehend the ironic tone of the poem 
through which the hypocrisy of grand 
history is abolished by the absurd 
assumption. 

The image of "wind," not casually, 
appears in another remarkable poem of Tu 


Mu, "Climbing Up to the Lo-yu Plain" 


RUER : 


Soaring into the distant sky, a lone bird 
disappears 
Ten thousand ages dissolve and vanish into 
this point 
_ Look, where are the deeds of the Han empire 
The Five Mounds lie treeless where autumn 
wind rises 
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This poem looks a much more typical 
huai-ku poem than "Red Cliff,” since Tu Mu 
provides us here a barren and almost smooth 
scenery. Nevertheless, as in "Red Cliff," 
"wind" is still a symbolic image that 
indicates the shapeless, vacuous and 
capricious power of nature. (In fact, Lao-tzu 
has metaphorized the ideal state of mind for 
Taoism as wind: "Aimless like the wafting 
gale" Bemi!) Under the "autumn 
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wind"- autumn being a natural metaphor of 
desolation and decline — "treeless mounds" 
become the opposite to "Han empire” and its 

"deeds." Thus historical and moral values 
have unavoidably evaporated when the 
cultural landscape has been corroded by 
nature. 

-’ This reduction of historical (temporal) 
significance into the natural (spatial) 
imagery also occurs ‘in the first couplet of 
the poem: an extended span of history has 
been: condensed by the poet into a tiny 
"point" (literally, "center" +), from which a 
bird disappears. This image also occurs in 
his another poem "Drinking Alone" 39%) : 
"Vast sky, azure and distant/Myriads of ages 
— a Single bird". The swiftness of the bird 
image now becomes a metaphor of the 
Zenonian time: history is thus grasped in a 
timeless standstill of remembrance. Here, 
Walter Benjamin's philosophy of history is 
most helpful to consider the function of the 
instant when the past is conjured up: 


To articulate the past historically does 
not mean to recognize it "the way it 
really was" (Ranke). It means to seize 
hold of a memory as it flashes up at a 
moment of danger: Historical mate- 
rialism wishes to retain that image of 
the past which unexpectedly appears to 
man singled out by history at a moment 
-of danger. 9 | 


An ancient Chinese poet, of course, is 
not a Benjaminian historical materialist; but 
he seems to be a person similarly sensitive 
to the "moment of danger” in history. In the 
huai-ku poetry — in Tu Mu's "Climbing Up 
to the Lo-yu Plain" especially — this 
moment is precisely the "lyric moment" in 
which the poet looks through the fossilized, 


putrid history. To "meditate on history" just 
means to seize the flashing moment of 
remembrance evoked by the historical 
remains. In the huai-ku poetry, the images 
ofthe past are deprived of temporality, they 
are unfolded on a plane surface of the 
present meditation. The timelessness of the 
lyric moment in the Auai-ku poetry, to a 
great extent, corresponds to Benjamin's 
"dialectical image" that sums up the 
catastrophe of the past: 


The dialectical image is a flashing 

image. Thus, the image of the past...is 

to be held fast as an image that flashes 
_ in the Now of recognition.”° 


Although the lyric moment, or the 
spatially reduced image of history, in 
Chinese huai-ku poetry, is not exactly the 
same as the revolutionary and redemptive 
metaphor of the past that Benjamin infuses 
into his "dialectical standstill" of the now- 
time [Jetztzeit] in his “Theses on the 


_ Philosophy of History,” the intention to 


perceive the past in the present instant does 
exist in the Auai-ku poems of Li Po, Liu Yü- 
hsi, Tu Mu, and others. In fact, only within 
such an instant is the remembrance of 
historical images interrupted by the 
awakened consciousness of the everlasting 
power of nature. Thus the poetics of huai-ku 
genre also touches upon the decayed feature 


-of ruins pied by history that Benjamin 


grasps to spatialize the "moment of danger": 


The word "history" stands written - 
on the countenance of nature in the 
characters of transience. The 
allegorical physiognomy of the 
nature-history, which is put on stage 
in the Trauerspiel, is present in 
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reality in the form of the ruin. In the 
ruin history physically merged into 
the setting. And in this guise history 
does not assume the form of the 
process of an eternal life so much as 
that of irresistible decay.” 


Benjamin not only suggests the 
eschatological view of history, but also 
mentions the "transience" of history in 
nature. In this sense, the Benjaminian anti- 
historicism becomes a Messianic version of 
Taoism: to conceive history as an 
"irresistible decay” is exactly what these 
Chinese poets, cherishing the idea of the 
eternity of nature, have done. In another 
passage, Benjamin's nihilistic view of 
history seems to generate a radical Taoism 
by claiming the redemptive consummation 
of nature: 


[N] ature is Messianic by reason of its 
eternal and total passing away. To strive 
after such passing, even for those stages 
of man that are nature, is the task of 
world politics, whose method must be 
called nihilism.” 


Here, the Benjaminian nature as the end 
point — almost a teleological point — to 
terminate human history turns out to be a 
mirror image of the Taoist nature as the 
Origin to which human history is ceaselessly 
reverting. In fact, since he maintains Karl 
Kraus's motto “origin is the goal," 
Benjamin certainly implies the primordial 
Significance of nature which his 
revolutionary and redemptive enterprises 
take pain to get hold of. The Taoist political 
Strategy is neither revolution nor 


redemption, but it is close to both: the huai- 
ku poetry attempts to reach the 
transcendental mind in nature by 
annihilating the pseudo-reality established 
on decayed, ruined history. The © 
fundamental difference between the 
Benjaminian theological redemption of 
history and the Taoist erasure of history by 
means of natural power is that the utopian 
elements in Benjamin's theory are lacking in 
the huai-ku poetry. Therefore, when "time 
stands still and has come to a stop" in the 
huai-ku poetry, the lyric moments do not 
"blast open the continuum of history," but 
rather obliterate the whole historical reality 
with the eternal imagery of nature. In a 
sense, for Chinese poets, Nature, in which 
Tao lies, is Utopia as such, as the pure form 
of what Benjamin calls "prehistory" 
[Urgeschichte]. Whether it is in the Taoist 
sense or not, prehistory is a realm where 
Benjamin has found the Baudelairean 
correspondances between man and nature, 
when he dwells on Baudelaire's verse "La 
Nature est un temple" (Baudelaire: 
"Correspondances"). The expunged past in 
the form of ruins, is thus overpassed by the 
conscious anamnesis of the origin: "The 
correspondances are data of remembrance 
— not historical data, but data of 
prehistory."*° In this sense, the vision of 
nature for the huai-ku poets, to a large 
extent, coincides with Benjamin's 
conception of prehistorical correspondances. 
In the huai-ku poetry, then, the practice of 
erasing history in a dialectical flashing 
moment is precisely an attempt to achieve 
the epiphany of Tao. 
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Translating Classical 
Chinese Poetry into English: 
The Poet Versus the Scholar’ 


Paul George Fendos, Jr. 


1. Introduction 


Interlingual translators of poetry span a 
wide spectrum created by the overlapping of 
two Opposing approaches to translation. At 
one extreme lies the poet-translator. The 
poet-translator aims at creating good poetry 
by translating a poem from one language, 
the subject language (SL), into a fluid, 
natural, and poetic form of a second 
language, the target language (TL).? Often 
times this is accomplished at the expense of 
and without concern for the original sense 
and structure of the SL poem.? At the other 
extreme lies the scholar-translator.4 The 
scholar-translator follows as closely as 
possible the original structure and sense of 
the SL poem, attempting to reproduce them 
in the TL. Few if any translators of poetry 
are purely poets or purely scholars/ critics. 
In fact, most utilize elements from both ends 
of the spectrum, with the relevant 
differences between individual translators 
being determined by resolving toward which 
extreme and how far toward that extreme 
they lean. 

This paper is an attempt to give a 
definitive answer to the question "who better 


translates classical Chinese poetry into 
English, the poet or the scholar?" There are, 
of course, some who believe the translations 
of the poet and the scholar should be equally 
appreciated in light of the different 
audiences for which they are intended. The 
poet, they argue, intends his translations for 
that audience which can not read Chinese 
but enjoys reading poetry in English. The 
scholar, on the other hand, translates for 
specialists, English speaking students of 
Chinese, and those who can not read 
Chinese poetry but are interested in learning 
more about it for comparative or other 
scholarly purposes.’ Seen from this 
perspective, determining whose translations 
are better is probably not only impossible 
but meaningless. Accordingly, one might 
just as well conclude that both are equally 
"good." However, if we address this issue 
from the perspective of the processes 
inherent in the activity of translating — 
specifically the processes inherent in the 
activity of translating classical Chinese 
poetry into English — then a clear and 
definitive answer to this question is both 
possible and meaningful; possible because a 
set of useful criteria will be established by 
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which one can judge whether the poet or the 
scholar is a better translator, and meaningful 
because knowing the answer to this question 
ought to influence our approach to 
translating classical Chinese poetry into 
English — especially how far we tend to 
lean toward one extreme or the other. 

Throughout this paper I make one major 
assumption, that interlingual translation — 
of any form of literature in general but of 
poetry in particular —- is possible. This is 
not as puzzling an assertion as one might 
first think. Better scholars than I have come 
to the conclusion that translation is not 
possible. Take, for example, George 
Steiner. In After Bable he set out to prove 
that translation was impossible because 
everyone spoke his or her own private 
language which was not understood by 
speakers of the same language, not to 
mention by speakers of foreign languages.’ 
However, not all people adhere to this semi- 
solipsism. Most believe that no form of 
communication occurs without some loss of 
information and that translation, even of 
poetry, is possible when talked about in 
terms of relative degree and not as 
something absolute. Different scholars refer 
to this "relative degree of translatability" in 
their own unique ways. Andre Lefevre talks 
about a matching of "communicative 
value."? Eugene Nida discusses "dynamic 
equivalence"? and the identity of SL and 
TL elements on "the level of referential 
function."!! Roman Jakobson advocates 
"creative transposition."!2 

I do not offer any complicated definition 
for the phrase "translating poetry." It may 
very well, as Paul Valery'? and James Liu’4 
believe, be a process of "re-creation." 
However, what this involves differs depen- 


ding on the structure of the SL test one is 


translating and what TL that SL text is being 
translated into. It is hoped that, in addition 
to definitively determining the relative 
merits of poets and scholars as translators, 
this paper will clarify somewhat what is 
entailed in translating classical Chinese 
poetry into English.!5 


2. Problems Translating Classical 
Chinese Poetry into English 


The verb "translate" derives from the 
Latin word translatus which is the past 
participle of transferre, "to transfer."!© Any 
process of transference entails a starting 
point, a destination, and the vehicle between 
the two.'? The translation of classical 
Chinese poetry into English is no exception. 
It presupposes a SL text, a TL text, and the 
process of getting from the former to the 
latter. Each of these three elements poses 
unique problems which any translator must 
face. 

The outer elements in this formula for 
translation, the SL text and the TL text, pose 
two problems, linguistic ability and 
specialized knowledge. Specifically, three 
things are assumed. First, the translator 
must be competent enough in classical 
Chinese that he will be able to avoid 
miscomprehensions and misinterpretations 
and be able to understand and appreciate the 
formal features of the SL text. Second, the 
translator must be familiar with the topic of 
the SL text as it is treated in both the SL and 
TL. Third, the translator must have facility 
of expression in English; in particular, be 
somewhat adept at writing poetry.!8 _ 

The problems faced with the middle. 
element in this formula, the process of 
getting from the SL text to the TL text, are 
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much more complicated and thus not so 
easily elucidated. These problems can best 
be explained by reference to three 
interrelated categories: equivalence, 
loss/gain, and translation tendencies. 

Equivalence, in particular defining its 
nature and conditions!? and then pursuing it 
in practice, is the heart of translation. 
However, as with the phrase "relative degree 
of translatability" mentioned in the introduc- 
tion, exactly what-equivalence means often 
times differs from scholar to scholar. 
Varying degrees of equivalence are possible, 
depending on the nature of the text being 
translated. The fields of business and trade, 
which involve a fixed and comparatively 
‘simple structuring of things and events, and 
Strict sciences such as mathematics and 
physics, which use technical terms, clear 
models, and operational definitions and, 
therefore, contain clear points from which to 
check one's understanding, allow for a high 
degree of equivalence in translation. But 
narrative, philosophy, and poetry, which 
incorporate linguistic, social, and cultural 
elements, lack such clear-cut operational 
check points, making the search for 
translation equivalence more difficult.?° 
This distinction suggests that equivalence 
occurs when elements in a SL text and a TL 
text are either interchangeable or relatable to 
the same thing or situation. There are three 
basic levels of equivalence: linguistic, 
literary, and "total." 

Linguistic equivalence is easiest to 
understand. It refers to equivalence in at 
least three areas of language: lexicon, 
syntax, and grammar. Lexical equivalence 
demands that the words in any translation 
have the same meaning as the corresponding 
words in the original and reflect the same 
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degree of formality, colloquialism, elegance, 
plainness, sophistication, or simplicity.” 
Syntactical equivalence implies an attempt 
to adhere in the TL text to the ordering of 
words as they exist in the SL text.” 
Grammatical equivalence calls for a noun 
for noun, verb for verb, tense for tense 
translation. 

Literary equivalence is more 
complicated. It centers around finding 
equivalents for prosodic devices,” imagery, 
literary conventions, functions,» genres,’6 
and even tone. | 

"Total" equivalence refers to the so- 
called overall response or effect produced in 
or on the reader.’ It is used most often 
when discussing the translation of poetry, 
and refers to the result of the totality of a 
poem, both its linguistic and literary 
elements, on the reader. In concrete terms it 
states: if a SL text makes the reader sad and 
melancholy, then an equivalent translation 
would produce the same effect on or 
response in the same reader. 

Equivalence can be measured within a 
continuum of loss and gain. Simply stated, 
"loss" refers to that which is left behind 
when a SL text is translated into a TL, that 
part of the SL text which is not or can not be 
carried over into the TL, and “gain” refers to 
that part of a TL text which was added by 
the TL or translator. Generally speaking, 
loss and gain can be explained in terms of 
four things: individual differences between 
the author of a SL text and the author of the 
corresponding TL text/translation; linguistic 
differences in the SL and TL; literary 
differences between the SL and the TL; and 
differences in the cultures of the SL and 
TL.48 , l 

It is, I believe, reasonable to assume that 
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the author of any text offers something to a 
reader/translator. The range of such 
offerings is wide, including moral 
instruction, political propaganda, social 
criticism, personal ‘satire, philosophical 
teaching, and, as James Liu asserts, an 
exploration of worlds and languages.”’ 
However, no two people are exactly the 
same. Their linguistic abilities (including 
the relevant word fields),°° their experiences, 
education, personal likes and dislikes, and 
their powers of perception, imagination, and 
understanding are never identical. 
Subsequently, what an author offers and the 
way that he presents his offering do not 
mean exactly the same thing to all people, 
maybe not even to any two people.?! This 
difference between SL text author and TL 
text translator causes problems which are 
carried over to translations. 

Often times a translator may simply not 
understand all the complexities of a text. 
Occasionally the verbal ability of the 
translator in the TL may fall below that of 
the original author in the SL. Other times, 
especially when translating poetry, the 
translator forgets to focus on the original 
text and concentrates instead on imposing 
his own style so thoroughly on the 
translation that the TL test resembles 
something done by the translator and not by 
the original author.*? In short, the translator 
becomes a “usurper."33 In addition, a 
translator may like or identify with a text too 
much, leading him/her to try to improve on 
the original text or introduce subtleties into a 
translation that can not be found in the 
original.” 

Loss and gain based on linguistic 
differences between the SL and the TL are 
centered around but not restricted to 


differences in lexicon, syntax, and grammar. 

Any discussion of the lexicon of 
Chinese must begin with the Chinese script. 
As all students of Chinese know, the 
Chinese script consists not of the individual 
letters of an alphabet, but of individual 
characters which alone or in combinations 
form words. The meanings of individual 
characters can sometimes be explained by 
reference to six categories which supposedly 
account for the etymological origins and 
often times the structures of these 
characters.?5 Accordingly, the correct 
translation of individual characters or their 
combinations in words can be and often is 
aided by character analysis. Of course, 
Chinese characters and the words they 
combine to form also possess a set of 
meanings accumulated in the long history of 
the Chinese language, to which can be added 
a still wider range of allusive undertones 
derived from literary tradition.’ The good 
translator, therefore, must exercise due 
discretion in when and to what degree he 
lets the analysis of individual characters 
influence his translation, stay cognizant of 
the polysemous nature of Chinese,?”’ and 
closely peruse the original text so as to grasp 
the correct meaning of words within their 
context.38 

Of all European languages, English. is 
thought to enjoy the greatest com- 
mensurability with Chinese in its syntax.*9 
In spite of such commensurability, Chinese, 
especially classical Chinese poetry, unlike 
English and English-language poetry, lacks 
a well-ordered system of rigid syntactical 
rules.” This lack of a rigid syntax has lead 
some to remark that classical Chinese poetry 
is nothing more than a succession of words 
or phrases not logically connected, the order 
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of which can only be determined on the 
basis of breathing pauses.*! It has also lead 
to an ambiguity which makes understanding 
and translating some poems almost a 
guessing game. Take, for instance, the 
following line from a poem by Wang Wei 
(701-761). 


jih se leng ch'ing sung 


HERE 


It can be translated in at least three ways: 

"sun's color chills green pines "sun's color 
chills- among green pines"; and "sun's color 
is chilled by green pines."4? In addition, 
lack of a rigid syntax in Chinese poetry 
- often results in English translations that are 
full of enjambment or that invert the original 
word order or tamper with the Orginal order 
of lines. 

Even logical explanations for the syntax 
of -Chinese poetry only function to 
demonstrate the difficulty in translating 
Chinese poetry into English, Kao Yu-kung 
and Mei Tsu-lin, for example, have shown 
that the syntax of T'ang Dynasty (618-907) 
“new-style poetry” (chin-t'i-shih) works to 
isolate — and thus accentuate — the simple 
imagery of this genre of poetry. This 
occurs, they assert, because of the close 
relation between syntax and imagery. 
Minimal syntax like that found in "new-style 
poetry" is conducive to rhythm and clear 
imagery. Complicated syntax, on the other 
hand, results in weakened imagery with 
continuous rhythm. This causes problems in 
the translation of the syntax of "new-style 
poetry,” because while the imagery of “new- 
style poetry” tends to consist of isolated 
nouns or noun phrases, the corresponding 


imagery of the English language text tends 
to consist of nouns with complex modifiers 
and qualifying clauses.“ 

The grammar of Chinese poetry is also 
quite different from that of the English 
language. 

Chinese is an uninflected language. No 
clear distinctions, therefore, are made in 
verb tenses. In the following line from a 
poem by Shen Yueh (4441-513), for example, 
one knows the verb "come" (lai) refers to an 
event from the past not by means of any 
inflection in the verb, but from a temporal 
relationship established within the context of 
"recalling." 


i lai shih cho cho shang chieh ch'ih 
{ACHES _L HEHE. +e 


I recall the time she came, 
Radiantly treading up the stairs...“ 


The same poem brings out the lack of 
gender and case bound personal pronouns in 
Chinese poetry; there is neither an "I" nor a 
"she" in the original text.* 

There is also a definite lack of precision 
in numbering when referring to singular and 
plural forms. In the following line by Wang 
Wei, for instance, it is not clear how many 
birds have been surprised.“ 


yiie ch'u ching shan niao 


AHR 
Moon rise surprises a(the) mountain bird(s). 


Even when number is indicated, it is either 
indefinite or implicit, as in this poem by Li 
Po (701-762). 
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chung niao kao fei chin 
ku yün tu ch'u hsien 
hsiang k'an liang pu yen 
chih yu ching t'ing shan 


MERAH 
Aa SK 
Rae 


Flocks of birds, flying high, are all gone. 
A single cloud alone departs at ease. 
Watching each other, neither getting tired. 
Only the Jingting Mountain [and I].48 


_ An intrusive knowing "self," as this 
quatrain by Wang Wei demonstrates, is 
almost nonexistent. - 


k’ung shan pu chien jen 
tan wen jen yu hsiang 
fan ying ju shen lin 

fu chao ch'ing t'ai shang 


ZELLUAS BLA 
(Bhd A ah 
WA PRK 


(21 ee 


On the empty mountains no one can be seen. 
But human voices are heard to resound. 

The reflected sunlight pierces the deep forest 
and falls again upon the mossy ground.*? 


In addition, definite and indefinite 
articles, prepositions, and conjunctives are 
omitted>° and parts of speech possess a 
fluidity which often allow a word to be used 
as a noun, a verb, or an adjective.>! 

- These characteristics of Chinese syntax 


and grammar function to add to the poetic 
effect of Chinese poetry? and set it apart 
from other verse. In particular, they impart 
to Chinese poetry a sense of timelessness, 
selflessness, and universality.” These same 
characteristics, however, force the translator 
into a dilemma; namely, how does one deal 
with the differences between the syntax and 
grammar of classical Chinese poetry and the 
syntax and grammar of the English 
language? Should one superimpose the basic 
syntactical and grammatical patterns of 
classical Chinese poetry onto English — 
resulting in a gain? Or should one translate 
the syntactical and grammatical patterns of 
classical Chinese poetry into the cor- 
responding patterns of English — resulting 
in a loss? 

Literary differences between classical 
Chinese poetry and English language poetry 
serve to further complicate the problems of 
loss and gain already mentioned. Take, for 
instance, such prosodic elements as auditory 
characteristics and parallelism. 

Chinese characters are monosyllabic in 
nature, with each character having a fixed 
tone — either level or deflected*4 Such 
tones appear to have always been an 
intrinsic part of the Chinese language, but 
were not, as Charles Hartman has pointed 
Out, consciously incorporated into poetry in 
a systematic way until the Six Dynasties and 
the poet Shen Yueh. Peter Boodberg 
believes that knowledge of standard tonal 
patterns can sometimes be helpful in 
translating. He asserts, for example, that the 
tonal pattem of the Wang Wei poem "Deer 
Wattle". shows that the Chinese character 
Shang has a "rising" tone, and means "to 
climb,” not “upon,” which has a "falling" 
tone. 
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The empty mountain; to see no men, 

Barely earminded of men talking — 
countertones 

And antistrophic lights-and-shadows 
incoming deeper the deep-treed grove 

Once more to glowlight the blue-green 
mosses — going up 
[The empty mountain...}°¢ 


However, the English language has no 
equivalent for the tonal patterns of Chinese 
poetry,’ so the modulation in pitch and the 
rhythm and meter produced in part by 
variations in tones is quite difficult to 
transfer to English translations. 

Other auditory characteristics such as 
alliteration, onomatopoeia, repetition, and 
reduplication’? pose less of a problem than 
tones. In many cases, either the original 
features of these elements or a good 
substitute*? for them can be transferred to 
the TL text, so the problem is not whether 
these elements can or can not be transferred, 
but whether they sound natural in the TL 
language or whether the TL language 
imposes any new auditory qualities not 
found in the original. 

The same can not be said of rhyme. 
Rhyme is a function of the correspondence 
of the sounds of words or lines. It naturally 
occurs in almost all languages and when 
used well can contribute to the rhythmic 
flow of verse. But is it possible to 
consistently find semantic elements with 
corresponding rhymes in any two 
languages? Should one even attempt such an 
undertaking? Too often, translators, out of 
concem for choosing words that rhyme, lose 
part of the meaning of the original text or 
create a stylistically and artistically clumsy 
poem. Is this an acceptable tradeoff? 


Parallelism in Chinese poetry refers to 
the arrangement of semantic, syntactic, 
rhythmic, and formal elements: in corre- 
sponding or complementary patterns. It is 
an important element in many forms of 
Chinese poetry whose intrinsic beauty can 
best be appreciated in couplets such as the 
following one by Li Po. 


tien ch‘ing 1 yen yuan 
hai k'uo ku fan ch'ih 


Ais — MER 
FE he SWE 


The sky ts clear, a single goose far, 
The lake vast, a lone sail moves slowly.®! 


In this couplet the words in the first line 
correspond syntactically with those in the 
second line. Each line consists of two 
sentences in the form "noun + stative verb 
and noun-phrase + stative verb," with the 
two sentences separated by a pause: (line 1) 
sky + clear (pause) single goose + far; (line 
2) lake + vast (pause) lone sail + move 
slowly. In addition, the nouns and noun- 
phrases in the two lines are semantically 
related: "sky," the noun in the first sentence, 
and "lake," the noun in the third sentence, 
both refer to wide open spaces; “single 
goose," the noun-phrase in the second 
sentence, and "lone sail," the noun-phrase in 
the fourth sentence, both consist of some 
form of the number "one" and a noun related 
to "flying" or some form of "movement with 
the aid of the wind." However, the 
symmetry of such parallelism is almost 
always expressed chiasmatically in English. 
Therefore, the beauty of the original is often 
lost in translation. Furthermore, one would 
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surmise that attempts to transfer parallelism 
on only one level would be hard enough, 
how could one hope to achieve it on all four 
— the semantic, syntactic, rhythmic, and 
formal — levels? 

There are other literary elements, in 
addition to auditory characteristics and 
parallelism, that make the translation of 
classical Chinese poetry into English a 
challenge. 

The translation of puns, metaphors, and 
idioms is vexing regardless of the SL and 
TL. When dealing with classical Chinese 
poetry, translating two related elements, 
allusions and quotations, poses even greater 
troubles. 

Allusions in Chinese poetry are of two 
basic kind: those made to common beliefs 
and knowledge; and those made to particular 
literary works, historical events, persons, 
legends, and myths.® Generally speaking, 
most allusions have two levels, a descriptive 
level and the more suggestive and 
meaningful internal level. The allusion to 
the Cowherder and Spinning Maid in the 
following lines:of a poem by Tu Fu (712- 
770) demonstrate this difference in levels. 


niu nü man ch'ou ssu 
ch'iu ch'i yu tu ho 


eR 
OGLE ail 


The Cowherder and the Spinning Main do 
not grieve, 

At least they can cross the river every 
autumn. | 


On the surface, these lines appear to simply 
be talking about a Cowherder and Spinning 
Main who cross the river to meet each other 


every autumn. In fact, however, reference is 
being made to the legend of the daughter of 
the Emperor of Heaven, who married a 
mortal cowherder;- but later became 
homesick and ran back to heaven, 
whereupon she became separated from her 
lover. This separation is represented in the 
constellations Cowherder and Spinning 
Main, which stand on opposite sides of the 
great river in the sky, the Milky Way. Each 
year, on the seventh day of the seventh 
month, the Spinning Main crosses over the 
Milky Way on a bridge of magpies to meet 
the Cowherder. 

It is usually quite easy to translate the 
descriptive level of such allusions into 
English. Moreover, the knowledgeable 
reader will probably be aware of the internal 
meaning of the allusion just by reference to 
the descriptive level, thus transfer of 
meaning will occur. However, translating 
the total meaning of allusions for an 
uneducated audience would entail lengthy 
explanations or commentary, thus detracting 
from the artistic-beauty of any translation, so 
the translator must either eliminate allusions 
in total or find a way to adequately express 
their internal meaning using a method that 
will not disrupt the poem itself. The use of 
quotations in Chinese poetry, a practice 
close to that of allusions, presents a similar 
problem. 

The imagery and tone of classical 
Chinese poetry also both require special 
attention and consideration. Imagery (and 
symbolism) in classical Chinese poetry is 
closely connected with Chinese literary 
traditions and the Chinese way of thinking, 
and unlike the imagery of English-language 
poetry, is quality oriented, not thing 
oriented.© In like manner, tone in classical 
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Chinese poetry is usually related to a unique 
time or place, a certain tradition, or a 
particular individual, and tends, again unlike 
English-language poetry, to “enact” rather 
than express feelings. 

Finally, one must be cognizant of and 
decide how to treat the specific 
characteristics of the different genres of 
classical Chinese poetry. As all students of 
poetry probably know, the poetry of a given 
genre is characterized by recurrent features 
and problems peculiar to it.” These features 
and problems represent what both poets and 
critics perceived to be the appropriate 
interrelations between form, subject, and 
style.’ Charles Hartman says the most 
important verse forms in China number six: 
the ancient "ode" (shih) of the Book of Odes 
(Shih ching); the "music-bureau poetry" 
(ylieh fu) of the Han Dynasty (206 BC-AD 
220) and its continuation as "old-style 
poetry" (ku-t'i shih); the "regulated verse" 
(lü shih) of the T'ang Dynasty and after — 
which is one component of the "new-style 
poetry"; the "elegiac poetry" (sao) of the 
state of Ch'u, its later imitations, and its 
continuation as "prose poetry" (fu); the 
"lyric" (tz'u), which evolved during the 
T'ang Dynasty; and the "aria" (ch'u), which 
developed during the Yiian Dynasty (1260- 
1368). Some of the features of these verse 


forms have been listed above: the isolating 


syntax of the "new-style poetry"; the strict 
tonal patterns of "regulated verse"; and 
parallelism, which was common in varying 
degrees in many of these verse forms. 
However, there are some features not yet 
delineated which the translator must be 
cognizant of if he/she is to correctly 
understand a particular text and which the 
translator might very well want to take into 


account when writing a translation. 


1) Ancient ode: four syllabic verse, usually 
in stanzas, with fairly complicated 
rhyme schemes. 

2) Music-bureau poetry: edited songs set to 
music. 
2a) Old-style poetry: five syllable and 

seven-syllable verse, metrically 
similar to music-bureau poetry — 
though not set to music, with an 
indefinite number of lines, and with 
rhyme usually in even numbered 
lines. 

3) Regulated verse: has five syllables or 
seven syllables, eight lines, fixed tonal 
patterns, same rhyme at end of lines 
(2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th lines in a five 
syllable poem, and Ist, 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 
8th lines in a seven syllable poem), and 
antithetical couplets in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th lines; in five syllable poems, 
first two characters, which are followed 
by a pause, form a descriptive or 
peripheral scene, and final three 
characters supply the action, event, or 
focused scene which takes place under 
that scene; in seven syllable poems, first 
four characters, which are followed by a 
pause, form the descriptive or peripheral 
scene, and final three characters supply 
the action, event, or focused scene 
which takes place under that scene. 

4) Elegiac poetry: imitation of Ch'u Yiian's 
(343 BC-277 BC) poem "Encounter 
Sorrow” (Li sao), consists of many lines 
of six syllables, the two lines of each 
couplet being connected with the 
character Ast. | 
4a) Prose poetry: lengthy and elaborate 

descriptions or expositions on a 
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given subject, usually written using 
abstruse characters or compounds. 

5) Lyric: written to existing music in lines 
of unequal length that have a fixed 
number of syllables with rhyme schemes 
that must be observed. 

6) Aria: dramatic verse, which is created 
by writing words to an existing 
repertoire, and dramatic lyric, which 
consists of lyrics using the meter 
employed in dramatic verse. 


Culture is the sum total of the ways of 
living built up by a group of people and 
transmitted from one generation to another. 
It includes, among other things, customs, 
values, thought, music, and institutions. 
Interlingual translation involving languages 
with distinct cultural backgrounds faces 
perhaps its greatest challenge when trying to 
find equivalents for widely disparate cultural 
elements. This is especially true when 
translating classical Chinese poetry into 
English. How does one translate the 
Chinese terms for specific things, customs, 
or philosophical concepts that have never 
existed in any English speaking culture? 
What about literary themes and ways of 
thinking or feeling peculiar to traditional 
Chinese culture that combine to form a 
world view that is at times quite different 
from that in the West? 

Take, for example, the topic of the 
relationship between man and nature, a 
common element in many classical Chinese 
poems. Man — and anything he 
accomplishes — is seen as insignificant and 
transient in comparison with the grandeur 
and permanence of nature. This contrasts 
greatly with the general Western view that 
all of nature is fertile ground over which 


man must wield his power and control. 

The passing of time and nostalgia are 
two other popular subjects of Chinese 
poetry. The passing of time is often related 
to the rise and fall of ancient dynasties and 
the passing of the seasons. This resulted in 
an attitude of aloofness and detachment 
from what are thought to be the fleeting 
vicissitudes of life. Nostalgia has grown out 
of the Chinese attachment to their ancestral 
home, a feeling probably rooted in the 
agrarian nature of Chinese society. This has 
lead Chinese to emphasize a yearning for 
home, the simple life of the countryside, and 
rustic scenery. How do people who see 
themselves as growing out of the Industrial 
Revolution and who live in a complex and 
interrelated world dominated by technology 
express these feelings?7° 

Smaller things, such as the differences 
in the relationship between right and left, 
also cause their share of trouble. For 
Chinese, the left, which is associated with 
the yang and spring, is more auspicious and 
favored over the right, which is associated 
with the yin and fall. In sharp contrast, in 
the West we often hear of Jesus sitting on 
the right hand of God, the honored position, 
and of someone's "right-hand man." How 
does one make up for this difference in 
translation? 

Equivalence measured in terms of loss 
and gain can be charted on a sliding scale — 
based on the degree of equivalence achieved 
— which can then be used to determine the 
tendencies of a translation. At one end of 
this scale lies the so-called literal translation; 
at the other end lies the free translation.”! 

Literal translation, what James Liu 
referred to as barbarization,’” assumes that 
exact equivalents are possible at different 
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levels of a text; starting at lower levels such 
as morphemes and words and moving up to 
grammar, syntax, and literary elements.” It 
is an attempt to reshape the TL so it 
conforms to the structure and idiom of the 
SL. Most scholars believe that absolute 
literal translation, especially of non- 
Scientific texts, is, in fact, impossible, 
nothing more than a "myth."” It is difficult 
to argue with this assessment, especially in 
light of the problems, mentioned above, with 
attaining equivalence of many linguistic, 
literary, and cultural elements when 
translating classical Chinese poetry into 
English. But there is still a large number of 
translators who attempt literal translations. 
Such translations often involve a great deal 
of critical scholarship and, in the case of 
poetry, include what is sometimes referred 
to as a "close reading."”> A close reading 
usually provides the original text, a 
transliterated text if the original text is of a 
non-European language, a word-for-word 
translation of the original, and a final 
smoother rendering that includes notes and 
explications which explain difficult to 
translate cultural elements or prosodic 
features.” All critical scholarship assumes 
that a translator has thoroughly researched 
the original text by examining variant 
editions and fragments and comparing them 
with the original, and that the translator has 
made a complete study of all available 
scholarship on this text.77 

Free translation, what James Liu 
referred to as naturalization,” aims for at 
best a very loose equivalence, It attempts to 
change the SL into a natural form of the TL. 
It is unbounded translation with some word- 
for-word translation but a great deal of free 
paraphrasing within the conventions of the 


TL.” Free translation is usually limited to 
the more difficult to translate literary works. 
It is especially popular when translating 
poetry, when its goal appears to be the 
reproduction of the effect of the original.®° 
However, overfree translations have many 
flaws. Chief among, them are the following: 
only a small part of the original work is 
really translated, the bulk being a creation of 
the translator; even when the original is 
closely followed, something incongruous is 
usually inserted into the translation.®! 


3. Tendencies of Some Translators of 
Classical Chinese Poetry into English 


The criteria of "literal" and "free" can be 
and are used as yardsticks to classify 
translations and translators. Of course, this 
has, in the past, not been without its 
problems. One specific problem has been 
the disagreement over how different 
translators are to be classified.®? I have not 
carried out an in-depth study of. any 
translator or his/her translated works. I do 
not, therefore, feel qualified to settle the 
disputes that individual scholars may have 
concerning how they classify particular 
translators. Regardless, I still believe it 
possible, by analyzing some translations, 
turning to scholarly studies of translations, 
or relying on the comments of translators 
themselves, to get a general idea of the 
location of a few individual translators on 
this sliding scale. In this section, I will 
discuss five relatively well known 
translators — Ezra Pound, Arthur Waley, 
James Liu, William Hung, and Gary Snyder 
— and locate them in this continuum. 

Ezra Pound who has been called the 
"inventor of Chinese poetry"? [in 
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translation], is often pointed out as the best 
example of a "free" translator and, therefore, 
someone located on the far left of our 
continuum. This is not an unreasonable 
opinion. 

As a Critic Pound falls into the imagist 
camp. He was concerned with the 
"indestructible"®* parts of a poem, a poem's 
"dynamic content” or images.®> As an 
imagist when translating Pound concentrated 
on "vivid presentation"®® and neglected the 
sense and form of a poem. This tendency to 


neglect the sense and form of a poem was. 


aided by Pound's own ignorance of Chinese. 
Pound, though he fashioned himself a 
"Confucian,"®? knew no Chinese, and, in 
fact, relied on "crib notes” and “drafts” of 
Original poems provided by Ernest 
Fenollosa®®? when doing many of his 
translations.*? In addition, Pound adhered to 
the notion endorsed by Fenollosa that 
Chinese poetry was a sequence of images — 
something consistent with Pound's own 
ideas about poetry — represented by 
Chinese characters, which themselves were 
understood as pictographs or ideographs 
made up of distinct parts that could be used 
to explain the meanings of the characters.” 
All of these things resulted in Pound writing 
translations that were smooth and vivid but 
all too often unlike the original. 

Take, for example, the translation of the 
following poem. 


ch'ing ch'ing ho p'an ts'ao 
yü yü yuan chung liu 

ying ying lou shang nu 
chiao chiao tang ch'uang yu 
O O hung fen chuang 

hsien hsien ch'u su shou 

hsi wei ch'ang chia nu 


chin wei tang tzu fu 
tang tzu hsing pu kuei 
k'ung ch'uang nan tu shou 


A aA 
a E E RAA 
2 a Eir 
PBC HBC ey faa ie 
Bi BRL Re HK 
USL 
‘et Rafe KX 
G Fata fhe 
wat tT Tie 
Ze ATES SF 


Blue, blue is the grass about the river 

And the willows have overfilled the close 
garden 

And within, the mistress, in the midmost of 
her youth, 

White, white of face, hesitates, passing the 
door. 

Slender, she puts forth a slender hand; 

And she was a courtesan in the old day, 

And she has married a sot, 

Who now goes drunkenly out 

And leaves her too much alone.?! 


As Wai-lim Yip has pointed out, this 
translation is written in a smooth and 
grammatically correct form which keeps 
intact the natural breath of the English 
language. It has incorporated some of the 
reduplication found in the original by 
repeating such words as blue, white, and 
slender. And it has succeeded in preserving 
some of the ironic play represented by the 
change in atmosphere from one of joy and 
pleasure, as portrayed by the vitality and 
beauty of a lady, to one of forlorn and dolor, 
as depicted by the empty bed and lonely 
dejection.?2 But some things have been 
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changed to achieve this effect. The natural 
pauses and rhythm, the rhyme, and the 
parallel structures of the original that would 
be obvious to a reader who knew Chinese 
have been excluded. In addition, one line, 
line five, has been dropped.?? Mention of a 
"storied tower" (Jou) in line three and an 
"empty bed" (k'ung ch‘uang) in line ten have 
been omitted. Lines nine and ten in the 
original suggest the young lady's husband 
has gone far away and not returned, perhaps 
abandoning her, and leaving her alone and 
waiting. The translation of these same lines 
presents a different tone, however. The 
husband goes out, but only for short periods, 
perhaps after violent fits of drinking.” 

On the other hand, not all of Pound's 
English translations of classical Chinese 
poetry were so free. In fact, even though 
this type of translation was very prominent 
in Cathay, an early work by Pound, in 
Cantos, a later work, Pound began to 
experiment with maintaining the parataxis, 
syntax, and visual order of Chinese originals 
so as to affect a more vivid presentation of 
the images of a poem.” Therefore, though 
Pound adhered to his imagism, it appears to 
have ultimately lead him to adapt the 
structure of classical Chinese poems to his 
translations. Take the translation of the 
following poem as an example. 


jih ch'u erh tso 

jih ju erh hsi 

tso ching erh yin 
keng tien erh shih 

ti li ho yu yu wo tsai 
H Hit fe 

HATA 

#8 HORR 

HEME 

er JD {A AS SK 


Sun up; work 

Sundown; to rest ' 

Dig well and drink of the water 

Dig field; eat of the grain 

Imperial power is? and to us what it is?’ 


In this poem a clear attempt has been made 
to impose the shape and syntax of the 
Chinese original on the English translation. 
The result has been a translation which in 
some ways is more Chinese than English. 
This shows that while Pound started out a 
strictly free translator, he slowly developed 
some syntactical literal tendencies.” 

Arthur Waley's development as a 
translator followed a trend similar to and yet 
in some ways opposite that of Pound. Like 
Pound, Waley "considered imagery to be the 
soul of poetry...and avoided either adding 
images, or suppressing those of the 
original."98 But unlike Pound, Waley started 
out his translations of Chinese poetry by 
trying to approximate the syntactical 
structure of the Chinese line, thus 
highlighting the succession of images.? 
This attempt is seen in his translation of the 
following lines by Wang Ch’ang-ling (698- 
757). 


kuei chung shao fu pu chih ch'ou 
ch'un jih ning chuang shang ts'uei lou 


BIPER 
A H Gea LH 


In her boudoir, the young lady — 
unacquainted with grief 

Spring day, — best clothes, mounts shining 
tower. 
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Waley appears to have been dissatisfied with 
this method of translation, and quickly 
abandoned it,!°! replacing it with a "more 
free” style closer to that of the early Pound. 

There were, of course, other differences 
between Pound's translations and Waley's 
translations, the main difference ‘being 
fidelity to the original. As was mentioned 
just above, in his early works Pound often 
took much liberty in translating a poem so as 
to ensure a smooth and poetic product. This 
often entailed making many changes in the 
original. Even when Pound began to 
experiment with imposing Chinese syntax 
onto his English translations, his general 
' lack of knowledge concerning Chinese and 
China continued to hinder any desires for 
equivalence he may have had. The same can 
not be said of Waley. Waley was a 
sinologist. Though he did believe it 
important to present classical Chinese poems 
in a smooth and readily understood form, 
this belief did not prevent him endeavoring 
to exhibit the characteristically Chinese 
elements of poems, both in terms of form 
and content. This is apparent from Waley's 
translation of the poem "Ancient-Style 
Poem," translated by Pound above as "The 
Beautiful Toilet.” 


Green, green, 
The grass by the river-bank; 
Thick, thick, 
The willow trees in the garden. 
~ Sad, sad, 
- The lady in the tower. 
White, white, 
At the casement window. 
Fair, fair, 
Her red-powdered face. 
Small, small, 
She puts out her pale hand. 


Once she was a dancing-house girl, 

Now she is a wandering man's wife. 

The wandering man went, but did not return. 
It is hard alone to keep an empty bed.102 


In :this. translation, Waley. has omitted all 
rhyme, but some of the parallel structures 
and natural pauses of the original are still 
evident and the rhythm of the original has 
been .presented using the “sprung 
method." In addition, most of the 
reduplicatives are still in place, there are no 
verbs used in the first four lines, and most of 
the words and phrases have been accurately 
translated.!°5 Unlike the Waley translation 
of "Bedroom Resentment” given just above, 
however, English grammar and syntax have 
been introduced into this translation. The 
past tense is used, the conjunction "but," the 
third person pronoun "she," and the third 
person possessive pronoun "her" have been 
added, and the order of the last line has been 
reversed — " an empty bed, hard alone to 
keep," the order in the original, has become, 
in the translation, “It is hard alone to keep an 
empty bed.” This has resulted in a smoother, 
more readable English-like version of the 
original poem. 

Such tendencies in Waley's translations 
suggest he tried to develop a free style with 
fidelity to the original where possible. For 
this reason I locate him to the right of Pound 
on the continuum of translators. 

James Liu lies at the other end of the . 
spectrum, opposite free translators, and 


resisting their tendency to produce what he 


would probably call incomplete translations. 
He believes it possible to find equivalents 
for many, though not all, elements of 


. Chinese poetry — both in terms of form and 


content. He does not, for example, believe 
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there is a suitable equivalent in the English 
language for Chinese tones. But he does 
believe it is possible and important to try to 
reproduce the implications and associations 
of characters, words, imagery, and allusions, 
the rhythmic flow created by meter, and 
rhyme. Liu's idea of a good translation is 
one that represents many of the elements of 
the original, and does not sacrifice these 
many elements for any one element.!% As a 
translator, his motto might very well be: as 
much as possible, but not at all costs. The 
following translation of a poem by Li 
Shang-yin (812-858) contains many of the 
elements of what James Liu considers a 
good translation. 


hsiang chien shih nan pieh i nan 
tung feng wu li pai hua ts'an 

ch'un ts'an tao szu szu fang chin 
la chii ch'eng huei lei shih kan 
hsiao ching tan ch'ou yün pin kai 
yeh yin ying chiich yüe kuang han 
peng shan tz'u ch'ü wu to lu 
ch'ing niao yin ch'in wei t'an k'an 


FE FREDI IRRE 
RAETIA TEIE 
AR EE CRA E 
BER KEK AUR AGC 
Bs Sra (ERA Se BECK 
BENS HER ACE 
Sa LE ZS Be BR 
i BR RRA 


Hard it is for us to meet, and hard to go 


away; 

Powerless lingers the eastern wind as all the 
flowers decay. 

The spring silkworm will only end his thread 
when death befalls; The candle will drip 
with tears until-it turns to ashes gray. 


f i 

Facing the morning mirror, she fears her 
cloudy hair will fade; 

Reading poems by night, she should be 
chilled by the moon's ray. 

The fairy mountain P'eng lies at no great 
distance; 

May a Blue Bird fly to her and my tender 

"cares convey.!07 


Measured in terms of formal equiv- 
alence, this translation closely approximates 
the Chinese original, more so than even 
Waley's translation of “Ancient-style Poem." 
"Without Title" is an example of seven- 
syllable (character) regulated verse. It 
follows a set tonal pattern.?°8 The last 
character in lines one, two, four, six, and 
eight rhyme in accordance with the rhyme 
han. Lines three/four and five/six form 
antithetical couplets. Net all of these formal 
elements or the qualities associated with 
them have been incorporated into the 
translation. Tones, for example, have not 
been included. But the general rhythm of 
the poem created in part by the number of 
syllables in each line has been reproduced; 
each syllable in the original has been 
replaced by a "stressed" or "accented" 
syllable in the translation.!? The use of end 
rhyme in the correct lines is also duplicated, 
though the rhyme used is ei and not han.1!° 
In addition, thought the tonal aspects of the 
antithetical couplets are not presented in the 
translation, the syntax, grammar, and 
content of the translation combine the 
syntax, grammar, and content of the 
translation combine to form a parallel and 
somewhat antithetical structure that, while 
not strictly correlative, is similar in effect to 
the original. ; 

Generally speaking, the content of the 
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translation is also very faithful to the 
Original. Individual characters and words 
have been accurately translated. The 
original sense of separation, magnified by 
the imagery of frustrated passion and the 
passing of time, is also clear.1!!_ Problems, 
if any, lie with the allusions in the last two 
lines. The educated Chinese reader may 
very well know that P’eng-lai and Blue Bird 
are allusions to elements of Taoist lore, but 
— from this translation alone — the 
uninformed reader knows neither their 
correct meaning nor their significance in the 
poem. 

Seen in this light, this translation by 
James Liu is faithful to many elements of 
both the form and content of the original 
and, therefore, is a literal translation in all 
senses of the word. Whether it is good 
poetry, however, will probably have to be 
decided by individual readers. 

William Hung, like James Liu, stresses 
fidelity to the original text. However, 
whereas James Liu believes that both the 
form and content of classical Chinese poems 
can and should be translated into English 
equivalents that are both accurate and 
aesthetically pleasing, William Hung 
believes that fidelity to the text means first 
and foremost fidelity to the content or 
literary facts of a poem. Take the following 
translation of a poem by Tu Fu, for example. 


ch'un shan wu pan tu hsiang ch'iu 
fa mu ting ting shan keng yu 
Chien tao yü han li ping hsiieh 
shih men hsieh jih tao lin ch'iu 
pu t'an yeh shih chin yin ch'i 
yüan hai chao k’an mi lu yu 
ch'eng hsing yao Jan mi ch'u ch'u 
tui chiin i shih fan hsu chou 


$F LL FEES AB 
(KAT TL ee 
i BR EEK Se 
B PIR ABBE , 
RETR SRA g 
ie a A SE BN 
FARAR 
SH BE ele et 


Spring has brought me to find you in these 
hills. 

The sound of chopping wood emphasized 
the quietness of the place. Crossing the 
rills yet covered with snow and ice, 

I followed the slanting sun rays from the 
Stone Gate cliffs to reach this wooded 
spot. You see by night the aura of 
hidden gold and silver and care for 
nothing. 

You associate daily with deer and leam how 
they escape harm. 

We tramp around and soon lose ourselves; 

We are as carefree as a pair of empty boats 
adrift.!!2 


Hung shows a clear understanding of the 
meaning of the original poem. But this 
original, like the poem “Without Title" 
translated by James Liu Just above, is an 
example of seven-syllable regulated verse 
and none of the technical elements that Liu 
reproduced have been translated by Hung. 
Instead, Hung has produced a prose 
translation which, I believe it is fair to say, is 
not all that poetic. As a translator who 
stresses fidelity to literary fact and negiects 
the aesthetic element, Hung is located to the 
left of James Liu on our continuum of 
translators. 

Gary Snyder, unlike Waley, Liu, and 
Hung, was first and foremost a poet, some 
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have said a “transcendental poet,"!!3 and not 
a sinologist. But Snyder, unlike Pound, did 
Study some Chinese.!!* These two things — 
being a poet and knowing at least some 
Chinese —- worked together to influence 
Snyder in molding a unique blend of free 
and literal elements in his translations, a 
blend which places him right in the middle 
of the continuum of translators. 

Snyder, like Pound and Waley, appears 
to have inherited a "special sense or feeling 
for the images of poetry."!) "Experiencing 
poetry,’ Snyder said, "goes back to the 
spontaneous impulse of presentation.”!'° 
“good poetry,” he added, “is a brief 
presentation, something that is actuality, the 
simple yet real, the ordinary.!!’ Translation 
of this poetry "is an effort of concentration 
to project the ‘picture’ of the poem inside the 
mind, like a movie — to see what is 
happening."!!8 This is all very similar to the 
imagist creed of poetry as montage and 
Pound's idea of “vivid presentation.”!!9 
However, there are elements in Snyder's 
view quite different from either Pound or 
Waley. Specifically, Snyder related his ideas 
of presentation and actuality to the Buddhist 
metaphysical concept of tathata and to 
Ch'an meditation. 12 

Snyder's attempts at presenting the 
imagery of classical Chinese poetry in 
English often entailed elaborations on the 
later-Pound and early-Waley method of 
imposing the syntax of the original Chinese 
poem on his English translations, carrying 
out what Chung Ling has called an 
experiment in translation.!2! In the 
following translation, for example, he 
adopted the word order of the original, 
retaining its parallel and antithetical 
structures as well as its basic 2-3 rhythm. 1? 


kao ti chiu chih tieh 
ta hsiao ku fen ying 


EE HER 

NUNE ES 

High low, old parapet-walls 
Big small, the aging tombs.!23 


Grammatical patterns of Chinese poems 
were also incorporated into English 
translations. In the Chinese original for the 
translated lines just given, for example, there 
are no verbs or conjunctions. This pattern is 
carried over to Snyder's translation, which 
could have been written using verbs and the 
conjunction “and,” resulting in the following 
smoother and more grammatically correct 
form. 


High and low are the old parapet walls, 
big and small are the aging tombs. 


Occasionally the subject "I" was omitted 
where it might be grammatically called for 
in the English translation. Take the case of 
Snyder's translation of the following lines of 
another Han Shan poem. 


teng chih han shan tao 
han shan lu pu ch'iung 


TELE 
ELURTE 


Clambering up the Cold Mountain path, 
The Cold Mountain trail goes on and on. 1% 


One might easily eliminate the lack of 
grammatical clarity. over who is clambering 
up the Cold Mountain path — the Cold 
Mountain trail or the author — by changing 
the first line to read “I clamber up the Cold 
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Mountain path." But this would destroy 
what appears to be an attempt by Snyder to 
preserve the sense of timelessness and 
selflessness that is created by the grammar 
of the original. 

Even though Snyder did attempt to 
adhere to the form of the originals when 
presenting imagery in his translations, when 
dealing with content he often deviated from 
the original sense of this imagery — 
especially its tone or character. Take 
Snyder's translation of this final example by 
Han Shan. 


yao yao han shan tao, lo lo leng chien pin 

chiu chiu ch'ang yu niao, chi chi keng wu 
jen 

hsi hsi fen ch'ui mien, fen fen hsueh chi shen 

chao chao pu chien jih, sui sui pu chih ch'un 


BABU, Beate 
AUK Ts A Fa DUS SE HE A 
HEKE, Mie SHS 
WAR RA, RETE 


Rough and dark — the Cold Mountain trail. 

Sharp Cobbles —- the icy creek bank. 

Yammering, chirping -— always birds, 

Bleak, alone, not even a lone hiker. 

Whip, whip — the wind slaps my face. 

Whirled and tumbled — snow piles on my 
back. 

Morning after morning, I don's see the sun, 

Year after year, not a sign of spring. !#¢ 


Snyder's use of “rough and dark” for.yao 
yao, "sharp cobbles" for lo lo, "icy" for leng, 
"bleak, alone” for chi chi, “whip, whip" for 
hsi hsi, "the wind slaps my face" for feng 
ch'ui mien, and “whirled and tumbled” for 
fen fen creates a climate of tension and 


confrontation, not at all, says Chung Ling, 
like the original tone, which is one of 
solitude and quiescence. Chung. Ling 
attributes this difference in tone between 
Han Shan's original poems and Snyder's 
translations to cultural differences: in 
particular, the long tradition of individuals 
struggling against nature in Western 
literature, as contrasted with the Chinese 
view of man being seen as part of nature. 
Differences in temperament and individual 
experience may also. have played a role. 
Nevertheless, one thing is clear. Snyder's 
translations, in direct proportion to the 
extent that they incorporate — or attempt to 
incorporate — elements that can be traced to 
Snyder and not to the original author, are not 
translations, but merely expressions of the 
author,!?’ free translations, if you will. 

The examples of Snyder's translations 
given above show that while Snyder 
sometimes attempted to reproduce literal 
equivalents for syntax and grammar, when 
translating content he sometimes observed 
the free and expressive mode of the poet. 
This is what places him squarely in the 
middle of our continuum. . 


4. Conclusions 


As stated in the introduction, the main 
aim of this paper is giving a definitive 
answer to the question “Who better 
translates classical Chinese poetry into 
English, the poet or the scholar?" Any such 
answer must, as I also pointed out in the 
introduction, be determined by looking at 
the processes inherent in the activity of 
translating, in particular the processes 
inherent in the activity of translating 
classical Chinese poetry into English, not the 
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intended audience. The second section of 
this paper attempted to show that translation, 
including the translation of classical Chinese 
poetry into English, is by and large, a search 
for equivalence, the success of which can be 
measured in terms of loss and gain, and that 
translators can be ranked on a sliding scale 
based on the degree of equivalence 
achieved, which then can be used to 
determine the tendencies — literal or free-of 
a translator or his translations. Section three 
went on to locate the positions of five well- 
known translators of classical Chinese 
poetry into English on this scale. In this 
section I would like to draw a few 
conclusions, make a few points, and offer 
my definitive answer to the main question 
posed in this paper. SF 

First, it is clear that as far as the 
translation process itself is concerned, 
fidelity to the original should and must be 
the main criteria in determining the relative 
merits of poets and scholars as translators. 
After all, as stated above, equivalence is the 
central problem of translation, and 
equivalence is always measured in relation 
to the original text. Moreover, if one paid 
no attention to equivalence, one would not 
be a translator, just a writer. However, it is 
equally clear that absolute equivalence is not 
possible, and that loss and gain are going to 
creep into all translations, how much 
depending on the nature of the text being 
translated and the skills of the translator(s). 
Therefore, it is to be expected that in spite of 
the demand for equivalence neither a poet 
nor a critic will achieve a perfect translation. 

Second, as stated in this paper, and as 
understood by many other scholars, the 
problem "Who better translates classical 
Chinese poetry into English, the poet or the 


scholar?” equates free translations with 
poetics and aesthetically pleasing structures 
and literal translations with scholarship and 
literary fact. Generally speaking, this is the 
case. But this is not absolutely so. 

Take, for example, Ezra Pound and Gary 
Snyder. Pound and Snyder, as mentioned 
above, are both poets. Furthermore, the 
translations of both men were quite free; 
Pound as a result of his concern for "vividly 
presenting” the images of the originals and 
his general ignorance of Chinese and China, 
Snyder mostly the result of his desire to use 
the original poems as vehicles for his own 
ideas and philosophy. However, in addition 
to these free tendencies, both men also had 
what I have labeled literal tendencies in their 
translations. Pound — at least the later 
Pound — and Snyder both attempted to 
adapt the syntax and sometimes the 
grammar of Chinese poems to their 
translations, the outcome being translations 
which sometimes closely approximated the 
form of the originals. The problem is this. 
If both men are poets, how are we to 
understand this tendency to create 
translations that approximate the form of the 
originals? Clearly it is based on re-creating 
the form or order of the original in the 
translation, and is, therefore, an example of 
good literal translation. But both men were 
also interested in using this literal re- 
creation for its poetic effect. In fact, both 
men even adopted: this form to their own 
poetry, and as Chung Ling and Wai-lim Yip 
have pointed out, this trend went on to 
influence other American poets such as E. E. 
Cummings, William Olson, and Robert 
Creeley.!7® Does this mean that the attempts 
of these two poets to re-create the syntactical 
and grammatical patterns of the original 
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Chinese poems in their translations were 
more than just good literal translation? Did 
they see the application of Chinese syntax 
and grammar in English as poetic and thus 
attempt to create a particular poetic effect 
and style? If the answer is yes, then though 
the aim of free translation may always be the 
creation of “aesthetically pleasing and 
smooth" poems, it is not true that the aim of 
"literal translations” is only the accurate 
presentation of literary fact.!2 

Third, the main question in this paper — 
“Who better translates classical Chinese 
poetry into English, the poet of the scholar?" 
—- has two aspects, a theoretical aspect and a 
practical aspect. | 

Few would disagree, I believe, that 
theoretically the truly literal translation, one 
that contains poetic equivalents for both the 
form and literary fact of the original, would 
be the superior translation, and that the 
translator with both the poetic and critical 
skills necessary for such a translation would 
be the superior translator. However, as was 
mentioned above, no one believes that such 
an absolute translation is possible or that 
such an absolute translator exists. It is 
impossible to find one person with both 
these critical and poetic skills when dealing 
with languages from the same general 
cultural background and with the same basic 
linguistic structure. It is even more difficult 
when dealing with the translation of 
_ Classical Chinese poetry into English, where 
the cultural and linguistic differences are 
vast. 

Practically speaking, there are, as has 
been mentioned above, a wide variety of 
translators who can be understood in terms 
of the differing degrees to which they adhere 
to both literal and free translation. This 


variety of translators is well represented by 
the five translators discussed in section three 
of this paper. They are a suitable cross- 
section for determining the merits and 
defects of translators, and who, the poet’or 


- the scholar, is a better translator. . 


Hung Li 
(Literal) 


Pound Snyder 


(Free) 


Waley 


Pound, who sits on the far end of this 
continuum, appears not to be translating but 
rewriting many of the poems he deals with, 
and his translations should, as Hugh Kenner 
has stated, be considered more valuable as 
English products than Chinese products.!*° 
Pound does, as Fredric Will points out, 
succeed in translating faithfully the parts of 
some poems "which correspond with his 
own inner tone."!3! In addition, his attempts 
to use character.analysis when treating the 
content of Chinese poems and his use of 
Chinese syntax in his finished. English 
products show that as a translator he did aim 


-at some degree of equivalence.'*2 However, 


his general ignorance of China and Chinese 
was too big an obstacle to overcome. In 
addition, it clearly shows that he lacked two 
of the main requirements for a good 
translator of classical Chinese poetry into 
English: 1) he was not competent enough in 
the Chinese language to be able to avoid 
miscomprehensions and misinterpretations 
or tO appreciate the formal features of 
classical Chinese poetry; 2) he was not 
familiar with the topics of the SL text as 
they were treated in the SL. Therefore, even 
if his position as one of the pioneers in the 
translation of classical Chinese poetry into 
English is recognized, as I believe it must be 
translation for Pound was a "process of 
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misinterpretation"'*3 -and he should not be 
Classified as a good translator. 

Gary Snyder, no doubt in part because 
of his training in Chinese and classical 
Chinese poetry, aimed at and achieved a 
greater degree of formal equivalence than 
Ezra Pound. He should, therefore, be seen 
as aware of at least some of the respon- 
sibilities of a good translator. However, 
three years of Chinese and the fact that he 
translated only a small number of classical 
Chinese poems.do not qualify Snyder as 
expert on classical Chinese poetry — these 
things even suggest that he lacks overall 
linguistic and literary competence in the 
field. Moreover, like Ezra Pound, Snyder 
can and should be accused of rewriting too 
many of the poems he dealt with, the 
difference being his goal was 
communicating his own individual 
perspective. Good translations, it is often 
said, consist of standing in the middle 
ground between the two extremes of free 
and literal. However, it surely is not the 
combination of free and literal elements that 
Snyder has brought together. This unique 
combination, though interesting, does not 
lead to adequate translations of the relevant 
poems. 

‘William Hung can not be classified a 
good translator either. No one will dispute, I 
believe, William Hung's qualifications as a 
scholar, critic, and expert on classical 
Chinese poetry.. In addition, his translations 


accurately convey the meaning of the 
original poems. But these same translations 
often make no attempt to find equivalents 
for the formal elements of the original and, 
in fact, do not even sound a whole lot like 
poetry. 

Of the five translators discussed, only 
Arthur Waley and James Liu can, I believe, 
be classified as good translators. Like 
William Hung, both emphasize the content 
of the original poems and pursue 
equivalence of literary facts. But Waley and 
Liu also attempt to find equivalents for 
many of the formal elements in the originals. 
There is one major ‘difference between the 
two, however. J ames Liu believes that many 
of the aesthetic or poetic elements of a 
classical Chinese poem — rhyme and 
rhythm, for example — can and should be 
reproduced in the English translation, and 
that the translation, therefore, should sound 
more like the original Chinese poem. Arthur 
Waley believes it necessary to make a 
translation of a classical Chinese poem 
sound like a poem, but he concentrates on 
making it sound more like an English poem. 

The significance of this is quite clear. 
Good translators emphasize equivalence, 
both in terms of form and content, and it is 
most often a scholar/critic who has a bent 
for writing poetry, not a poet or a poet with 
some critical skills, who is able to achieve a 
higher degree of equivalence and should, 
therefore, be seen as the better translator. 
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Notes: 


14 
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This paper grew out issues raised at a seminar program on cross-cultural studies in poetry 
presented during "A Conference on Cross-Cultural Studies," which was cohosted by the 
University of Delaware (U.S.A) and National Cheng-Kung University on the campus of National 
Cheng-Kung University 3-5 March 1990. It is an attempt by the author to focus on the specific 
issue of the poet and critic as translators. 

C. F. Voeglin refers to the SL as the FL (From Language) and Eugene Nida to the TL as the 
"receptor language." SL and TL are the more commonly used terms, so I utilize them in this 
paper. See C. F. Voeglin, "Multiple Stage Translation," International Journal of American 
Linguistics 20.4: 271; Eugene Nida, "A Framework for the Analysis and Evaluation of Theories 
of Translation” in Translation Applications and Research, ed. by Richard W. Bruslin (New 
York: Gardner press, 1976) 47. 

See James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1982) 37-39; Jan W. Walls, "The Craft of Translating Poetic Structures and 
Patterns: Fidelity to Form," Yearbook of Comparative and General Literature 24 (1975): 72. 

The scholar-translator is also referred to as the critic-translator and the academic-translator. 

See Peter Newmark, "The Theory and the Craft of Translation,” Language Teaching and 
Linguistics: Abstracts 9.1 (Jan. 1976): 15; James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting 
Chinese Poetry 37-38, 49; Edward H. Schafer, "Non-translation and Functional Translation — 
Two Sinological Maladies," Far Eastern Quarterly 13 (1954): 251; Jan W. Walls 70. 

Barbara Gates, a panelist at the seminar program on cross-cultural studies in poetry mentioned in 
note 1, and Susan Bassnet-McGuire (See Susan Bassnet-McGuire, Translation Studies (London: 
Metheum and Co., 1980) 101.) are two of many people who espouse this view. 

James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 37-38. Also see Ronald C. 
Miao, "On the Translation of Traditional Chinese Poetry: A Review of Some Recent Trends," 
Yearbook of General and Comparative Literature 24 (1975): 98-99. 

Taken from Roger Roothaer, "Language, Thought, and Translation, BABEL 24,3-4 (1978): 130. 
Also see George Steiner, After Bable, Aspects of Language and Translation (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1977) 474. 

Andre Lefevre, "The Translation of Poetry: Some Observations and a Model,” Comparative 
Literature Studies 7.4 (1975): 386. 

Eugene Nida,. Toward a Science of Translation (Leiden: Brill, 1964) 159. 

Eugene Nida, "A Framework for the Analysis and Evaluation of Theories of Translation" 63-64. 
Taken from Susan Bassnet-McGuire 15. 

Taken from Irving Yucheng Lo, "Fedelity in Translation and the Limits of Uncivility," in The Art 
and Profession of Translation (Hongkong: Hongkong Translation Society, 1975 [7] 121. Also 
see Paul Valery, "Remarks on Poetry," in The Art of Poetry, trans. by Denise Folliot (New York: 
n.p. [?], 1958) 209. 

James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 10. 

This does not-mean that I aim to create a set of rules which can be applied in the translation of 
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classical Chinese poetry into English. 1 wish only to provide a set of problems — which can 
serve as guidelines — that good translators of classical Chinese poetry into English must be 
aware of and come to grips with. 

As given in the second edition of the Random House Dictionary of the English Language (New 
York: Random House, 1987). | 

This is similar to the source-destination model of the communication engineer that I. A. Richards 
used when starting his evaluation of interlingual translation. (See I. A. Richards, "Towards a 
Theory of Translating," in Studies in Chinese Thought, ed. by Arthur F. Wright (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953) 250.) However, I am not attempting to delineate anything as 
complex as.Richards' psychological and semi-epistemological explanation of the translation 
process. As will be seen just below, I am, instead like Achilles Fang, simply trying to understand 
the translation process from three different angles: the SL text, the TL text, and what happens in 
between them. See Achilles Fang, "Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation,” in Studies 
in Chinese Thought 263. 

Some or all of these "qualifications" are mentioned by the following scholars: Francis K. H. So, 
"A Brief Comparative Study of Some English and French Translations of a Chinese Poem," 
Tamkang Review 6.1: 163-75; Eugene A Nida, "A Framework for the Analysis of Theories of 
Translation” 37, 58-59; Ronald Miao 101; Joseph S. M. Lau, "Onto Myself Reborn: Author as 
Translator, " Renditions (Spring 1989): 86. 

A note must be added here about language ability and the use of dictionaries and reference works. 
Achilles Fand was correct, I believe, when he stated the use of dictionaries in translation was 
limited. Beginning translators need them to learn the meanings of new words, in all fields, 
especially in the sciences and social sciences. But after a while they. lose their usefulness — 
except perhaps as a source for synonyms — because translation is nota strictly word for word 
process of analysis and restructuring, but a process of analyzing the content and form of a text 
within the context of the SL and then restructuring them in a TL. (See Achilles Fang, "Some 
Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation" 267-85.) However, because Chinese poetry is part of 
a long and complex tradition, one must expect that the meanings of many words, puns, idioms, - 
metaphors, allusions, and quotations will be unintelligible, or unclear at best, to foreign as well as 
many Chinese readers. This along with the necessity to look at variant editions of individual 
poems, demands that the reader and translator have the ability to read and use some important 
research works, including — just to mention a few — the widely used Chung-wen ta ts’u-tien, 
and the T'ai-p'ing yu-lan, the P’ei-wen yiin-fu, the Ku-chin ushi chi-ch’eng, as well as 
“classified books" (lei shu) and some dynastic histories. 

J. C. Catford, A Linguistic Theory of Translation: An Essay in Applied Linguistics (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1965) 21. 

I. A. Richards 260-61. 

James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 48. 

Ch’en Tsu-wen, "Problems in Translating Poetry," Tamkang Review 2.1 and 3.1 (Oct. 1971-April 
1972): 470-73. | 


-In fact, there is no clear agreement over what the object of grammatical equivalence 1s. 


Linguistic translator's refer to the replacement of units of grammar in one language by those in 
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another. English grammar, for example, has five units: morpheme, word, group, clause, and 
sentence. (See J. C. Catford 17.) Other translators are less systematic and simply talk about the 
replacement of the verbs, nouns, and so on in one language with those in another. (See Chao 
Yuen-ren, "Dimensions of Fidelity in Translation with Special Reference to Chinese," Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 29 (1969): 127.) I choose the meaning of the latter, looser category. 
See Jan W. Walls 70; Chao Yuen-ren 124-25, 

Peter Newmark 16-20. 

Eugene A. Nida, "A Framework for the Analysis and Evaluation of Theories of Translation" 53. 
This equivalent response/effect is also what Eugene Nida refers to as functional/dynamic 
response. (See Peter Newmark 13-14.) A.M. Encarnacion and Stephen Owen also discuss it. See 
A.M. Encarnacion, "Problems in Translation,” Tamkang Review 2.1 and 3.1 (Oct. 1971-April 
1972): 4455; Stephen Owen, "The Limits of Translation," Yearbook of General and Comparative 
Literature 24 (1975): 93. 

This is a somewhat expanded definition of “loss” and "gain." “Loss” and "gain" are usually used 
to refer to the differences between a SL text and its corresponding TL translation that are brought 
about by differences in the SL and TL or their respective culture. However, I believe the 
differences between the author of the SL text and the author of the TL translation also play an 
important role in "loss" and "gain." 

James Liu, "Towards a Chinese Theory of Poetry," Yearbook of Comparative and General 
Literature 15 (1966): 159. 

I assume this term, which I have taken from Stephen Owen, to be similar to I. A. Richards" term 
“comparison fields," thus meaning: the number of partially similar situations a word is used in 
which determine its meaning. See I. A. Richards 251; Stephen Owen 85. 

Compare with George Steiner on "private language" in the introduction of this paper. 

See Fredric Will, “Translation and the Limits of Inter-Cultural Understanding," Tamkang Review 
3.2 (Oct.): 155. | 
The term, says Joseph S. M. Lau, belongs to Willis Barnstone. See Joseph S. M. Lau, P. 81, note 
29. 

Eugene Nida, "A Framework for the Analysis and Evaluation of Theories of Translation" 59. 
These are the so-called liu shu: "pictograph" (hsiang-hsing tzu), a character that originally was 
understood as a representation or picture of a thing; "ideograph" (hui-i tzu), a character that is an 
associative compound whose meaning is suggested by the combination of two or more 
pictographs; “indirect symbol” (chih-shih tzu), a character which, in some obvious way, functions 
to illustrate a particular situation or condition; "determinative phonetic" (Asing-sheng tzu), a 
character formed from the combination of a semantic and phonetic element; "mutual 
interpretative" (chuan-chu tzu), a character used interchangeably with another; and "phonetic 
loan" (chia-chieh tzu), a character which adopts the form and sound of another character but 
maintains its original meaning. 

This according to A. F. Wright. See Joseph Needham, "The Translation of Old Chinese 
Scientific and Technical Texts," Bable 14 (1958): 9. 

James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962) 8-9. 

Chao Yuen-ren 113. 
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Peter A. Boodberg, "Cedules from a Berkeley Workshop in Asiatic Philology,” Tsing-hua Journal 
7.2 (August 1969): 7-8. 

Wai-lim Yip, “Translating Chinese Poetry: The Convergence of Languages and Poetics — A 
Radical Introduction," Chinese Poetry: Major Modes and Genres (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, n.d. [7])25. 

Achilles Fang, "Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation" 273. 

These three translations are taken from James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese 
Poetry 44. Chinese original is line 5 of "On Passing Accumulated Fragrance Temple" (Kuo 
Hsiang-chi ssu). See Wang Yu-ch'eng chi chu, ed. by Chao Tien-ch'eng, in the Ssu-pu pei-yao 
(SPPY) 7.11b. | 

Ronald C. Miao 97-98. 

Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin’s article is much more complicated than this. It discusses several 
levels of imagery and their relation with syntax, clearly explaining and illustrating the conditions 
involved. See Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin, "Syntax, Diction, and Imagery in T'ang Poetry," 


- Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 31 (1971). 


This translation belongs to Irving Yucheng Lo. See Irving Yucheng Lo's introduction to 
Sunflower Splendor, ed. by Wu-chi Liu and Irving Yucheng Lo (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, n.d. [?]) xv. Chinese original is the first seven characters in the first poem of 
"Recollections, Four Poems" ("I shih ssu-shou"). See Han Wei Liu-ch'ao paisan ming-chia chi, 
comp. by Chang P'u (1602-11641), 88.56b, in the Wen yiian ko ed. of the Ssu-k’u ch'tian-shu 
(WYK SKCS) 1415-204. 

These same points about the grammar of Chinese poetry are made by the following authors: 
James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 44-45, The Art of Chinese 
Poetry 39-47, and "Polarity of Aims and Methods: Naturalization or Barbarization," Yearbook of 
Comparative and General Literature 24 (1974): 61; Joseph Needham 8-9; Wai-lim Yip, 
"Translating Chinese Poetry: The Convergence of Languages and Poetics — A Radical 
Introduction" 2-3, 11; Stephen Owen 85; Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin 81-82; Irving Yu-cheng 
Lo xiii-xvili; A. M. Encarnacion 448; Peter Boodberg 29-30; Lin. Yu-t'and, "Discussing the 
Translation of Poetry,” in The Art of Translation, ed. by Liang Shih-ch'iu et al. (Taipei: Cheng- 
chung Publishing, 1970) 111. 

This.example is taken from James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 46. 
Chinese original is line 3 of "A Bird(s) Singing in the Mountain Stream Valley" (Niao ming. 
chien). See SPPY ed. of Wang Yu-ch’eng chi chu 13.2a. 

This translation taken from James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 46. 
Chinese original was taken from the SPPY ed. of Li Tai-po shih-chi 23.10a. James Liu 
translated the title of this poem as "Sitting Alone at Ching-t'ing Mountain" (Tu tso Ching-t'ing 
shan). ! 

For more on number in classical Chinese poetry see: Chao Yuen-ren 122-23; Stephen Owen 85; 
Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin 81-82. 

This translation taken from James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 40-41. It can also be found in 
A. M. Encarnacion 449. Chinese original was taken from SPPY ed. , of Wang Yu-ch’eng chi chu 
13.4a. The title of this poem has been translated as "Deer Wattle" (Lu ch'ai) by Peter Boodberg. 
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See Peter Boodberg 2-3. 

For more on the omission of the “self” in Chinese poetry see: Wai-lim Yip, "Translating Chinese 
Poetry: The Convergence of Languages and Poetics — A Radical Introduction" 2-3; Irving Yü- 
cheng Lo xiii-xviil; Lin Yu-t'ang 111. 

See Wai-lim Yip, "Translating Chinese Poetry: The Convergence of Languages and Poetics — A 
Radical Introduction” 2-3; A. M. Encarnacion 448; Lin Yu-t'ang 111; Kao manne and Mei Tsu- 
lin 87. 

See A. M. Encarnacion 448; James Liu, “Polarity of Aims and Methods: Naturalization or 
Barbarization?" 62. 

James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 39. 

See Wai-lim Yip, "Translating Chinese Poetry: The Convergence.of Languages and Poetics — A 
Radical Introduction” 11; Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin 81-82; James Liu, “Polarity of Aims and 
Methods: Naturalization or Barbarization?" 61. 

There are, however, a total of four tones: one level or "even" tone — p‘ing; and three deflected or 
“uneven” tones — shang or rising, chi or falling, and ju or entering. See James Liu, The Art of 
Chinese Poetry 21; Charles Hartman, “Poetry,” in the Indiana Companion to Traditional Chinese 
Literature, 2nd ed., ed. and comp. by William H. Nienhauser, Jr. (Taipei: Southern Materials 
Center, Inc.; 1986) 67-68. 

Charles Hartman 67-68. This emphasis on the tonal patterns in poems became especially 
important in bu verse,” which aimed for "tonal parallelism...to coordinate syntactic and 
semantic parallelism...’ 

This translation, which is taken from Peter Boodberg 2-3, is quite different from that given by 
James Liu just above — the interpretation of shang as "up" is questionable. I use Boodberg's 
translation only to illustrate the point that tonal patterns could be used as aids in translating. This 
point is valid, I believe, even if we do not accept this example as being correct. 

For source of Chinese original see note 49, this paper. 


Ronald C. Miao 98. 


See the following for more on alliteration, onomatopoeia, reduplication, and repetition: James 
Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 34-37; Ronald C. Miao 98; Eugene Translator," Yearbook of 
General and Comparative Literature 24 (1975): 79; Peter A. Boodberg 4. 

Peter A. Boodberg 4. 

See Lin Yu-t'ang 112; James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 47-48; 
Ronald C. Miao 97. | 

This translation taken from a much more detailed explanation of the parallelism in this couplet 
given in Stephen Owen 91. Chinese original is lines 3-4 in "On Sending Secretary Chang Off to 
the East of the River" (Sung Chang She-jen chih chiang-tung). See Fen-lei Pu-chu Li T’ai-po 
shih, ed. by Kuo Yiin-p'eng, 16.la-b, in WYK SKCS 1066-624. 

James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 131 41. 

Stephen Owen refers to a descriptive level and a level of historical association. (See Stephen 
Owen 87.) I have changed the name of the latter level to "internal" level. | 

Translation taken from James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 133. Chinese original is lines 7-8 of 
"One Hundred and Five Days, Facing the Night Moon" (/-pai-wu jih yeh tui yue). See A 
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Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu, a reprint of Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index 
Series, Supplement No. 14, Vol. 2 (Taipei: Chinese Materials and Research Aids Service, Inc., 
1966) 296. 

This is especially the case with the simple imagery of T'ang Dynasty "New Style Poetry." See 
Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin 80-88. For more on imagery and symbolism in classical Chinese 
poetry also see James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 101-30. 

See Eugene Eoyang. 

See Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin 63; Stephen Owen 90. ! 

See James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 34: 

These characteristics, and more, are introduced in the following sources: James Liu, The Art of 
Chinese Poetry 22-34; Kao Yu-kung and Mei Tsu-lin 63-64, 105-6; Francis K. H. So 164-65. 
Other differences between Chinese and Western cultures that can be seen in classical Chinese 
poetry center around such things as love, leisure, wine, parting, friendship, and an emphasis on 
ritual. See James Liu The Art of Chinese Poetry 49-60; Irving Yu-cheng Lo xiii-xviii. 

See Chao Yuen-ren 116; Jan W. Walls 67. Eugene Nida used the term "concordant" and 
Nabokov the term “maximal” when referring to the far end I have labeled “literal.” (See Eugene 
A. Nida, "A Framework for the Analysis and Evaluation of Theories of Translation" 54; Peter 
Newmark 14-15.) Edward Schafer referred to "free" translations as "functional" translations. 
(See Edward H. Schafer 251.) 

See James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry ie and "Polarity of Aims 
and Methods: Naturalization or Barbarization?"60. 

See James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 40; J.C. Catford 25; Chao 
Yuen-ren 115. 

Andre Lefevre 385-86. 

Jan W. Walls 68-69. 

See James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry.44; Jan W. Walls 68-69; 
Ronald C. Miao 99; John J. Deeney and Simon S. C. Chau, ECCE Translator's Manual 
(Hongkong: Wing Tai Cheung Printing Co., 1980) 212. 

See Achilles Fang, "Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation" 266; Ronald C. Miao 102. 
See James Liu, The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 40, and “Polarity of Aims 
and Methods: Naturalization or Barbarization?" 60. 

See J. C. Catford 25; Edward Schafer 251. 

See Jan W. Walls 70-71; Stephen Owen 92-93. 


_ Ch’en Tsu-wen, "Problems in Translating Poetry" 469-79. 


There is no real disagreement over those translators who sit on either of the far ends of the 
continuum. Most disagreements center around those nearer the middle who incorporate both 
literal and free elements in their translations and can, therefore, be seen as leaning towards both 
poles. Compare the opinions in James Liu, The Interlingual critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 


. 389, and "Polarity of Aims and Methods: Naturalization or Barbarization" 60-61; Jan W. Walls 


71; Ronald C. Miao 94-99; Roy E. Teele, "Trends in the Translation of Chinese Poetry," 
Tamkang Review 2:1 and 3.1 (Oct. 1971-April 1972): 479-494. 
This statement made by T. S. Eliot. See Arthur F. Wright, "The Chinese Language and Foreign 
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Ideas," Studies in Chinese Thought 3; Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1969) 4; Pen-ti Lee and Donald Murray, “The Quality of Cathay: Ezra Pound's 
Early Translations of Chinese Poems," Literature East and West 10.3 (Sep. 1966): 265; Achilles 
Fang, "Fenollosa and Pound,” Harvard Journal of Asian Studies 20 June 1957): 220. 

Pound believed this indestructible element to be the “state of mind of the original author as 
determinéd by the translator." This state of the original author consisted of the power of tradition, 
centuries of race consciousness, agreement, and association. See Wai-lim-Yip, Ezra Pound's 
Cathay 70-79. 

This view sees poetry as a continuous presentation of images, like a film or montage. See Wai- 
lim Yip, "Translating Chinese Poetry: The Convergence of Languages and Poetics — A Radical 
Introduction" 10-11. 

The "dynamic content" of a poem is contrasted with the "shell" of a poem, elements such as 
prosody and rhyme. See Fredric Will 141-142. | 

Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 34 

This according to Rikutaro Fukuda, "Ezra Pound and the Orient — Some Oriental Figures 
Behind E. Pound." Tamkang Review 2.1 and 3.1 (Oct. 1971-April 1972): 61-70. 

Ernest Fenollosa was a Harvard graduate who lived and taught in Tokyo and in 1890 became 
head of the Department of Oriental Fine Arts in the Boston Museum. (See Rikutaro Fukuda 64- 
66.) 

These facts first pointed out in Achilles Fang, “Fenollosa and Pound" 213-38; Hugh Kenner, 
“Ezra Pound and Chinese,” Agenda 4 (October-November): 38-41. Pound and Fenollosa jointly 
produced three works: Noh; “The Chinese Written Character as a Medium for Poetry by Emest 
Fenollosa —- An Ars Poetica, with a Foreword and Notes by Ezra rounds and Cathay. See 
Achilles Fang, "Fenollosa and Pound.” ` 

Ronald C. Miao 84; James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poets 18; Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's 


‘Cathay 28; Pen-ti Lee and Donald Murray 265; Achilles Fang, "Fenollosa and Pound” 215-16; 


note 89 of this paper. 

This theory has been generally discredited; mainly because it saw all Chinese characters as 
ideographs, but also because it lead to exaggerated translations. (For a list of works criticizing 
this theory and Pound's application of it see Pen-ti Lee and Donald Murray 265.) However, it is 
still quite common to see translators use some form of "character analysis" when translating 
poetry. Peter Boodberg is one example of a translator who uses this method, sometimes 
successfully, but all too often at the expense of the TL text. (See Peter Boodberg 2.) I recently 
saw a more reasonable application of "character analysis" by Chung Ling in an article on Gary 
Snyder. (See Chung Ling, "Gary Snyder's Translations of Han Shan's Poetry," Chung-wai 
Literary Monthly 19.4 (Sep. 1990): 19-20.) 


‘For more on Fenollosa's views concerning this theory see Kao Yu-kung and Met Tsu-lin 53-55, 


93-94, 

This Pound translation and the Chinese characters taken from Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 
135. ‘This poem, which Pound titled "The Beautiful Toilet," was originally titled cian a 
Poem” (Ku-t’i shih). Its author is unknown. 


92 Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 136. 
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This line was used in Pound's title for this poem, "The Beautiful Toilet." See note 91 in this 
paper. 

Pound's translations are full of a great number of other kinds of errors, most of which can be 
traced to his ignorance of Chinese and China: 1) he misinterprets crucial geographical or | 
biographical information; 2) he distorts allusions; 3) he inaccurately translates many terms or 
words; 4) he passes over satire. For examples of these errors see Pen-ti Lee and Donald Murray 
269-72. 

Wai-lim Yip, "Translating Chinese Poetry: The Convergence of Languages and Poetics — A 
Radical Introduction” 33, and Zzra Pound's Cathay 31-33, 160. 

This Pound translation taken from Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 31-32. Chinese for this 
poem, which is titled Chi jang ko, was taken from a reprint of the Great Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of the Chinese Language (Chung-wen ta ts’u-tien) (Taipei: Chinese Culture University 
Publishing Department, 1973) Vol. 4, p. 790, no. 13075-89. | 

Pound authored three main translation works: Cathay, Cantos, and The Confucian Odes. Chung 
Ling has pointed out that in some of Pound's later translations — in his Confucian Odes — 
“Pound's text sounds even more ‘Chinese’ in its syntactical structure than the Chinese original." 
See Chung Ling, "Chinese Syntax in Modern American Poetry," unpublished paper given during 
“The Conference on Cross-Cultural Communications" held at National Cheng-Kung University 
(R.O.C.) 3-5 March 1990. 

Quote taken from Ronald C. Miao 94. Also see Arthur Waley, One Hundred and Seventy 
Chinese Poems (New York: n.p. [?]) 33. 

This experiment also preceded Pound's attempts by several years. See Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's 
Cathay 26, 32. 

This translation originates in Arthur Waley, Chinese Poems (London: n.p. [7], 1916) 9. I have 
taken it from Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 27. The Chinese original is lines 1-2 of 
"Bedroom Resentment" (Kuei yiian). See Wang Ch’ang-ling shih chiao chu, commentary by Li 
Kuosheng (Taipei: Wen shih che Publishing, 1973) 160. 

Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 26. 

Translation taken from Arthur Waley, Chinese Poems p.: n.p., 1946) 57. See note 91 in this 
paper. 

Waley, in fact, used rhyme sparingly, except in some of his earlier translations, which were 


_ sometimes written in traditional English verse. See Jan W. Walls 70. ` 


The "sprung method" involves stressing one syllable in the translation for each syllable in the 
original. These stresses can come side by side or can be separated by up to three unstressed 
syllables. Waley, who started this method, used it in translations of "five syllable" poems like the 
one in question. See Ronald C. Miao 96. | 

An exception being the translation of the reduplicative ying ying, which might have been better 
translated “full, full." | 

In addition to these elements of fidelity, so as to emphasize the sense of the "thematic persona" of 
classical Chinese poems from the Shih ching, Waley divided poems into situational categories — 
courtship, marriage, warriors and battle, and so on. This helped him in preserving the tones 
associated with these poems: courtship, for example, entailed a quiet spoken style with restrained 
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language, a minimum of rhetoric, and a purity of diction. See Eugene Eoyang 78. 

James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 20-21, and "Polarity of Aims and Methods: Naturalization 

or Barbarization?” 66-67. 

This translation taken from James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 28. The Chinese for this poem, 

the title of which can be translated as "Without Title” (Wu ti), was taken from the Ssu-pu ts" ung- 
kan (SPTK)ed. of the Li Yi skan shih-chi 5.7b. 

Tonal patterns given ın James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 27. 

Like the "sprung rhythm" -Waley used with five syllable poems. 

For a further discussion on these points, see Ch'en Tsu-wen, "Trends in the Englsh Translation of 

Chassical Chinese Poetry in this Century," in The Art of Fransianon: ed. by Liang Shih-ch'iu et 

al. (Taipei: Ch'en Chung Publishing, 1970) 122-24. 

See James Liu, The Art of Chinese Poetry 137-38. 

The title of the Chinese original was translated by William Hung as "I Write Two Poems on the 


` Wall of Hermit Chang's House" (T'i Chang-shih yin-chu erh shou). - Only the translation of the 


first poem, which was taken from Ch'en Tsu-wen, "Problems in Translating Poetry" 474, has been 
give here. Chinese taken from A Concrdance to the Poems of Tu Fu; Vol. 2, p. 271. 

See, for example, Patrick D. Murphy, “A Mountain Always Practices in Every Place’: Gary 
Snyder's Climbing over Transcendence," a paper presented at the Fu Jen University Second 
International Conference on Literature and Relligion, held 28 September-1 October 1990, on the 
campus of Fu Jen University, Taipei, Taiwan. My thanks to Nicholas Koss, the director of this 
conference, for sonomg me this paper and many more materials on.Gary onyder and the 
conference. : 

Snyder studied classical Chinese for several years at Berkeley University under Ch'en Shih- 
hsiang and Peter Boodberg. (See Gary Snyder, "Meditation, (Chan), and Poetry," a paper 
presented at the Fu Jen University Second International Conference on Literature and Religion.) 
Snyder's understanding of the poems he translated may very well have been influenced by Ch'en 
Shih-hsiang, whose seminar on Chinese poetry he attended. See Chung oo "Gary Snyder's 
Translations of Han Shan's Poetry" 12. 

Wai-lim Yip, “Translating Chinese Poetry: The Convergence of Languages ang Poetics — A 
Radical Introduction" 39. . 

Gary Snyder 1. 

Gary Snyder 7.. 

Chung Ling, "Gary Snyder's Translations of Han Shan's Poetry” 24. 

See note 85 in this paper. 

See Gary Snyder. 

Chung Ling, "Gary Snyder's Translations of Han Shsn's Poetry” 12-18. 

Most of the elements of Snyder's translations discussed in this paper are taken from the two 
works written by Chung Ling that have been introduced above: “Gary Snyder's Translations of 
Han Shan's Poetry" and "Chinese Syntax in Modern American Poetry." All Snyder translations I 
use are taken from the former work. 

Chinese characters taken from the SPTK ed. of the Han Shan tzu shih chi 3a. The Han Shan 
poems listed in the work are not given individual titles, but only listed -under the general 
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. designation Han Shan shih. 


Chinese taken from Han Shan tzu shih chi (SPTK) 4.a | 

Snyder also introduced other changes in his translations: 1) modern day "beat generation” 
colloquialisms were sometimes substituted for those of the T'ang: period; 2) allusions were 
omitted; 3) words and phrases were misinterpreted. See Chung Ling, “Gary Snyder's 
Translations of Han Shan's Poetry" 12-18. 

Chinese taken from Han Shan tzu shih chi (SPTK) 4b. | 

This view is supported by the fact that Snyder's translations of classical Chinese poetry consist of 
only twenty-four poems by Han shan related with mountain climbing. Two things made it easy 
for Snyder to express his own personal views through Han Shan's poems. First, as Chung Ling 
has pointed out, Snyder, like Han Shan, had an interest in and studied Buddhism and Taoism and 
lived alone in mountains. (See Chung Ling, "Gary Snyder's Translations of Han Shan's Poettry" 
23.) Second, Snyder linked climbing or exploring mountains with transcendence and his own 
understanding of Buddhism. See Patrick Murphy, "A Mountain ANANS Practiçes in Every 
Place’: Gary Snyder's Climbing Over Transcendence." 

Chung Ling, “Chinese Syntax in Modern American Poetry” 3; Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 
a2. 

James Liu would probably say that literal translations of classical Chinese poems need not always 
be unpoetic. He might even go so far as to say that the translator who takes this line is not 
working hard enough to create a good translation, even though he, Liu, would also admit that a 
literal translation can not always be poetic to the same degree as the original. 

Hugh Kenner, "The Invention of China,” Spectrum 19.1 (Spring ae 30- 31. 

Fredric Will 144. 

This in spite of the fact that his theory of character analysis v was incorrect. 

Wai-lim Yip, Ezra Pound's Cathay 164. | 
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Lao She (#4) and the Philosophy of Food 


Leung Yiu-nam (RETI) 


Western literature is filled with the 
celebration of gustatory delights and the 
eccentricities or exploits of great eaters. 
Pantagruel and Gargantua are famous 
examples of superhuman achievements in 
the consumption of edibles and potables, and 
Shakespeare's mountain of a man Falstaff is 
equally familiar as a down-to-earth glutton, 
whose relish in food and wine seems in 
some manner to compensate for his 
cowardice and vainglory. Food in Gustave 
Flaubert's Madame Bovary reflects the 
personality of the characters, mirrors their 
psychological changes, presents scenes of 
different social class, and plays a crucial role 
in the development of the plot. In one of 
the most notable passages in modern fiction, 
Marcel Proust uses an article of food as the 
germinating force of his extended novel 
Remembrance of Things Past. The sampling 
of some madeleine cakes early in his 
narrative awakes in his memory the eating of 
the same delicacy as a childhood treat, and 
from that point he enfolds the story of his 
past experiences, psychological and sensual. 
This is common knowledge. It is less well 
known that Proust's monumental novel 
mentions at least 400 food items and 
includes recipes for several of them.” 

A recent dictionary of literary themes 
and motifs explores some of the religious 


and mythical origins of common aspects of 
eating. The Old Testament is crammed with 
symbolic passages: Adam and Eve eat of 
the fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, widely regarded in the 
popular mind as the apple; Easau sells his 
birthright for a mess of potage; Pharaoh 
dreams of some years of famine and others 
of bountiful harvest; and God provides 
manna for the sustenance of the wandering 
Israelites on the desert. . In the New 
Testament, Christ provides loaves and fishes 
to feed the multitude, and his suffering and 
death are preceded by the Last Supper. In 
the Greek epics, eating belongs to both ritual 
and adventure. When Priam surrenders to 
Achilles in the Iliad, the two warriors 
sanctify their pact by a ceremonial dinner. 
In the Odyssey, Circe tampers with food to 
turn men into swine, mariners succumb to 
the temptations of the lotus, and others are 
driven by hunger to slaughter forbidden 
cattle. The dramatic close of the adventures 
of Odysseus takes place at a banquet at 
which he slays the leading pretender to the 
hand of his waiting wife. No wonder that in 
the great eighteenth-century comic epic in 
prose, Tom Jones, Fielding refers to "that 
eating poem of the Odyssey." The 
twentieth-century up-date of Homer, James 
Joyce's Ulysses, also has eating as a 
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permeating theme. The hero purchases food 
and cooks it for his wife's breakfast, downs a 
sandwich and a glass of wine at a tavern, 
and engages in a nocturnal pub-crawl with 
his friend Stephen Dedalus. As the 
humorous aspects of gluttony are portrayed 
in the characters of Gargantua and Falstaff, 
literature also probes the tragic 
consequences of the privation of food, from 
the gnawing pangs of hunger in the midst of 
plenty to the last desperate resort of 
cannibalism in the wilderness. 

Similar extensive treatments of the 
ingestion of food and drink may be found in 
Other major literatures of the world, 
including the Chinese. Eating is 
undoubtedly closely related to people's 
livelihood, and this activity occupies much 
of their time. There is a Chinese saying, "To 
the people foodstuff is all-important.” 
(EUER) China, with its long-standing 
history and civilization, is a nation known 
among other things for the delicacy of its 
food and cuisine. Chinese cooking, which is 
considered as a national treasure, gains 
world reputation for its "color, smell, taste, 
and form." A modern scholarly treatise on 
food in Chinese culture observes 


that the Chinese people are especially 
preoccupied with food, and that food is 
at the center of, or at least it 
accompanies or symbolizes, many 
social interactions. The Chinese 
recognize, in their social interactions, 
minute and precise distinctions, and 
nuances of distinctions, in regard to the 
relative statuses ofthe interacting 
parties and the nature of the interaction. 
Consequently, they inevitably use food 
—- Of which there are countless 


variations, many more subtle and more 
expressive than the tongue can convey 
— to help speak the language that 
constitutes a part of every social 
interaction. Within each subsegment of 
the Chinese food culture, food is used 
again differentially to express the 
precise social distinctions involved in 
the interaction.4 


Generally speaking, it is not 
unreasonable to say that the subject matter 
of classical Chinese novels cannot do 
without drinking, eating, and sex. Kao Tzu, 
a noted ancient philosopher, once said, 
"Appetite for food and sex is nature." 
Three out of the four greatest classical 
Chinese novels contain scenes of lavish 
eating and drinking. Wine and food, for 
example, frequently enter into the narrative 
of The Water Margin (Shui Hu Chuan 
JKH ), a novel noted for its portrayal of 
heroism, friendship, anti-governmentalism, 
revolutionary ambition, and military arts.‘ 
Scattered throughout the novel, things to eat 
and drink reflect the personalities of the 
characters. The exaggerated quantity of 
food and liquor and the characters’ hearty 
appetite for them represent virility, 
generosity, and chivalry. Wu Sung, Lu 
Chih-shen, and Li K'uei are some of the 
greatest eaters and drinkers in the novel. As 
one critic points out, food and wine indicate 
the matchless energy and epicureanism of 
the characters in the novel.” References to 
banqueting and drinking are also found in 
The Golden Lotus (Chin P'ing Mei 44s ), 
a novel which narrates the rise and fall of 
Hsi Men household and the uninhibited 
pomography of which captures the attention 
of most of its readers. Seventy of its 
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hundred chapters have scenes of food and 
drink. Many of them describe in detail Hsi 
Men Ching’s prowess in eating and drinking. 
Dream of the Red Chamber (Hung-lou Meng 
47 #2 ) is also pervaded with descriptions 
of eating, drinking and banqueting, on 
occasions in large measure ceremonial in 
character. Indeed nearly every major event 
in the plot is touched off by some gathering 
for the imbibing of wine or tea or the 
sampling of some specially-prepared 
delicacy. Frequently in this novel of 
manners and family life, ceremonial feasting 
or drinking is associated with the composing 
or reciting of poetry. Aristocratic forms of 
eating and drinking are depicted in variety 
and with delicacy. As the editors of A 
Comprehensive View of Delicious Food in 
Dream of the Red Chamber suggest, eating 
is also skillfully used to enrich the portrayal 
` of characters.’ 

In modern times, the semi- 
autobiographical fiction of Lao She (pen 
name of Shu Ch'ing-ch'un 7%) duplicates 
this attention to food as an accompaniment 
to social intercourse, but his portrayal of 
eating reveals little of the delicacy or 
refinement with which food and drink are 
treated in the great classic of the Ch'ing 
Dynasty. Lao She's characters treat food as 
either a fundamental necessity of life or a 
momentary robust pleasure, and they share 
the crude and pragmatic gusto of Falstaff 
rather than the dainty and fastidious manners 
of Bao-yue. 

Although by birth a Manchurian, Lao 
She has an expert knowledge of Chinese 
popular culture, especially that of Peking. In 
his first novel — Lao Chang Ti Che-hsueh 
( ZRH ), not yet translated in English, 
he draws our attention to a scene at the Chiu 


Ho Chu Restaurant. 


Chinese people are tough and 
courageous. How do you know? It is 
evidenced by their behavior in the 
restaurant. The instant you enter, you 
are greeted by a blast three-feet high 
and the shooting of oil droplets, which 
are as greasy as the judges. The kitchen 
servant is as malignant as an ominous 
deity.... While cooking, he shakes the 
oil-pan. A blast erupts directly from the 
pan.... This is the first checkpoint upon 
entering. When you walk a few steps 
further, a number of tall waiters greet 
you separately, “Sir! Come on in!" 
"Sir! Come on in!" Then a young 
waiter speaks in a shrill tone "Sit 
downl.... This is the second 
checkpoint.... After the tune has been 
sung, they will order food and drink. 
Though the cheap dishes are good for 
health, they won't order them. | Instead 
they order expensive ones.... When 
food and drink are served, they first 
play finger-guessing and wine-drinking 
games.... Thinking that food and drink 
already on the table are not ostentatious 
enough, the hosts keep on ordering. As 
guests, you toss off one glass after 
another until you are drunk. This is the 
fourth checkpoint. After taking jen tan 
(a kind of medicine), you are carried 
into a rickshaw. When the wind blows, 
you become partially sobered up. You 
once again groan the tunes of "Hsieh ti 
yeh" and "Huang piao ma" and prepare 
yourself to meet your table mates again 
at night. This is the fifth checkpoint.!© 


This sketch epitomizes the eating customs in 
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Peking. Though not highly significant in the 
development of the plot of the novel, it not 
only highlights formalities between a host 
and his guest, but also reflects the author's 
keen observation of local manners and 
customs. In addition, it reveals the ludicrous 
eating habits in some Chinese circles: 
insanitary conditions are accompanied by 
hypocritical table manners, and 
overindulgence leads to physical and mental 
anesthesia! T’ung Chia-huan (34E) 
Similarly observes that the various 
restaurants in Lao She's novels portray Old 
Peking as an arena for Chinese conspicuous 
consumption and hedonistic enjoyment. !4 

In his second novel Chao Tzu-yueh 
(7 E), not yet translated in English, Lao 
She continues to use food as a symbol of a 
philosophical outlook upon life. The 
protagonist considers that life is dull without 
the thrill of liquor and that the development 
of world culture is but a by-product of a 
drinking bottle.!3 In his third novel, Erh Ma 
(ZÆ), Lao She weaves the action around 
three dinners that accentuate the 
psychological and social attitudes of Chinese 
and British characters engaged in social 
` intercourse. C. T. Hsia has brilliantly traced 
similar relationships in Erh Ma, that are 
parallel to those in Madame Bovary.'4 The 
three dinners in the latter novel symbolize 
the tri-partite division of the novel, first, 
Emma's wedding banquet, second, the 
Marquis's ball, and , third, the meal at the 
funeral of Emma's father-in-law. In Lao 
She's novel, the English hostess at a dinner 
‘attended by two English couples and a 
Chinese father and son; the two "Mas," 
Serves rice pudding as a dessert and in so 
doing reveals the "missionary attitude 
toward the Chinese compounded of 


ignorance and patronage."!5 The second 
dinner further illustrates the complexity of 
Anglo-Chinese relations. The younger Ma 
is bitterly disappointed when an English girl 
announces her engagement to another man, 
but his father is jubilant when he believes 
that her mother is willing to marry him. At 
the third dinner which is the climax of the 
novel, a chauvinistic Chinese student leader 
taunts the younger Ma for eating out in a 
restaurant with a white girl, accusing him of 
showing her off as his whore in public. In 
Hsia's words, "The three dinner scenes, in 
their exploration of Anglo-Chinese relations, 
underscore Lao She's command of his 
complex material and his refusal to commit 
himself to a simple patriotism." 16 | 

In his fourth novel, Niu Tien-tz’u Chuan 
(FRI), Lao She relates the necessity of 
food to competition and the struggle for 
existence in the human condition. “To be 
successfully selfish one must have enough 
generosity to throw away as many bones as 
one can afford. Once the bones are thrown 
away there are bound to be people willing to 
act like dogs."!7 Lao She also in a satirical 
passage associates food with conspicuous 
consumption. If a child does not survive 
until adulthood, he writes, he "cannot even 
claim the merit of having wasted enough 
food in this world.... All those who face life 
bravely always enjoy long life, especially 
those whose sole strong point is to waste 
food." (30) 

Lao She most fully elaborates the 
connections between eating and social | 
relationships in his realistic, satiric, and 
tragicomic The Quest for Love of Lao Lee, 
where he uses the unequal distribution of 
food as a symbol of the social evils of 
modern society. The original title in 
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Chinese is Li Hun (ES), which means 
divorce. The culinary contents of the novel 
would justify a slight change in the title 
given by the English translator from The 
Quest for Love to The Quest for Food of Lao 
Lee, In essence, the author expands to all 
sectors of society Napoleon's universally- 
known dictum that the army marches on its 
stomach. In describing a market at the West 
Gate of Peking, Lao She declares, "Man's 
way of living was revealed here — the 
killing, the blood and the dirt. The stomach 
was everything — the stomach which 
swallowed all the world. No ideals could be 
found here."!8 He devotes his descriptive 
talent to illustrating this grim principle that 
the stomach is everything: the market held 
"pork, mutton, beef, chicken, fish, alive and 
dead; and all kinds of vegetables. Pigs' 
blood and the skins of scallions froze on the 
ground. Eels and loaches crowded in pails 
of water with small lumps of ice sticking on 
their heads. The eyes of the loaches looked 
as if they had been hypnotized.” [30] In the 
meditations of his protagonist, Lao Lee, the 
novelist repeats his philosophy of food: 
"This was life and life was to eat. 
Everything came back to eating. It was true 
that man lived by bread. The inequality in 
the distribution of bread was the basis of 
true inequality. What were poetic ideas? 
They were fools’ talk. AH that was really 
necessary was to protect your own bread, to 
‘ Starve others, or to go to war to fight for 
bread. This market was the world in 
miniature.” [31] The men and women who 
came here ‘lived for their stomachs and 
nothing else." | 

In a sense there is nothing extraordinary 
in this passage. Apart from Marxist 
overtones, the literary ideology it embodies 


"e 


is that of nineteenth-century naturalism, the 
same view of life that is found in Frank 
Norris, Emile Zola, or Jack London. But 
Lao She was not a naturalist, but a comic- 
realist in the vein of his English forerunners 
Henry Fielding and Charles Dickens. Even 
his grim portrayal of the West Gate market 
contains elements of humor.’? And only in 
his depiction of the dominance of food as 
human motivation does he seem to accept 
the determinism of the extreme European 
realists. Actually, he presents the 
consumption of food as equally important as 
philosophy about it. Eating and drinking 
permeate The Quest for Love of Lao Lee, but 
they are utilized to provide background, 
delineate characters and support the action 
except for the significant market passage 
quoted above in which philosophy 
dominates. Here and throughout, moreover, 
it is biological need and social behavior 
rather than sheer gluttony that are involved. 
Idealistic and romantic, Lao Lee is an 
obscure clerk in a government bureau, 
whose rural origins make. him shy and 
reticent. The author uses food and drink to 
point out his shyness. Lao Lee cannot even 
talk to a little waitress in a restaurant [7], 
and if offered a cup of tea in ordinary 
company, he invariably spills it over his 
host's clothes in an effort to be ultra polite. 
[9] His fellow. employee, Big Brother 
Chang, although less qualified than Lag Lee — 
for his government job, dominates Lao Lee 
by his sense of self-importance. But his 
office does not provide him enough work to 
occupy his time, and so he takes up the 
profession of marriage broker, his tie to the 
theme of love, the ostensible one portrayed 
in connection with Lao Lee in the title of the 
novel. When Chang learns that Lao Lee is 
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contemplating divorce from his wife, who 


still lives out in the country, he invites him | 


to dinner to persuade him to stay married. 
With Chang, an invitation has the force of a 
command. When Lao Lee arrives, his host 
is characteristically late and Lao Lee is 
welcomed by Mrs. Chang, who offers him 
tea, melon seeds and other tidbits, but his 
shyness prevents him from tasting them. 
When Chang finally arrives, he praises the 
mutton and shrimp that are promised for 
dinner and keeps the conversation from 
touching anything serious until the meal is 
under way. "Fill the stomach first, then talk 
marriages" is Chang's philosophy; "there 
would be peace in the world if there were 
full stomachs and happy marriages." [17] 
Chang has no difficulty in persuading Lao 
Lee to forget about divorce and instead to 
bring his wife to the city. Having eaten 
Chang's dinner, Lao Lee would have 
married a water buffalo if Chang had asked 
him to. [24] He later rationalizes his 
decision as the triumph of realism over 
dreaming. Having decided on the realistic 
course, he has two further alternatives: "to 
get hold of bread for himself or to fight for 
bread for everybody." [32] Although this 
choice seems to be fraught with social and 
economic significance, Lao She does not 
develop the ideological thread. In the rest of 
the book, Lao Lee incessantly eats and 
drinks, but gives little or no thought to the 
rest of humanity. 

After Lao Lee makes a trip to the 
country to bring back his wife and two 
children, he discovers that his wife cannot 
cope with city life. The preparing of tea is 
symbolic. When guests come to welcome 
her, she does not know that she should offer 


them the beverage, nor does she know where 
to procure water for her own family's tea. 
Lao Lee himself is forced to do the shopping 
for the first meal at home. He is temporarily 
pleased with the family circle until he 
realizes that the problem of obtaining water 
has still not been solved. 

One of his first social obligations is to 
invite his co-workers to meet his family. 
After much discussion, he is persuaded to 
invite six of them along with his family for a 
European dinner at a restaurant. They all 
prefer this arrangement to having a dinner at 
home. [104] To illustrate character traits, 
the author describes the verbal fencing over 
ordering accompanying drinks. One of the 
guests complains of a slight dizziness, and 
Lao Lee is forced into ordering brandy, but 
Big Brother Chang comes to the rescue by 
saying that his own appetite is not up to hard 
liquor, thus offering Lao Lee an excuse to 
order a single glass instead of an entire 
bottie. But then a late-arriving guest takes 
upon himself to order a full bottle. [106-7] 
The waiter serves the hors d'oeuvres first to 
Mrs. Lee, who not acquainted with Western 
table manners, does not understand that she 
is expected to help herself and in her 
ignorance she tells the waiter to put the 
platter down on the table. Later she has 
troubles managing her knife and fork. When 
one of the guests, Small Chao, wishes to 
drink with her, she believes it necessary for 
her to stand and has to be corrected by Big - 
Brother Chang. Lao Lee to cover his 
embarrassment gets completely drunk, and 
the whole family loses face. By means of an 
interior monologue, Lao She uses the 
episode to probe Lao Lee’s character and 
delineate his milieu: 
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He blamed himself for having invited 
Small Chao and his friends to dinner. 
Was it in order to appease them? No, in 
order to save his wife from exposing 
herself. But she had exposed herself, to 
his shame — and all the money he had 
spent! He should have been tough with 
Small Chao, and refused to invite him 
and his cronies.... If his wife behaved 
that way, she would always behave that 
way. No need to hide her, or to avoid 
the others.... He was ashamed. He 
considered himself one of the new 
thinkers, and full of ideals. But what a 
coward he was actually. [113] 


The next day at the office, Small Chao 
insists on returning the honor by inviting 
Lao Lee and his wife to meet the other 
wives. This time everything goes smoothly. 
Nobody drinks too much and everyone is 
cordial. The episode in the restaurant is one 
of the most rollicking in the entire novel. It 
also serves the structural purpose of bringing 
all of the major characters together in a 
single setting. In this regard the scene 
presents a parallel to a description of 
fourteen pages of a banquet in Ch'ien 
Chung-shu's Fortress Besieged (jth). 

On another occasion, Lao Lee 
accidentally meets an old man, Second 
Master Ting, who lives with Big Brother 
Chang and invites him for a meal even 
though Lao Lee had previously disliked the 
old man. Second Master Ting gradually gets 
drunk and tells the story of the decline in his 
fortunes and his becoming a habitual 
drunkard because of a shrewish wife. [142- 
43] 

‘Although Lao Lee before long is 
reconciled to his own marital situation, he 


becomes infatuated with a young widow 
living across the way in his compound. 
During the celebrations for the New Year, 
he thinks of her so much that he cannot 
enjoy the pleasures of the table, hardly 
noticing what food he puts in his mouth. he 
tries to eat his wife's New Year cake, but it 
is without taste "like nothing in his 
stomach." [152] Soon after he becomes ill, 
and all his wife can say to comfort him is 
"I've kept some of the good food from the 
festival for you.” [156] 

Eventually Lao Lee is given a promotion 
and his superior, whom Lao Lee has never 
liked, sends him a dinner invitation. In a 
long talk before accepting, he finds they 
have considerable common ground. The 
superior tells him that they are actually "the 
same ingredients both cooking in the same 
pot," a metaphor for their lives as minor 
government officials and husbands. And 
Lao Lee is happy at the realization that 
through the conversation he had “cracked 
open another human egg." He goes home, 
sees his wife and child, and leaves again for 
a small restaurant where he consumes a 
bowl of soup and “thirty small steaming 
dumplings filled with meat and onions." 
[198] He cannot explain his happy mood. 

Other metaphors connected with food ` 
appear throughout the novel.?! Communists 
are compared to child-eaters; [201] Small 
Chao's eyeballs roll around ‘like beans in a 
frying-pan"; [231] and an easy woman is 
compared to "a ripe melon that breaks from 
its stalk the minute you touch it.” [242] 
Comparing women to fruit is commonplace 
in all literatures, but Lao She does so in an 
ingenious and highly original manner. By 
entering Small Chao's thoughts, he develops 
an extended metaphor to delineate his 
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character's lechery and avariciousness. 


His attitude toward women had been to 
look upon them as desirable fruit to be 
plucked only when ripe. They had to be 
ripe, even though they were stained in 
spots, grafted or transplanted from other 
soil. He had never intended to keep 
them for himself anyway. He was a 
greengrocer — a fruit merchant never 
ran the risk of having things go bad 
when they were in his care. Today he 
was about to pick a little peach which 
was just tinted with pink... Should he 
keep this newly ripe little peach all to 
himself, or should he give her away 
later as a gift for which he would be 
well paid? A newly ripe peach was 
good to look at but not always good to 
taste — lack of experience was a 
shocking shortcoming in a woman. 
[221] 


True to form, Small Chao undertakes his 
seduction in restaurants. He and his victim, 
Big Brother Chang's daughter, go first to a 
pavilion in a park, where he orders mineral 
water, sliced lotus stalk, and fresh peaches. 
At first the girl is too shy to eat, but 
eventually she nibbles a piece of sliced lotus 
stalk. He asks if she would like some pastry, 
but she declines. Next they go rowing on 
the lake, and he finishes his courtship with 
dinner. He is too wise to press his 
advantage further, but allows his quarry to 
go home alone. As she proceeds she feels 
thirsty and stops at a buffet to drink two 
bowlfuls of sweet and sour prune juice. 
Small Chao returns to the pavilion and 
orders two ice creams, his heart "as cool and 
sweetly pleasant to himself as the ice 


cream.” [233] 

At the end of the novel, Second Master 
Ting murders Small Chao in the park to 
frustrate the seduction and succeeds in his 
homicide without being detected. When he 
goes to Lao. Lee's house to acquaint him 
with the deed, Mrs. Lee, who remains 
completely in the dark, prepares dumplings 
for them. The two men drink until they are 
intoxicated, but leave the dumplings 
untouched. The passage serves as a contrast 
to the previous one: in which Lao Lee in a 
happy mood goes to a restaurant and 
consumes thirty dumplings. This time the 
simple food is inadequate for the strong 
emotions evoked by the murder. 

Throughout the novel food usually 
represents either an escape from unpleasant 
thoughts or compensation for a disagreeable 
Situation. It seldom represents positive 
pleasure as it does in Lao She's English 
predecessors Fielding and Dickens. All 
three writers blend humor with their social 
criticism, but Lao She's humor seldom 
illustrates the good things in life. His use of 
food and drink, like his humor, serves 
mainly to reveal aspects of character and 
manners. It may not be said of all of his 
characters that they live "for their stomachs 
and nothing else," but Lao Lee at least finds 
little other abiding satisfaction in life. 

As I have shown in the foregoing 
exposition, food is a concept of 
philosophical and metaphorical consequence 
to Lao She as the author of The Quest of 
Love for Lao Lee and to Lao Lee, the 
protagonist of the novel, as an occupation 
and worldly concern. But despite the 
ubiquitousness of eating and drinking in the 
narrative, none of the characters seems to 
derive lasting pleasure from chewing and 
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swallowing. The author probably intended readers of the aimless routine of the 
this circumstance as a reminder to his characters' drab existence in Peking. 
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Southeast Asian Cartooning: 
Comics in Philippines, Singapore 
and Indonesia 


John A. Lent 


Philippines 


Antonio Velasquez deserves his own 
corridor in any comic art hall of fame. He 
was responsible for birthing both comic 
Strips and komik magasins (American-type 
comic books) in the Philippines, had a hand 
in the country's early animation endeavors, 
and helped resuscitate the Komiks Industry 
when it was flagging thirty years ago. when 
I interviewed him in September 1988, he 
was still writing the scripts for the famous 
strip, “Kenkoy," which he created six 
decades before. 

Velasquez was employed by Ramon 
Roces, publisher of a group of vernacular 
magazines, when he was given the 
assignment in December 1928 to do a 
cartoon character. As Velasquez tells it, he 
filled in when a senior cartoonist "for so 
many weeks, was not able to do it. Don 
Ramon told me, 'Tony, can you do it?’ I told 
him I'd try." 

The strip of four frames was first-used as 
filler in the magazine, Liwayway; within a 
few years, however, "Kenkoy" and his new 
friends developed by Velasquez, dominated 
Philippine cartooning. Liwayway broadened 


its funnies section to include adventure and 
other illustrated stories, and on at least one 
occasion in the pre-World War II era, 
published a special supplement of comics. 
Though very popular, this experiment was 
not enough to encourage Roces or others to 
risk publication of comic books. 

Many of the pioneering strips imitated 
those of the United States so that the 
Philippines had its own versions of "Tarzan" 
("Kulafu"), "Bringing up Father" ("Goyo 
and Kikay"), "Archie" ("Lukas Malakas"), 
"Popeye" (Popoy”), or "Mutt and Jeff" 
("Pamboy at Osang”). 

World War H and Liberation brought 
more American influences, among them 
comic books. Ramon Roces recognized the 
potential market, even though the first comic 
book, Hulakhak Komiks, published by the 
firm, Carmelo and Bauerman, in 1946, died 
after ten issues. "It had no press, only a 
book store owner and publisher. and no 
finances," Velasquez explained. 

Roces attracted Velasquez away from an 
advertising business he co-owned with his 
brother, Damian. "He asked if I wanted to 
start a new business — comics magazines; I 
was flattered," Velasquez said. Roces gave 
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him a month to bring out the magazine, not 
an impossible task as artists were not very 
busy at the time. Despite the initiative he 
had taken, Roces was not very sure of the 
viability of Komiks, according to Velasquez: 
"Don Ramon told me, 'I don't think this 
comics magazine will last; just do what you 
can about it." I kept insisting, "This will last, 
Don Ramon.' " 

The company Roces and Velasquez 
formed was Ace Publications; their first 
magazine was the fortnightly Pilipino 
Komiks, launched June 14, 1947. Ace 
started other books as did other publishers; 
by 1950, a total of four publishers brought 
Out seven titles. At least one company, 
Chronicle Publishing, reproduced some U.S. 
comics brought in by servicemen, but, 
according to Publisher Oscar Lopez, this 
stopped with the proliferation of Tagalog 
titles. 

The 1950s was called the golden age of 
Philippine komiks by veteran cartoonist 
Larry Alcala. Claiming it was the peak 
period when artists did their best work, 
Alcala said, “They had love for their work. 
The scene was not as commercialized as 
now.” He felt all of that changed in the 
early 1960s when Ace closed because of 
labor difficulties. "When that happened, a 
lot of contributors put out their own books, 
and with this proliferation, quality went 
down," Alcala said. - 

Roces managed to stay atop the industry 
even with the closure of Ace, as he started a 
new company, Atlas, and gained control of 
Graphic Arts Services, created earlier by 
Damian Velasquez. But, Antonic Velasquez 
takes credit for most of this restructuring. 
Graphic Arts was started to "keep the komiks 
industry going" after the closure of Ace, 


according to Velasquez. "I started both 
Graphic Arts and Atlas," he added. Pointing 
out that by 1988, Graphic Arts published 26 
titles and Atlas, 22; Velasquez ticked off 
leading books that he was responsible for _ 
creating — Pilipino Komiks, Tagalog 
Klasiks, Hiwaga Komiks, and Espesyal 
Komiks at Atlas, and Pinoy Komiks, Pinoy 
Klasiks, Holiday Komiks, Aliwan Komiks, 
and Pioneer Komiks at Graphic Arts. 

From these beginnings, the komiks have 
developed into one of the most important 
media of the Philippines. They are more 
widely read than any other print medium, 
acquiring the accolade of "national book" 
for their 2.9 million weekly circulation and 
many more times readership. A 1989 survey 
showed komiks with a readership of 54 
percent, compared to newspapers with 37 
percent, and magazines, 33 percent. It was 
estimated that about 15 people read each 
copy of a komik. 

The popularity of komiks has not been 
lost on politicians, development planners, or 
movie directors. In the crucial 1986 national 
elections, President Ferdinand Marcos' 
campaign distributed thousands of komiks to 
voters, depicting his continuing fight against 
communism, his government's achieve- 
ments, and his heroism during World War II. 
For years, family planning and other 
national development programs used komiks 
to get their messages across; in recent years, 
symposia and instructional materials have 
explained the proper ways to design 
development comic books. 

Philippine cinema adopts or adapts so 
many komiks serial stories that readers 
sometimes have to go to the theater to find 
out an ending. Famous scriptwriter Jose 
"Pete" Lacaba estimated that fifty percent or 
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more of movie scripts are adaptations of 
komiks, but director Romy Suzara put the 
figure at a more modest ten percent. His 
. guess is more in line with the 101 movie 
scripts taken from the komiks that were 
identified by Noel Bejo in a survey 
convering 1980-88. Bejo reported that 
usually the most popular komiks provided 
the most scripts; Pilipino Komiks led the 
pack with 12 serials, followed by Tagalog 
Klasiks with 11; Aliwan Komiks, 9; Espesyal 
Komiks, 7; Darna Komiks and Pinoy 
Komiks, 5 each; Hiwaga, 4, and others. 
Fifty-nine of the komiks adapted by cinema 
were created by four writers — Carlo 
Caparas, 26; Nerissa Cabral, 12; Pablo S. 
Gomez, 11, and Gilda Olvidado, 10. The 
genre of komiks from which movies draw 
, most heavily is melodrama, popular because 
of its predictability, stereotyped characters, 
and very literal and crisis-laden situations. 
Adventure-fantasy, romantic comedy, and 
slapstick comedy are also favorite genres 
taken from the komiks. 

The adaptations take various forms, but 
encompass almost every major Filipino 
director. The most prominent of all 
directors, known for his social 
consciousness films, the late Lino Brocka 
Said he started his career with a komiks- 
based film, "Wanted: A Perfect Mother.” "It 
is understandable to use komiks as it is a pre- 
sold audience," Brocka explained. The 
nearly incestuous relationship between 
movies and komiks mutually benefits both, 
according to Brocka, providing cinema a 
ready audience and directors the money to 
finance better quality, festival-bound films. 
Brocka did not think it a bad procedure to 
adapt scripts from komiks, but he was 
bewildered by some of the "convoluted plots 


— ‘Dallas,’ "Dynasty, rapes, abortions, 
accidents, catastrophes all rolled into one 
like a soap opera." 

Director Suzara of Viva Productions 
minced no words, emphatically stating, "If 
you want a box office hit, you have to get 
the story from komiks or radio.” Suzara's 
studio and others monitor the komiks, 
sometimes purchasing a blockbuster even 
before the printed serialization ends. Actor 
Jimmy Fabregas, also of Viva, said, "If you 
go to Regal Productions, you'll see people 
going through bound volumes of komiks 
looking for ideas." He said conversions take 
place in a number of ways: movie personnel 
develop scripts from plots they read in 
komiks, or plant stories in komiks that are 
made into films before the serialization ends. 
Director Peque Gallega of Regal 
Productions felt it was simply that, “you 
have an idea, sell it to the komiks; they do 
the book, and in the last few weeks of 
serialization, you bring out the movie 
version.” In some cases, the producer will 
"do the story from scratch —- make the 
characters in the komiks look like a movie 
star, and then commission the star to play 
the movie role," according to Fabregas. 
Gutsy and prominent cartoonist Nonoy 
Marcelo, who is equally comfortable doing 
illustrations, political, gag, and strip 
cartoons, as well as comic books and 
animation, talked about the winners and 
losers in such situations: 


In the Philippines, we cartoonists will 
make a character look like Dolphy (a 
popular movie comedian), for example, 
and the movies will buy the komik. The 
director tries to follow the komik script 
as Closely as possible. Who loses? The 
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artist who gets very little money. The 
writer and the movie people share the 
money. 


Sometimes, producers buy komiks 
serials and pay scriptwriters to provide the 
endings, often giving the komiks and film 
versions different conclusions. Such 
practices hurt scriptwriting, according to 
Lacaba. "Some writers specialize in 
adapting komiks, and their presence limits 
scriptwriters who are forced to compete; 
they have to use this same formula adapted 
from komiks that the audience has grown 
used to," he said. Another veteran 
scriptwriter, Ricky Lee, said he does not like 
komiks but realizes their prevalence must be 
acknowledged. 

A large segment of the funnies and 
komik magasins has remained under the 
control of Ramon Roces since he solicited 
Velasquez’ help in 1928. In the 1980s, 
Roces owned six komiks companies — 
Graphic Arts, Atlas, Ace, Affiliated, 
Adventure Illustrated, and Islas Filipinas. 
By 1992, the two largest, Graphic Arts and 
Atlas, had 37 and 20 titles, respectively. 
Affiliated, also a Graphic Arts company, 


published one komik twice weekly and four . 


weekly. Thus, these three Roces firms alone 
accounted for 62 of the 71 komiks published 
in the Philippines. Other publishers in 1992 
were Ace, Adventure, Mass Media 
Promotion, Counterpoint, and Mariposa. 
The largest circulated komiks are those 
of Graphic Arts — Love Life, 250,000 
copies; Aliwan, 225,000, followed by Pinoy 
Klasiks and Pinoy Komiks. All four are 
published twice weekly. Graphic Arts issues 
seven love, five horror, three comedy, and 
two fantasy books; the rest are combinations 


of these genres or are other dramas and 
adventures. 

The average komik magasin is a 32- to 
48-page weekly selling for P4 to P5 (about 
US 17 to 20 cents). Typically, a komik 
contains several Wakasans (short stories 
complete in the issue) and serialized 
nobelas, as well as puzzles, gag cartoons 
(one page), prose (two pages), and 
advertising (maximum, three pages). The 
latter extras will be put into a book at the 
discretion of the editor. Each wakasan and 
nobela story has four pages. 

From 1975 until recently, each komik 
featured a “super” nobela that established 
its reputation; some of the serials went on 
for years -— Jim Fernandez’ "Anak ni Zuma" 
for more than 500 episodes or more than a 
decade. Emmanuel Martinez, Graphic Arts 
editor, said the trend in the 1990s is to carry 
short stories, because the poor economy 
does not encourage readers to purchase a 
komik week after week to find out one 
story's ending. This certainly does not mean 
the nobela is apt to become extinct. 
Martinez said that 50 were running in 17 
Graphic Arts Komiks in mid-1992. 

The most popular genre is the love story, 
according to Martinez, who explained, 
"Filipinos are basically romantic, emotional, 
and family oriented." A survey reported in 
1992 showed that of 122 nobelas and 
wakasans examined in four issues of each of 
the top ten komiks, love and romance stories 
accounted for 53.3 percent. Other genres 
were macabre, 8.2 percent; opinion molding, 
7.4 percent; fantasy and realism (social 
drama), 6.6 percent each; action-adventure, 
4.9 percent; humor, 4.1 percent; epic hero 
and science fiction, 3.3 percent each; 
mystery, 1.6 percent, and sports, 0.8 percent. 
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The survey backed up Martinez’ view 
that Filipinos are romance- and family- 
oriented. Of the 147 instances where values 
were identified, 28 related to familism 
(kamag-anak). Another 26 instances of 
personalism (makatao) appeared, as well as 
25 each of heroism (bayani) and godliness 
(maka-Diyos). The most frequently used 
values included topics usually considered 
negative, such as unwed pregnancy, 
adultery, extramarital sex, and living-in. 
However, the message in the komiks was 
that such behavior was acceptable. 

Describing the popular genres, Martinez 
said Filipinos like their love stories to have a 
pleasant mood with happy endings and their 
fantasy and macabre to be very horrifying 
with blood, gore, and ugly characters. The 
mushier love and romance komiks are, the 
better. Usually these books lightheartedly 
‘pit forces of good against evil with a 
requisite happy ending. Stories abound of 
the long-suffering mother, the daughter who 
gives up personal happiness to serve the 
family, the woman victimized by her lover, 
‘and the orphan- persecuted by her 
stepmother. 

For years the most popular genre, 
fantasy tales were popularized in the 1950s 
by Mars Ravelo. His most famous stories 
were "Dysebel" — about a mermaid who 
fell in love with a human —- and "Dama" —- 
about a a barrio girl with supernatural 
powers. Many characters in Filipino komiks 
since have derived from them. 

Fantasy stories feature victims of "life's 
cruel jokes" who gain magic powers (a 
magic stick or golden gun or a magic piggy 
bank) and seek acceptance by society. 
According to Soledad Reyes, a university 
professor who has made a career of studying 


komiks, fantasy komiks try to "rectify 
nature's neglect and contemporary society's 
lack of concern by empowering the crippled, 
the ugly, the sickly, and the poverty-stricken 
with marvelous gifts ranging from a magical 
typewriter, ballpoint pen, or winnowing 
basket, to the more standard folk amulet." 
Gracing komiks over the years have been 
"Phantomanok" (part phantom, part rooster), 
"Taong Gagamba" (Spider Man), “Darko” (a 
Satyr), "Petra" (a girl with the body of a 
horse), women with snakes and rats as twins, 
a three-headed girl, a talking dolphin, 
"Lastik Man," and "The Hands,” the latter a 
popular tale revolving around a pair of 
super-strong, telekinetic, "chopped-off, one- 
eyed hands." 

Marcelo said some of these characters, 
and all the superheroes, imitate U.S. 
prototypes — "Kapteyn Barbell" ("Captain 
Marvel"), "Lastik Man" ("Plastic Man"), 
"Flash Ter" ("Flash Gordon"), etc. He has 
called for a local superhero popular with all 
Filipinos, hoping for the day when readers 
will follow a character, not the story. 

The U.S. influence remains very strong 
in the development of komiks’ characters. 
"Not many komiks have characters that look 
like Filipinos," Marcelo said; "they have 
models who look like Westerners." He said 
conditioning Filipinos to a U.S. comics 
standard begins early: | 


When the Filipino is a kid, he associates 
with "Peanuts," then "Nancy," and then 
"Archie" as a teenager, and "Brenda 
Starr" as an adult. The Filipino since 
pre-school has been exposed to U.S. 
culture. Instead of exposing kids to 
snow, expose them to monsoon rains. I 
have been trying to do that. 
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Writers and illustrators of komiks are 
prolific, hard-working, poorly paid, and part 
of a rather select group. The amount of 
work that many of them undertake is 
mindbogsling. Carlo Caparas used to write 
regularly 36 weekly series, but slowed to 
fewer than ten by the 1990s. Three women 
are among the most productive writers: — 
Elena Patron, Nerissa Cabral, and Gilda 
Olvidado. In the 1980s, each cranked out 14 
episodes of continuing novels weekly. 

Some illustrators also accomplish 
prodigious volumes of work, drawing five to 
eight weekly series. But none has yet 
duplicated the feat of Mar Santana, who has 
managed 17 series (18 episodes) each week. 
Santana overseas a production assembly 
line, sketching and outlining faces and 
‘leaving dialogue, ink details, and 
background to others. 

Some critics believe komiks’ quality has 
declined bacause of the speed with which 
some writers and artists work. This has been 
a concer of the six-year-old United Artists 
of the Philippines (a body of komiks artists 
and writers), which has taken upon itself to 
improve standards. 

The manner and. amount komiks pro- 
ducers are paid have forced them to do high 
volume. “The more stories they do, the 
more payment they receive,” Martinez said. 
Graphic Arts’ best writers and illustrators, 
such as Patron, Fernandez, Pablo Gomez, 
Hal Santiago, and Almel DiGuzman, do six 
stories weekly. At this pace, they can make 
P20,000 to 50,000 a week. Because they are 
regular freelancers, the writers and 
illustrators are free to contribute to other 
komiks companies, but "we entice them not 
to with higher wages," Martinez said. About 
150 illustrators contribute regularly to 


Graphic Arts. 


Martinez described the creation of ideas 
on atypical story: The writer comes up 
with the ideas, and we editors do too. 
We can reject ideas, depending on our 
standards. If a story has an obvious 
love plot, shallow presentation, poor 
idea or plot, or ordinary story, I reject it. 
I like serious thought put into stories — 
humans as strong beings, positive 
values and characters. The story should 
depict Philippine tradition, realism, and 
should have integrity of character and a 
story that all ages can relate to. I reject 
stories if they glorify sex or violence. 


Concerning the operating procedure, he said: 


The writer submits a detailed script to 
us which describes scenes for 
illustrators with captions and dialogue. 
The script will be four pages and the 
story must finish in 19 frames. The 
editor can give comments or change. 
dialogue before giving the script to an 
illustrator. The illustrator will 
determine the characters' appearances 
based on the script. The illustrator is 
given a deadline of three days 
(maximum of a week). The editor is 
provided 2 finished product in black and 
white, except for the lettering which we 
do here. We also have a coloring 
department here that puts in the number 
of colors assigned by the editor. 


Singapore 


In Singapore, comics are neither as 
specifically defined nor as well developed as 
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in the Philippines. Some cartoonists label 
collections of their works printed between 
hardbound covers as "comic books"; others 
in the profession, such as writers at the 
popular arts monthly, Big O Magazine, 
define comics similarly to the Philippine 
standard. 

The past six years (since 1986) have 
been a period of genesis for the virtually 
moribund Singaporean comics industry, 
with a number of attempts to launch comic 
book publishing and distribution outlets, 
develop new titles, and entice the public into 
the medium. The latter has been done by 
holding comics conventions, during which 
and at other times, foreign (mainly United 
States) comics artists are invited to 
Singapore. Two Singapore comics 
conventions have been held (in 1986 and 
1987), each drawing more than 1,000 fans. 
Also a comics section was featured at the 
1988 Singapore Arts Festival, and comic 
books and graphic novels are introduced at 
the annual Singapore Book Fare. 

The fleeting nature of the industry is 
evidenced by the short lives of comics 
publishing firms. In 1988, Usaha Quality 
Printers brought out four comics titles, each 
28 pages, in black and white and the Malay 
language, and dwelling on one long story of 
war, adventure, horror, or fantasy. In 1992, 
there was no trace of Usaha; even its phone 
was disconnected. Cartoonists questioned 
about its whereabouts thought it had gone 
out of business. 


More recently in 1991, Enoveltic 


Productions published three local Chinese 
comic books and planned two others. The 
major Enoveltic title was Shaolin Rabbits, a 
takeoff of Ninja Turtles that featured kung 
fu practicing rabbits. Director of the firm, 


Peter Cheung, was quoted in Asiaweek as 
saying that the Singapore comics industry 
was like a war where one has to be quick to 
stay alive. Running into trouble with the 
government for publishing "pornographic" 
material, Cheung took his own advice and 
quickly returned to his Hong Kong 
homeland. In 1992, Enoveltic could not be 
located; its phone also was disconnected. 

Newspaper cartoonist Heng Kim Song 
felt comic book publishers do not last in 
Singapore because they cannot sell the 2,000 
copies required to stay afloat. He said that 
the country's three million people basically 
are not interested in comics, and those who 
are, demand very high quality contents, 
drawings, and even paper; this he attributes 
to higher education levels. "Chinese comic 
books last two or three issues," he said, "if - 
they live to seven, they are doing well.” 

Others agree,. including the comics 
editor of Big O Magazine, Lim Cheng Tju, 
who said that Singaporeans generally do not 
treat comics seriously and certainly are not 
very interested in local ones. Lim figured 
the total comic book audience to be about 
10,000, a generous estimate compared to the 
more usually-given 1,500. Most comics 
fans follow U.S. and Hong Kong books, 
with Batman and the X series selling aobut 
2,000 copies each. 

Such a tenuous market does not nurture 
a strong commitment from cartoonists. 
Most of them do comics parttime, according 
to cartoonist Johnny Lau, who added, "They 
don't take their work seriously; they're 
insecure because they don't make enough 
money." With the exception of a couple 
backed by family money, most cartoonists 


-are not willing to take chances, Lim said. 


Comics critic Fong Pick Huei felt the 
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Cartoon in Singapore's Lianhe Zaobao. 
THE HOUSE OF LIM 





Cheah's "House of Lim" in Singapore's Straits Times.. 
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problem resulted because publishers do not 
support local cartoonists, while Straits Times 
cartoonists Cheah Sin Ann and José Ruiz 
said it was tied to Singaporeans’ obsession 
with making money. "A breakthrough 
would occur if cartoonists made big money 
through cartoons,” Ruiz said. 

Accentuating comic artists’ cautiousness 
and their ability to survive is the all- 
encompassing policy of the government 
relative to mass media. All five dailies are 
part of Singapore Press Holdings, a 
conglomerate engineered by the Lee Kuan 
Yew government. Thus, according to Heng, 
the places where one can be published are 
limited. He likened the Singapore situation 
to that of a socialist state in that the 
goverment controls all mass media which, 
in turn, act as lapdogs of the state and ruling 
party. Singapore censorship laws also act as 
deterrents to some cartoonists, proscribing 
nudity, sex, obscenity, and violence in both 
local and foreign works. Comics such as 
Green Arrow Long Bow series and those of 
Fantagraphics or Robert Crumb are banned 
regularly. 

Comic book shops have had a see-saw 
existance because of the same problems. In 
the mid-1980s, comics was an attractive 
business as Singaporeans used them as 
investments. For a brief time, as many as 22 
shops operated, but more recently, the 
number has been sliced in half, with seven 
Selling predominantly English-language 
books and four serving the Chinese- 
language market with titles from Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Japan. Only two shops 
maintain lucrative businesses today.: Lim 
said shop owners faced stiff competition. 
selling the same books in a limited market. 
Between 1988 and 1989, some shops had 


drops of one-third to one-half in sales. To 
compete, they undercut prices, selling books 
for as little as US$1.80. At the same time, 
rising freight and operating costs and unsold 


inventories plagued them. The latter results 


because shop owners must order and pay 
U.S. distributors three months in advance, 
without a clue whether the books will sell in 
Singapore. Moreover, Marvel and DC, their 
two major suppliers, do not take returns. To 
handle to overstock, some shops re-export 

U.S. comics to Malaysia. | 

The shops have been less than 
successful also because of the lack of 
business acumen on the part of owners, 
some of whom were comics fans-turned- 
entrepreneurs, and because of government 
raids of outlets suspected of selling 
“pornographic” books. Of course, there is 
the long tradition of renting comics at 
roadside makmak stores at US 20 cents per 
copy, an obvious cut into shop owners’ 
potential sales. 

The comic book stores have not done 
much for local cartoonists whose works do 
not have a speculative value. As Lim said, 
"Comics should be more than a speculative 
business. The problem is the Singaporeans 
would rather buy foreign books than local 
ones as there is no value in the latter." 

Encouraging today are the efforts of two 
bodies bent on establishing a local comics 
presence in Singapore — Big O Magazine 
and the Comix Factory. 

Starting from humble beginnings, Big O 
(Before I Grow Old) has evolved into a full- 
color, ad-filled recorder of Singapore 
popular culture, concentrating on music, 
film, and comics. The magazine encourages 
comics development by reviewing U.S. and 
Chinese titles, setting up visits of foreign 
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comics artists, and publishing local 
cartoonists’ works within the pages of the 
magazine and as separate comic books. 
Prominent among those featured have been 
Eric Khoo and Johnny Lau, enthusiatic 
Cartoonists in their mid-twenties. 

Khoo did "The Origins of Condom Boy” 
and "Conversations Up There" in recent 
issues of Big O and co-authored all six 
stories in the premiere issue of Bizarre Lust 
Stories from the Crypt, published by Big O 
--last September. He has produced other 
titles, including a graphic novel, Unfortunate 
Lives, published by Times Books 
International and launched at the 1989 
Singapore Book Fare. Khoo recognizes that 
his ability to dabble in comics drawing and 
filmmaking is a luxury facilitated by his 
family's wealth. He does not have to make a 
living from either; since age 23, Khoo has 
been a director of his father's Goodwood 
Hotel. s 

Lau was also partly bankrolled b 
family money when he, along with James 
Suresh, Lim Yu Cheng, and Eric Chang, 
created a book in 1990, based on the 
character, "Kiasu," a brash, obnoxious, and 
selfish bargain hunter and freebie seeker. 
"Kiasu" was conceptualized to make fun of 
Singaporeans; the word itself is dialectal 
English for "fear of losing out.” 

From the outset, Lau recognized that 
Cartooning is not strictly an art form — that 
it must be merged with a business sense. 
With know-how he picked up from working 
briefly in his father's advertising business, 
Lau merchandized his character, bringing 
out loads of T-shirts, bumper stickers, bags, 
mugs, and a "13-inch ruler," hosting a 
broadcast program, "Radio Kiasu," and 
eventually doing a Sunday strip in the 


Straits Times. “We're criticized by other 
cartoonists as being too commercial, but if 
we don't promote, we won't be accepted,” 
Lau said. His goal is to show Singapore 
cartoonists that they too can succeed. 

In 1991, a second Kiasu book was 
published, as well as: Singapore Shampoo, a 
100-page comic book Lau did with a local 
hair stylist. Again; using his marketing 
skills, Lau introduced the book at a 
presentation of hairstyling creations by 12 
models. Singapore Shampoo contained 
slapstick and satire in the spint of Mad, the 
American comics magazine which has 
greatly influenced Lau. The Mad style is 
also evident in a 1992 Chinese-language 
comics magazine brought out by Comix 
Factory, the corporate entity Lau, Suresh, 
and Lim set up. Called Song (Chinese for 
good), the humor digest was expected to 
appear monthly. 

So far, a Kiasu book has appeared each 
year since 1990, introduced at the annual 
book fare. Suresh explained that this 
alternative distribution means was chosen to 
keep control of the book. He said he and his 
colleagues self-published Kiasu for the same 
reason, and bacause they thought other 
publishers would be afraid to handle a book 
featuring a main character exemplifying 
negative traits of Singapore. 

In a market where the average comic 
book sells 1,000 to 2,000 copies, Kiasu has 
become a phenomenon that other cartoonists 
marvel about, since the first book sold 
20,000, the second, 22,000. Lau attributes 
part of the success of Kiasu to its localness 
and to the group effort of those at Comix 
Factory. A number of cartoonists lamented 
the petty jealousy and lack of cohesiveness 
in the cartooning community. From the 
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beginning, Lau, Suresh, and Lim worked as 
a team, "People were surprised when we 
appeared as a group effort," Lau said, "but it 
has been beneficial to us." He explained: 
"We're all different — varying in ages and 
representing two ethnic groups. If we do 
Indian jokes, we ask Suresh about them; if 
Chinese, then Lim and I are consulted. We'd 
rather not use an idea if we are not sure it is 
right." 
Comix Factory employs 9-10 artists who 
also work on advertising, calendar, greeting 
card, and merchandising projects, in addition 
to the comic books. | 

Occasionally, independent cartoonists 
publish their own comic books, but such 
projects are rare. Recently, Wee Tian Beng 
published two Chinese-language comics that 
were influenced by Japanese manga; Lee 
Lai Lai did an autobiographical account of 
her sometimes unhappy career at Enoveltic 
Productions, entitled, Passion; and Chan 
Man Loon produced a 1989 graphic novel, 
Souls. 


Indonesia 


Comics in this huge, island-strewn 
nation have drawn upon the highly 
caricatured clowns of the shadow drama, 
wayang kulit, for symbolic and stylistic 
ideas. Some comic books have told 
simplified versions of traditional dramas; in 
other instances, they have used well-known 
traditional characters from wayang kulit to 
tell modern stories. 


Writing in 1967, Southeast Asia theater 
authority James Brandon reported: In 
Java, for example, a child.can read a 
comic book in which a Mahabharata 


story is drawn in wayang kulit puppet 
style, or he can read a comic book in 
which Semar, Petruk, and Gareng, the 
traditional wayang clowns, cavort 
through twentieth-century adventures. 
The cultural level of comics may be 
questioned but through them millions of ~- 
youngsters are exposed to traditional 
plays and characters. 


The clowns lend themselves to funnies 
and comic book use as their roles in wayang 
kulit are to perform farces as interludes 
within epic dramas, making fun of upper 
caste and class dialects and improvising 
satirical, biting commentary. | 

Contemporary Indonesian cartoonists 
give credit to wayang kulit as a source of 
inspiration. Pramono Pramoedjo, political 
cartoonist of Suara Pembaruan and 
president of the Indonesian cartoonists 
association, said, “all cartoonists know 
wayang and we do take its stories which 
have many messages for a better life." But, 
Pramono said, contemporary cartoonists 
usually do not copy the drawing style of 
wayang. Animation and strip cartoonist Dwi 
Koendoro felt Indonesian animation also 
benefits from wayang. He said: 


I try to animate wayang with new 
technology. If you just transfer wayang 
to animation, this will not be interesting. 
Wayang is a philosophy, the story of 
mankind, of culture, rich with 
caricature. In a part of wayang called 
goro-goro, you can hear some 
caricature, satire — jokes about the 
government and its officials. It makes . 
fools of government. The parts of 
wayang I put in my strips are the two 
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dimensional aspects — style and 
philosophy. But, you need Western 
dramatization (cinematic plotting, 
exaggerated sound, and a panorama 
necessary for film) of wayang to be 
communicative with an animation 
audience. It is the only thing needed to 
make wayang a cartoon. 


The country's most prominent 
cartoonist, G.M. Sudarta, credited wayang 
with originating Indonesian cartooning. He 
showed how cartoonists used the wayang 
Clowns to depict traits for which they are 
famous — Semar, wisdom; Petruk, 
frankness; Gareng, spoken insults; and 
Bagong, stupidity. Sudarta, in his political 
cartoons in the daily Kompas, uses 
movements and nuances commonly 
identified with wayang. He said: "The 
clown Petruk, who speaks frankly, moves 
like a pointer with his finger extended, and 
Goreng shuffles. I use these movements in 
my cartoons. When I have a character point, 
it is indirectly saying that it is speaking 
frankly." 

One cartoonist whose works particularly 
call upon wayang kulit is Johnny Hidajat. 
His "Djon Domino," the oldest comic 
character is Indonesia (since 1970), has the 
long nose and other characteristics usually 
associated with the clown Petruk. But, 
although Hidajat was influenced by Petruk 
when he developed "Djon Domino,” and 
although the characters are similar, their 
messages are not. "Djon Domino” really has 


no special message,” Hidajat said, adding, - 


"He can be a judge, a lawyer, a criminal, a 
doctor, a bad guy; he changes regularly day 
to day." 

Hidajat should have an entry in the 


Guinness book of records for drawing the 
most three- or four-frame strips — 60 to 75 
daily for the period 1970-75. He still does 
the character for a number of media, 
changing its name and theme for each — 
"Djon Domino" in Pos Kota; "Djon Tik" in 
Waspada; "Djon Kaget" in Pos Film; "Si 
Djon" in Terbit; or "Djon Teremol Ngook" 
in HumOr. | 

Indonesia boasts of at least 300 
cartoonists, many with diverse styles 
oftentimes tied to the regions where they 
live. Since 1989, they have been unified in a 
national association, PAKARTA, and 14 
regional and municipal subgroups which 
promote the profession through exhibits, 
training sessions, and eventually an awards 
program. 

Besides the editorial pages of 
newspapers, other outlets for Indonesian 
cartoonists are special comics sections of 
dailies and magazines and the humor 
fortnightly, HumOr. Pos Kota, a Jakarta 
daily, has a four-page section in color called 
"Lembergar," featuring 22 different strips — 


mostly humor, but some adventure and 


jungle stories with Indonesian settings. 
Suara Pembaruan has nearly a full page of 
cartoons, all one-panel works. But, as 
HumOr managing editor Dominto Sudarno 
said, other outlets are limited as only 13 or 
14 or the 250 newspapers and magazines use 
cartoons. 

HumOr has been around since 1980, 
although it was reorganized under the 
Tempo conglomerate in 1990. Other 
attempts at humor magazines have included 
20 issues of Astaga (Good Lord) in 1975-76, 
Stop in the 1980s, and /dola (Ideal), which 
existed for a short time in 1990. HumOr 
employs 15 cartoonists and writers and uses 


> 
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the work of more than 100 freelancers; it is 
.the most important outlet for Indonesian 
cartoonists. Forty percent of each 84-page 
issue is made up of cartoons and 
illustrations. The president of HumOr, 
Mahtum, said the magazine's goals are to 
stimulate cartoon development throughout 
Indonesia, to encourage creativity, and, most 
of all, to entertain its 40,000 subscribers. 

Some of the more famous cartoonists, 
such as Sudarta, Koendoro, Hidajat, 
Pramono, and Priyanto S., have brought out 
books collecting their works, but as 
Pramono indicated, this is not possible 
unless sponsorship is available because of 
the heavy expenses. 

Indonesian comic books offer 
cartoonists limited possibilities, because 
there are not many local titles. Media 
Pustaka, Eres, and Indira publish comic 
books, along with other works such as 
textbooks and novels. Three to five 
companies translate and publish U.S. and 
French comics. The largest of these, 
Gramedia, has published books such as 
Donald Duck, Goofy, and others, on a twice 
monthly schedule since 1987. 


Conclusion 


The comics seem to have possibilities in 
some parts of Southeast Asia. They 
maintain their status as the most widely read 
medium in the Philippines, despite the fact 
they are almost entirely owned by one 
corporation. In Singapore, at least two or 
three bodies are hard at work trying to 
establish a comic book presence there. 

Problems still palague the comics, which 
is to be expected with such neophyte 
industries. In the Philippines, the oft- 
repeated problems relate to poor quality 
work because of heavy work loads of artists 
and writers, and the keen competition among 
companies, even those owned by the same 
parent corporation. In Singapore and 
Indonesia, there are the lingering problems 
of public apathy and tight government 
controls. 

But, the situation is much brighter than a 
generation ago and bodes well for the 
development of the medium in the region. 


Aesthetic Dimensions of the Confucian Project 
of Cultivating One's Person 


Brian Lundberg 


I. Introductory Remarks 


The immense importance of the project 
of cultivating one's person [xiu shen {€ ] 
in the Chinese tradition can hardly be 
denied. The Da Xue KÆ , or Great 
Learning, says of xiu shen: BREWS 
RRA? Se BLES is . [From the Son 
of Heaven reaching down to the common 
people, one and all regard cultivating the 


person as the root] (Da Xue opening text). © 


While it is true that the meaning of personal 
cultivation varied from one thinker and/or 
text to another, it is possible to articulate a 
general notion of xiu shen that expresses a 
number of common features shared by a 
wide spectrum of thinkers. This being the 
Case, we will restrict our inquiry to a group 
of thinkers who comprise what is now 
Classified as the school of classical 
Confucianism. The main thesis of this study 
is that the common rendering of "self- 
cultivation” is inadequate, failing to give full 
account of the nuances of meaning of the 
concept and its role in human 
transformation. It has been skewed due to 
an insensitivity to the related cluster of 
concepts in which the notion of xiu shen is 


defined. The aim of this project is to rethink 
and to reformulate this notion in a manner 
that is sensitive to the language that it is 
construed in and the metaphors in which it is 
grounded. 


II. A Common Rendering of 
Xiu Shen 


Difficulties in reaching an appropriate 
understanding of what a Confucian may 
have meant by xiu shen begin with the act of 
translation. The very word ‘cultivation’ 
conjures up a number of images, 
associations, and implications related to its 
place in the Western intellectual tradition. 
The meaning of ‘cultivation’ is most easily 
associated with an agricultural metaphor. 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
the primary meaning of cultivation revolves 
around the use of physical labor involved in 
the tilling, taking care of, and improving of 
land in service to the production of crops. 
There is an additional sense of cultivation 
listed, however, that refers to the 
improvement and refinement of a person by 
education or training. Given this secondary 
emphasis on education and training, 
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‘cultivation’ as a functional equivalent seems 
to resonate more appropriately with xiu. 
However, we must keep in mind that this 
secondary meaning of cultivation is 
derivative of the root meaning of cultivation. 
Its nuances of meaning and function, and the 
way we conceptualize it are intimately 
related to and shaped by the agricultural 
metaphor. Following this line of thought, 
'self-cultivation’ would tend to imply a 
tilling of the 'seeds' within oneself with the 
purpose that they can develop correctly. 
One would need to nourish the seeds within 
one's person that carry a predisposed genetic 
code and psychological propensities. As 
cultivators, we would merely be responsible 
for providing a suitable environment that 
allows the proper development and fruition 
of a psycho-biological given. The 


cultivator's main difficulty would be to 


avoid impeding, damaging, or destroying the 
natural growth and given potentialities 
inherent within the person. 

Tu Wei-ming presents us with a 
characterization of the project of personal 
cultivation in-the Confucian tradition that 


takes this general line of approach. He says — 


that: 


Although existentially human beings are . 
not what they ought to be, they can be 
perfected through self-cultivation; and 
the reason that they can become fully 
realized is inherent in what they are.... 
It is in this sense that the ontological 
postulate of human perfectibility must 
be supplemented by an experiential 
assertion about the concrete path by 
which one’s own ‘germinations’ and 
‘seeds’ can eventually be brought to 
fruition. (Tu, p. 25) 


On this interpretation, cultivation is a kind 
of archeology. It has to do with a discovery 
of something that is buried under layers of 
sedimentation . In order to realize and 
perfect oneself, one must uncover and 
develop his or her ontological potentialities 
that are inherent in his or her person. The 
danger with this view is that it tends to 
downplay, deny, or conflict with the 
dynamism inherent in the Chinese language 
and concepts that are associated with the 
project of personal cultivation. It favors the 
Aristotelian language of actuality/ 
potentiality and an interpretation of the 
human that stresses what is fundamentally 
given, essentialistic, and at least on the 
primordial level, static, as opposed to a view 
of the human being that stresses dynamism, 
creativity, mutability, and achievement. 

An insistence on what is purely given 
and inherent in the human person comes into 
conflict with and undermines the profound 
significance of the dynamism that is such an 
important part of the Chinese world. 
Viewed from this perspective, all 
transformations a person may undergo 
would be confined to the level of surface 
changes; ontologically, the person would 
remain unchanged. For a person to realize 
his or her self, he or she needs to discover 
who they fundamentally are ontologically. 
It is only then that they are capable of acting 
in accordance with their giveness. The 
problem with this position is that it would 
imply a conceptual split between what a 
person essentially is and how such a person 
acts in the world. This dichotomy is not 
acknowledged in the Chinese world. This 
observation is bolstered by the fact that the 
Chinese word for integrity, cheng iy , is 
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represented as ‘completing [cheng p. ] 

through the use of one's words [yan 2]'. To 
have integrity is understood as maintaining a 
congruity between one's actions and the 
performative nature of one's speech. One's 
words have performative force and shape the 
integrity of the person. 


Il. Cultivation as an Aesthetic 
Metaphor 


The presence of the seed metaphor is 
undeniable, appearing most notably in 
Mencius. By itself, however, this metaphor 
fails to convey the primacy of the aesthetic 
sensibilities that on the one hand describe 
the project of personal realization in 
classical Confucian literature, and that on 
the other hand informs the very language 
employed to describe it. By aesthetic, I 
mean that it involves a way of perceiving, 
explicating, and engaging the world that is 
grounded in a sensitivity to beauty and 
harmony and that gives precedence to the 
agent's creative capabilities in the furthering 
of an emergent harmony. There is an 
irreducible ‘feeling’, for what is appropriate 
in promoting harmony given the uniqueness 
of the particular situation. Both The 
Analects and The Great Learning invoke an 
identical passage from the Book of Odes in 
describing the exemplary person (jun zi 
A-F ) in the following aesthetic terms*: 


HERT > WOME > ROO: RES 
BS > TEG i BERT MAD AS o 
Ines TBH Mee BE 
th, œ . 


ann 


Here is our polished exemplary person 
— like bone cut, like horn polished, like 
jade carved, like stone ground. How 
grave and dignified! How majestic and 
distinguished. Here is our polished 
exemplary person. We can never forget 
him! ‘Like bone cut, like horn plished' 
refers to the efforts of learning. ‘like 
jade carved, like stone ground’, it is self- 
cultivation. (The Great Learning 3) 


Elsewhere, Confucius invokes the following 
aesthetic metaphor in criticizing the young 
men who have yet to cultivate themselves: 
Be S/T SARE TAARE 
[Our young men at home are wildly 
ambitious, and have accomplished much for 
everyone to see, but they do not know the 
means to prune themselves.] (The Analects 
5/22). These examples emphasizing the 
creative activity of carving, pruning, and 
polishing seem a bit awkward and are hard 
to make much sense of if we attempt to 
explicate their significance in terms of the 
common agricultural metaphor. Something 
more seems to be going on in the Confucian 
project of personal cultivation. 

In rethinking this concept, let us turn our 
attention to the etymology of the term xiu, 
the manner in which it is glossed in the 
Chinese dictionaries, and the overarching 
metaphor that it is couched in. The Shuo 
Wen defines the primary sense of xiu as shi 
afi meaning to adorn, decorate, ornament, or 
embellish. It is further glossed as to sweep 
and clean up. In describing the historical 
Origins and shifts in usage, the notion of xiu 


* Although the passage: quoted from the Book of Odes 1s the same in both works, the length of the quotation m 
The Great Learning is more inclusive and explicit on the significance of the meaning. Therefore, I have taken 
the passage from The Great Learning and printed the abbreviated form from The Analects in italicized print. 
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becomes identified with the cosmetic 
beautification of women. Importantly, xiu is 
also linked with the entirely human notion of 
ordering or arranging in an appropriate 
manner [zhi 74]. Xiu entails ordering in a 
way that can only be accomplished by a 
human being. Through extension of 
meaning, the Shuo Wen defines xiu as the 
way of ordering one's xing t or 
nature/disposition. In all of these 
characterizations, what we find is a strong 
aesthetic sense that pervades the project of 
personal cultivation. The implication is that 
cultivating one's person has as much to do 
with the ordering, arranging, beautifying, 
and refining of one's person according to 
some set of aesthetic sensibilities as it has 
with the notion of the bringing of seeds to 
fruition. My claim is not that you must 
adhere to either an archaeological ‘seed’ 
metaphor or a cosmetic metaphor to 
adequately explain the project of personal 
cultivation. This would imply a clear-cut 
nature/nurture distinction which the Chinese 
did not make. A.C. Graham points out that 
Xun Zi seems to be the first Chinese thinker 
to recognize the distinction between the 
process of human growth and abstract 
tendencies that underlie the human 
becoming. Yet he also points out that Xun 
Zi maintains that the meaning of xing 
includes both of these aspects. (Graham, 
‘Background’, p.15) Rather than think of 
nature and nurture as mutually exclusive, 
they should be understood as a correlative 
pair, each entailing the other. The 
differences between the two are not 
differences in kind but are different 
extremes on a continuum. Given this, the 
process of cultivation would best be 
described as encompassing both of these 


aspects. However, given the resolutely 
hierarchical nature of Chinese correlatives 
where yang B is superior to yin È , I 
would argue that the more creative and 
aesthetic aspect of cultivation is given clear 
preference in the classical Confucian 


_ tradition over and above the dvelopment of 


what we may identify as the basic givens. 
Mencius seems to argue this point when he 
says: 


Ozh: Azra Bene: 
AeHa OR ZR Heth A 
me: BF PGE 0 

The mouth's propensity for tastes, the 
eye's for colors, the ear’s for sounds, the 
nose's for smells, and the four limbs’ for 
comfort — these are xing, what is given 
[ming fy ] also has a part in it. That is 
why the exemplary person does not call 
these xing. (Mencius, 7B/24) 


Viewed from this framework, the examples 
of personal cultivation listed above do not 
strike one as odd or unintelligible. We find 
that the cultivating person is engaged in a 
process of reworking, reordering, recreating, 
and refining his or her person, much like an 
artist Cuts, carves, and polishes an artistic 
medium. The aim of cultivation is to 
achieve a harmonious balance of the parts in 
the overall context of the whole in the same 
manner that an artist approaches his or her 
artwork. 

Cultivation requires that we aesthetically 
arrange and order our persons in the 
endeavor to harmonize ourselves into our 
social context. Jn the Confucian tradition, 
the means through which this may be 
achieved is appropriate ritual interaction #@. 
Xun Zi, perhaps more than any other 
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Confucian thinker places an enormous 
emphasis on the need for ritual action in the 
project of cultivating one's person. It is no 
doubt due to his less than optimistic view of 
the human being's incapacity to develop 
properly when left to their own devices. In 
order to temper the chaotic tendencies of the 
unordered human being, Xun Zi argues for 
the necessity of ritual action to temper 
destructive inclinations, satisfy the desires, 
enrich human flourishing, and to bring 
harmonious order to society. In the chapter 
bearing the name ‘Xiu Shen’, Xun Zi claims 
that ritual action is a measure of personal 
cultivation. Elaborating on the centrality of 
ritual action, he states: 


FATE RNa > TERNS REE + - - 
BLA REFER RAG > BEEPS AI Na > BO AK He 
HRPE o 

If one follows appropriate ritual actions, 
then good order penetrates every aspect 
of his activity. If one does not follow 
appropriate ritual actions, then his 
actions become unreasonable and 
disorderly, procrastinated and negligent 
... Hence, if a person is without ritual, 
then he will not live; affairs without 
ritual will not be completed, and a state 
without ritual will not be peaceful. 
(Xun Zi 2/2) 


For Xun Zi, ritual action is decidedly 
aesthetic in orientation. Knoblock, 
characterizes ritual action in Xun Zi as that 
which provides ornamentation and beauty to 
life. It is what gives visible order and proper 
form to that which lacks it. Xun Zi says 
that: 728 BRA > BAR” RTE?’ 
ee CX? MwA [ritual 


actions trim what is too long, stretch out 


what is too short, eliminate excess, and 
remedy deficiency, extend the forms of love 
and reverence, and step by step bring to 
fulfillment the beauty of. proper conduct] 
(Xun Zi 19)", The Analects also give 
testimony to the vital relationship between 
ritual action and emergent harmony as well 
as to the refined aestheticism of Ji: 


LA’ MBA: REE WBS) 
Az ° BATA > RAMON > PAA 
ZR 0 

Among the various uses of ritual action, 
harmony is to be deemed the most 
valuable. Of the ways of the former 
Kings, this is the most beautiful, and is 
to be followed alike in matters great and 
small, yet it will not always work: to 
know about harmony and aim for 
harmony without regulating it by means 
of ritual action simply will not, in fact 
work. (The Analects 1/12) 


The Zhong Yong, commonly translated as 
the Doctrine of the Mean, also stresses this 
interdependence as well as the aesthetic 
dimensions of Ii : 


PEOA REAR > JETER > Pr AEG tE o 

To fast, to cleanse, and to be 
appropriately dressed, and not to make 
any movement contrary to appropriate 
ritual action are the means by which to 
cultivate one’s person. (Zhong Yong 
20). 


In all of these examples, there is a clear 
aesthetic focus in the description and role of 
ritual action in’ the production of an 
emergent harmony. Ritual actions ornament 
and refine one's person, making one's social 
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interaction more beautiful and harmonious. 
Importance is granted to ritual actions 
precisely because they are the shared forms 
of aesthetically refined social discourse that 
enables us to efficaciously engage each 
other in a refined manner and to elicit the 
appropriate response. Fingarette, perhaps 
more than any other commentator highlights 
the ‘magical’ and intangible aesthetic 
abilities of ritual action to spontaneously 
effect transformation by participation in 
communal intercourse. According to 
Fingarette, conventional human intercourse 
is infused with aesthetic and spiritual 
Significance — secular actions become 
sacred ceremony. Ritual actions are the 
means and power by which we are 
empowered to integrate and extend 
ourselves into our social environment. 
Therefore, they are to be enacted with 
integrity, attention being paid to the slightest 
of details. Hence, in the descriptions of 
Confucius’ actions in Book X of The 
Analects, we find Confucius described as 
observing the appropriate rituals down to the 
smallest degree. He enacts the appropriate /i 
when it is time to eat, when it is time not to 
eat, when it is time to speak, and when it is 
time not to speak. The expression on his 
face is always appropriate to the situation, 
he observes the proper mourning periods, his 
manner of walking is appropriate to the 
context, and he wears the proper type and 
color of clothing in the appropriate 
situations. 


IV. The Mutual Ordering of 
Person and World 


The full implications of this project 
become clear when we investigate the 


meanings of shen §& [person] as it is 
defined and used in the context of 
cultivating, i.e. ordering one's person. Upon 
close examination of the term, we find the 
meaning of shen refers both to the physical 
body as well as it does to one's character and 
quality. This observation illuminates .the 
fact that there is no dualistic separation of a 
‘true’ self identified either as a mind, a spirit, 
a soul, or a privatized ego, and the pure 
physicality of the material form. This point 

is driven home by the fact that in the 
Chinese world, the basic stuff out of which 

all things are composed of is qi 3@ , best 
translated as psycho-physical energy. It is 
not that the classical Chinese were unable to 
draw distinctions between spirit and matter, 

body and mind. It is clear that they were 
able to do so. Rather, they would view such 
distinctions as artificial abstractions. 

Instead, the Chinese thinker would favor the 
organic interconnnectedness of mind and 
body. It is for this reason that we find an 
equal emphasis on what the Western thinker 
may initially be inclined to separate into 
bodily forms of cultivation, e.g. various 
martial arts, and mental forms of cultivation, 
e.g. various meditational practices. 

However, from the practitioner's point of 
view, the aim of the activities under 
discussion are all directed towards furthering 
a basic body-mind harmonization. If we 
insist on making such a spearation, the 
integrity and effectiveness of each particular 
practice is undercut. Spiritual development 
is integral to the practice of the martial arts. 

Likewise, the body is inextricably involved 

in meditation. The main differences 

between the various practices is that each 

activity emphasizes a different method that 
gives preference to different aspects of a 
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correlative body-mind continuum. 

Taking all these observations into 
account, the notion of ‘person’ most 
adequately captures these various nuances of 
the meaning of shen. Cultivating one's 
person necessitates a concer for the entire 
person, mind and body. Continuing this line 
of inquiry, shen is literally identified as one's 
position and identity [Zhong Wen Da Ci 
Dian] in the classical Chinese corpus. In the 
western philosophical tradition, the 
phenomenologists best share this insight of 
the Chinese with their coinage of the term 
lieb or ‘lived body'. Like the lived body, the 
Shen is the locus and site from which one 
gains entry into and interacts with the world. 

What distinguishes the conception of 
shen is that the character itself is based upon 
a profile of a person from the side, and thus 
entails the ‘other’. The implications of this 
position is that one's person is not an 
isolated individual which stands in need of 
refinement. Rather, a person is defined 
according to a correlative self/social context 
in which he or she is located in. The 
importance of this point and its relation to 
the project of cultivating one's person is 
made clear by the fact that the Shi Ming, a 
Latter Han gloss compiled by Liu Xi, 
defines shen with its homophone shen {# , to 
extend. A shen is that medium and point of 
entry which is able to integrate and extend 
one's person into his or her social context. 
Tu Wei-ming describes this emphasis on 
extension in the project of cultivation nicely. 
According to him, the whole project of 
personal cultivation is directed at the 
"broadening of the self to embody an ever- 
expanding circle of human relatedness." 
(Tu, p. 57) 

Although the primary focus of personal 


| 
cultivation in the. classical Confucian 
tradition is directed on harmonizing oneself 
into the context of human culture and 
society, we need not ignore the 
interrelatedness among the human, the earth, 
and heaven that is expressed in the 
Confucian writings. The various texts 
maintain that the ordering of one's person 
has significant ramifications and correlations 
with order and harmony in the larger world. 
For the Confucian, the project of cultivating 
one's person is coterminous with the 
ordering of the world. The Da Xue 
expresses this relationship in the following 
manner: | 
SENEKA” KAMERNA” Bane 
REF | 
When the person is cultivated, then the 
family will be arranged; when the 
family is arranged, the state will be 
ordered properly; when the state is 
ordered properly, then there will be 
peace throughout the world. (Da Xue 
opening text) 


Both Mencius and, Confucius make this 
same general point about the efficacy of 
cultivating one's person in the 
transformative process of the world: 


BF 257 TELS MK EE © 

What the exemplary person attends to is 
cultivating his person, yet this brings 
peace throughout the world. (Mencius 
7B/32) 


fECUBAC | 
[The exemplary person] cultivates his 
self and thereby. brings peace to the 
people. (The Analects 14/45) 


f 
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This shows us not only that the cultivated 
person is able to blend his or her person into 
the larger whole, but is also partly 
responsible for effecting the order of the 
world. In the Confucian tradition, heaven 
and humanity are mutually determinative. 
This mutuality and inseparability is 
underscored by the phrase KA G— [Tian 
ren he yi — Heaven and humanity are 
continuous.] The cultivated person is clearly 
influenced and shaped by the basic giveness 
of one’s context in the continual 
transformations of things. Yet he or she is 
able to reciprocate that influence by 
assisting in shaping the transformation of 
things and the emergent harmony that is 
continually produced. 

Expressing this insight from another 
angle, cultivating one’s person involves an 
increasing participatory assistance in the 
furthering of harmony in the society and 
world. The Zhong Yong states that: 


MEX TER > FSAERERM: + fedtet > A 
HERA CTE + HEREA ZTE > HUE AE 
TCE +} AUST DARK SAR | BT LL 
ASH ACH + AUB) LAB Hh Bez o 

Only those in the with utmost integrity 
are deemed able to fully develop their 
xing [nature/disposition]. If they are 
able to fully develop their xing, then 
they can fully develop the xing of 
others. If they can fully develop the 
xing of others, then they can fully 
develop the xing of thing. If they can 


fully develop the xing of things, then 
they can assist in the transforming and 
nourishing process of Heaven and 
Earth. If they can assist in the 
transforming and nourishing process of 
Heaven and Earth, they can thus take 
their place alongside Heaven and Earth. 
(Zhong Yong 22). 


Returning for a moment to the commentary 
of the Shuo Wen, the person engaged in the 
process of cultivation is concerned with the - 
ordering and arranging of one's xing. Given 
the dynamism and transformative capability 
of one's xing* [nature/disposition] as 
evidenced in the work of A.C. Graham and 
Roger T. Ames, there is a sense in which 
one's person is created anew as‘he or she is 
cultivated. Through the act of transforming 
and enriching others, the cultivated person, 
by extension, assists in transforming the 
very fabric of society and the world. As the 
conditions in which one engages the world 


change, there is a continual remaking of the 


person in relation to the conditions of the 
social matrix; yet these are the very 
conditions that the person has had a hand in 
bringing about through the nourishing of and 
the assisting in the transformation of things. 
By implication, he or she is able to 
transform the very 'giveness' of his or her 
defining conditions. It is significant that the 
character used to express the transformation 
of things as well as one's person in the 
Chinese tradition is hua {b . The extent and 


* According to A.C, Graham, xing is conceived of in dynamic terms of growth emphasizing the spontaneous 
development in a certain direction. It is concerned with the maturing process of continuing growth rather than 
in terms of fixed given qualities referring back to a things origin. Following this train of thought, Ames argues 
that xing encompasses the process of an emergent growth and is describable as a consequence of socialization 
and enculturation. See A.C. Graham's The Background of the Mencian Theory of Human Nature’ and Roger T. 
Ames' The Mencian Conception of Ren Xing: Does it Mean "Human Nature’?’. 
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radicalness of change implied in these 
processes is highlighted by Graham's 
observations in Disputers of the TAO (p.359) 
regarding the differences in meaning of the 
three major characters translatable as 
‘change’. They are yi 4 , meaning to 
substitute or exchange (X replacing or 
changing places with Y), hua {E , meaning 
to transform (X changing into Y), and bian 
iat, meaning to alter (X changing but 
remaining X). As one cultivates his or her 
: person and thus literally transforms who one 
is, the efficacy of his or her transformative 
impact on the society and world from which 
they act on is also increased. The person is 
able to integrate into, harmonize with, and 
effect transformation with greater efficacy 
of the larger and fluid context of one's 
Situation in the world. 

What distinguishes the cultivated person 
is the extent to which he or she is able to 
effect transformations in the fabric of the 
world. The literature is full of allusions to 


figures who are able to effect the 


transformation of those whom they come 
into contact with. This is true whether the 
efficacy is via proper example or the 
charisma of a powerful and virtuous 
character. The ideal is most easily identified 
in the Chinese world by the example of the 
sage ruler Shun who properly ordered the 
world and effected transformation simply by 
holding himself in a respectful posture and 
facing due south. (The Analects 15/5). He 
needs only to hold up his person and actions 
up as a model. Integrity, beauty, and 
reverence will emanate from his person 
propelling the people to follow suit. The 
Zhong Yong explains this phenomenon in 
the following manner: 


WREDE > WRI > RAR > PARIT > WRI 
ah MAME | MEK PF ARES HEME © 

If there is integrity, there will be its 
expression. If it:is expressed, it will 
become conspicuous. If it becomes 
conspicuous, it will become illuminated. 
If it becomes illuminated, it will move 
others. If it moves others, it will change 
them. It if changes them, it will 
transform them. | Only those in the 
world of utmost integrity are able to 
transform others. (Zhong Yong 23) 


Yet what underlies the ability of those sage- 
like persons is a developed aesthetic 
sensitivity to the particulars and needs of the 
environment. Speaking on Xun Zi, 
Knoblock characterizes this ability in the 
following manner: "The gentleman is able 
to bend or straighten as the occasion 
demands and knows to keep things in their 
proper place and perspective". (Knoblock, 
p. 166) The achieved person has developed a 
sensitivity to work: in harmony with the 
spontaneity and natural inclinations of those 
things and people that one is assisting in 
transforming. Likewise, the achieved person 
will avoid employing others in a manner that 
is incompatible with their self-so-ing. He or 
she has penetrated the patterns and 
interworkings of the Way and understood 
the nurturing process of the world. 


WER FS > FERRARA EARE 
Bim BOA MonMs > CLA 
499th > AERE BLA : ORE 
> WEAF AIE | 

Only the perfect sage in the world has 
quickness of apprehension, intelligence, 
and wisdom, which enable him to rule 
all men; magnanimity, generosity, 
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benignity, and tenderness, which enable 
him to embrace all men; vigor, strength, 
firmness, and resolution, which enable . 
him to maintain a firm hold; orderliness, 
seriousness, adherence to the Mean, and 
correctness, which enable him to be 
reverent; pattern, order, refinement, and 
penetration, which enable him to 
exercise discrimination. (Zhong Yong 
31) 


In this passage, the sage is described as 
having developed an ability to penetrate the 
complexity of the evolving patterns of 
relations shared between the human and his 
or her world. He or she is able to embrace 
and order humanity. The sage is able to 
aesthetically sense and respond to the needs 
and inclinations of the particulars in a 
specific context in an appropriate manner 
that furthers the emergent harmony. 

This ability is best characterized as an 
analogical ability to enter sympathetically 
into a multiplicity of perspectives and read 
the strengths and deficiencies of the people 
you are engaged with. This analogical 
perspec-tive is best illustrated in the scene 
where Zi Gong asked Confucius if there was 


a single word that can serve as a guide to: 


conduct one's life. Confucius responded: 
"Would it not be shu? #2 ". (The Analects 
15/23) A.C. Graham defines shu as 
likening-to-oneself (Disputers of the TAO, 
p.20). D.C. Lau refers to it as using oneself 
as a measure in gauging the wishes of 
others. In either case, the meaning of the 
term has basically to do with a sympathetic 
understanding of the character and his or her 
needs through analogy to oneself. In this 
regards, it is only the cultivated person who 


has developed this sensitivity that accurately 
reflects a deep understanding of others. As 
D.C. Lau points out "It is interesting to note 
that in V.12 when Tzu Kung [Zi Gong] 
remarked that if he did not wish others to 


impose on him neither did he wish to impose 


on others, Confucius’ comment was that this 
was beyond his ability". (Lau (1), p. 135, 
f.n. 7) 

To the ordinary person, the ability of the 
achieved person to enter sympathetically 
into a multiple of perspectives, to achieve a 
high level of foresight, and thus effect 
harmonious social order seems divine-like. 
The Zhong Yong is rich with allusions to the 
ability of the highly cultivated person to 
embrace the myriad things and grasp the 
complexities of the situation to an 
astounding degree. As one increases the 
refinement of his or her person, the ability to 
sense the nuances and complexities of 
situation increases to the point where one is 
beyond the boundaries of normal human 
comprehension. Such a person is compared 
to the succession of the four seasons in that 
they are able to proceed without conflict. 
The sage is deep and unfathomable like the 
abyss, vast and great to the extent that he is — 
identified with Heaven. (Zhone Yong 32) ` 
He is able to penetrate the flux of the 
Situation so thoroughly that he is able 
foreknow and read omens. (Zhong Yong 24) 


V. Concluding Remarks 


In closing this essay, the following 
passage from the Zhong Yong highlights a 
number of motifs which I have developed 
and the integral manner in which they are 
connected: 
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KEFARYYMER + BES > HALA 
FR BBB PIATA + SDA > 
AN TY LAA IX © 

Hence, the exemplary person is not able 
to fail to cultivate his person. Wishing 
to cultivate his person, he is not able to 
fail serving his parents. Wishing to 
serve his parents, he is not able to fail to 
know others. Wishing to know others, 
he is not able to fail to know Heaven. 
(Zhong Yong 20) 


What this passage stresses is the 
interdependence of the project of personal 
cultivation, the role of the shared forms of 
conventional ritual action raised to the level 
of sacred ceremony, and the necessity to 
develop a sensitivity to the needs of others 
that enable us to effect positive 
transformations of the fabric of the world in 
which we live. If the Confucian project 
presents those of us in the modern world 
with genuine insights on what it means to be 
human — and I am persuaded that it does — 
then the implications for us are enormous. 
The classical Confucian tradition presents us 
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A Tribute to Dr. Walter H. Judd ~ 


Patricia Neils 


Dr. Walter Henry Judd is probably best 
known for his "China Lobby" efforts of the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, and over the past 
three decades has been widely vilified for 
creating the political climate of polarized 
ideologies which characterized the Cold War 
era! Judd's interest in China, however, 
began long before then. This paper will 
examine his earlier life and career, and pay 
particular attention to his campaign to halt 
Japanese aggression in China from 1938- 
1941. It is presented as a case study of how 
moral idealism interacts with political and 
economic realism in international relations.+ 
More specifically this paper demonstrates 
that Walter H. Judd played a key role in 
awakening America from its pre-World War 
II isolationist slumber, to a position of 
global responsibility, by appealing to its 
moral commitments as well as to its strategic 
and economic interests. 

- Judd was born in Rising City, Nebraska, 
on September 25, 1898, the sixth of seven 
children, His father was a retail lumberman, 
Horace Hunter Judd, and his mother was 
Mary Elizabeth Greenslit. Both parents 
were American immigrants of English 
ancestry. Judd's grandparents moved from 
New England to Nebraska in the mid- 


nineteenth century.2 When Judd at an early 
age manifested an interest in foreign 
missions, his actions were not unique in 
Judd family history. Dr. Gerritt Parmalee 
Judd, who arrived in Hawaii in 1828 as 
probably the first medical missionary there, 
was from this same Judd family.4 

Horace and Mary Judd appear to have 
been devout Congregétionalists, active in the 
church activities of their home town, Rising 
City, Nebraska. Mary Judd regularly 
conducted Sunday school classes with her 
son Walter in attendance. Judd recalled that 
his missionary calling can be traced to those 
early years as he refl2cted upon the map of 
St. Paul's missionary journeys which hung 
on the wall of the Sunday school room. 
"Sunday after Sunda‘, year after year,” “he 
said, "there it was, the world staring me in 
the face."5 

In addition to his mother's exhortation of 
Christian precepts and the map of St. Paul's 
sojourns, Judd became aware of a potential 
of world mission though various visiting 
ministers, missionaries, lecturers and 
congressmen who visited the Judd home and 
provided the family with various tales, 
books, and pamphlets. Another particularly 
inspiring experience of Judd's youth was a 
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YMCA conference, held in Lincoln, 
Nebraska during Judd's senior high school 
year. The Conference stressed the need of 
carrying the gospel of Christ to the 
benighted heathen of foreign lands. Judd 
often commented that he chose medical 
mission work in China deliberately because 
he believed that in China “the needs were 
the greatest and the workers the fewest. 7 

Judd joined the army in 1918, where he 
rose to the rank of Second Lieutenant. After 
his military service he entered the University 
of Nebraska and in his freshman year 
developed a severe case of skin cancer 
resulting from an overexposure to x-ray 
treatment prescribed as a remedy for acne. 
Subsequent treatment for the damage done 
by the x-rays resulted in a life-time burning 
and scarring of his facial skin. While 
attending the University Judd learned to play 
the cornet and supported himself by 
performing in theaters, with dance bands, 
and with Chautauqua tours. He earned a Phi 
Beta Kappa key and a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in pre-medical work from the 
University of Nebraska in 1920. 

Judd taught zoology at the University of 
Omaha part time from 1920 to 1924, while 
continuing his medical studies. He received 
his M.D. in 1923 and interned at the 
University Hospital in Omaha from 1922 to 
1924. In spite of his busy schedule, 
however he remained active in church and 
mission-oriented groups. After his 
internship he served as traveling secretary 
for the Student Volunteer Movement, a 
recruiting society for various mission boards 
which was founded in the 1880s in colleges 
and universities. During this travel he met, 
Mariam Louise Barber whom he later 
married. At the time of their meeting at Mt. 


Holyoke College, in South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, Judd had already committed 
himself to leave for China within a few 
months.® 

In 1924 Judd served as chairman and 
keynote speaker of the Student Volunteer 
Movement Convention. In his address he 
tackled the controversy over which was 
more important, domestic missions or 
foreign evangelism. Emerging as a mediator 
he argued that "the world could not be 
divided geographically or religiously into 
water-tight compartments. No portion of it 
could be considered honestly without all the 
rest of the world as a background." He 
argued that the convention delegates should 
consider the unevangelized portions of the 
world, "not in opposition to the needs at 
home but as one part of the whole.” He said 
there is really just "one field, the world."? 
The Student Volunteers' endorsement of the 
League of Nations after World War I! and 
Judd's support for the establishment of the 
United Nations at the time of World War II 
were rooted in this sentiment.!! He hoped 
for the eventual establishment of 
supranational and supraracial spiritual 
fellowship which would join all the world's 
diverse races, nations, classes and religions 
into a Christian brotherhood that was bound 
not only by humanitarian concerns but more 
importantly, by the "love of God."!2 

In early 1926, under the sponsorship of 
the Congregational Foreign Missionary 
Board, he began his ten-year career as a 
medical missionary in China's northwestern 
Fukien province. Judd later recalled that 
when he arrived at his hospital, Fukien 
province was a "hot spot" for early Chinese 
Communist activities. A roving band of 
Chinese Communists captured his hospital 
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and the surrounding area in December of 
1926. Frequently thereafter similar 
occurrences took place, but he 
acknowledged that he received courteous 
treatment from the Communist bands. 

Indeed, life in the hot, humid climate 
presented problems in Fukien more vexing 
than the Communists or roving bandits. 
Judd contracted malaria, which was 
common in the area, and on several 
occasions nearly died from the severe 
attacks.13 The disease forced him to return 
to the United States in 1931. While in the 
United States, on March 13, 1932, he and 
Mariam Louise Barber were married. 
During the same year Judd received a two 
year fellowship from the Mayo Foundation, 
at the University of Minnesota to study 
surgery. 

In 1934, after completing his fellowship, 
Judd went back to the China mission field, 
taking with him his wife and daughter. The 
family finally settled at Fenchow in the 
malaria-free area of Shansi province in 
northwestern China. Mariam contributed to 
the local mission program by teaching music 
and English. 

Dr. Judd had only a few quiet months 
when he could serve the Chinese peasants 
with his medical skills. During the early 
months of 1936 the Communists began an 
advance into Shansi province. Just hours 
before the Communist occupation, Judd 
evacuated his family to the United States, 
but personally returned to his hospital post, 
where he remained during the Communist 
occupation. The Communist control lasted 
only about a year, but it was then replaced 
by the Japanese assault and occupation. 

After the Japanese invasion of northern 
China in 1937 and during the period of 


coalition between the Nationalists under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists led by’ Mao Tze-tung, Judd 
treated many Communist leaders, including 
China's future Minister of Defense, Lin Piao. 
Although the alliance between the 
Nationalists and Communists, was of short 
duration, Judd felt that he could render 
medical service to the general Chinese 
populace, and this would warrant his staying 
on at the hospital. With the Japanese assault 
on Shansi province early in 1938, however, 
Judd began to realize that he would be 
forced to minister to the Japanese rather than 
the Chinese. The Japanese captured 
Fenchow in February of 1938 and took over 
the large hospital which Judd supervised. 
Nevertheless, Judd remained at his post first 
out of dedication to:service and later as a 
semiprisoner.14 After the Japanese occupied 
the city, Judd's medical practice consisted 
mainly of treating Japanese soldiers for 
various diseases, as the Japanese would not 
allow the Chinese to come to the hospital 
when they could prevent it.!5 After five 
months under Japanese occupation Judd had 
the opportunity to leave China and return to 
his family in the United States. 

Judd later stated that he resigned his 
position in China because he wanted to be 
free to speak out against the Japanese 
without embarrassing the organization for 
which he worked, and to secure those 
missionaries remaining in China against 
Japanese reprisal.!®' The decision, he 
declared, came only after treating numerous 
cases of Chinese men, women, and children 
tom by American scrap iron processed into 
Japanese shrapnel.” Thus Judd became 
convinced that he could best serve the needs 
of the Chinese and the American people by 
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appealing to the latter to stop aiding the 
Japanese war machine with the sell of steel, 
scrap iron, oil, and aviation gasoline. Judd 
decided that he could finance a speaking 
tour for a year out of his savings and an 
inheritance of $1,000 from his grandfather. 
The tour, however, lasted for over two years 
and covered forty-six states despite the fact 
that more than half of his speeches brought 
him no financial reward and the many 
"honoraria" amounted to no more than ten to 
twenty-five dollars.18 Judd's stirring appeal 
to audiences reportedly enabled members of 
Congress to trace his itinerary through their 
States by the mail which they received 
demanding passage of embargo legislation. 

Although it is virtually impossible to 
prove or measure influence, the 
preponderance of evidence indicates that 
many American missionaries such as Judd 
exerted considerable impact on the 
formation of American foreign policy, 
particularly in the field of American-East 
Asian relations.!? In this they were aided by 
the unique position the returned missionary 
occupied in their religious communities at 
home. According to Harvard Professor of 
Religion William Hutchinson, the 
missionary enterprise not only sent out the 
largest contingents of Americans .as 
compared to all other categories, including 
businessmen, journalists, diplomats and 
adventurers, but also the most highly 
educated.2° Hence, not surprisingly, and 
indeed appropriately, the missionaries had 
long been looked upon as experts on the 
Culture, civilization, and history of the 
people to whom they ministered. Walter 
Judd, in particular, was widely regarded as 
an expert on China.2! 

Historically missionaries played a major 


role in Chinese-American relations. They 
negotiated the first treaty of trade and 
friendship in 1844, and they deserve a great 
deal of credit for the fact that it was the 
United States in the 1920s that eventually 
led the way in granting tariff autonomy to 
China. With the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 and its bombing of 
Chinese cities throughout the 1930s, 
American missionaries served as 
eyewitnesses to the suffering inflicted upon 
China. Not only did they send detailed 
accounts to the American press but they also 
dispatched to the President, the State 
Department and to members of Congress 
countless letters and cables of protest against 
Japan, demanding some particular action on 
the American government.22 Their letters 
and articles in newspapers and magazines 
vividly described Japanese atrocities, and 
also alerted the American people and the 
American government to Japan's ultimate 
aims of conquering and commercially 
exploiting all of China. The missionaries 
warned Americans that Japan had 
"aggressive designs against the Philippines, 
and the British, French and Dutch colonies 


- further South."?3 They emphasized the 


heroic courage of the Chinese people in 
resisting the Japanese, and the refusal of 
Chiang Kai-shek's government to yield. 
They also persistently pleaded for the 
American government to extend material 
assistance to China in its war against Japan. 
But most missionaries, including Walter 
Judd, were opposed to any military 
involvement on the part of the United 
States.24 

Out of a small band of missionaries 
returned from China grew a strong and 
effective organization known as the 
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American Committee for Non-Participation 
in Japanese Aggression, This core group 
along with countless other Americans who 
came to support their point of view forced a 
re-examination of American commercial and 
diplomatic relations with Japan in the years 
just prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor.*° 
The Committee's founders, Harry B. and 
Frank W. Price had also been missionaries 
in China prior to the outbreak of war 
between China and Japan. Both of the Price 
brothers, as well as their father before them, 
had served in various education and mission 
posts in China. Harry B. Price, had served 
as Acting Dean of College Public Affairs, 
Yenching University and Frank W. Price 
had long been associated with the Nanking 
Theological Seminary. The latter was also 
the official translator of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's 
"Three Principles of the People."2® Both 
men believed that hostilities could be 
stopped by halting American exports to 
Japan. In the summer of 1938 the two 
brothers gathered together persons 
associated with the missionary, religious, 
and academic work in China and discussed 
plans for carrying this idea to the general 


public. The Non-Participation Committee, - 


which became more commonly known as 
the Price Committee?’ stated that its purpose 
was: 


to help in bringing the essential facts to 
the attention of the American people, 
cooperating with other individuals and 
organizations that are working to this 
end, and to investigate ways and means 
whereby the stoppage of war credits and 
essential war supplies to Japan can be 
made effective for the remainder of the 
present conflict in China.28 
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Members of the Committee, especially 
Harry Price and Roger Greene, stayed in 
close contact with the State Department and 
other government officials, and informed 
them of their project. Probably most 
influential among these were Stanley 
Hornbeck, Adviser on Political Relations, 
and Henry Stimson, who had been Secretary 
of War in the William H. Taft Cabinet, 
Secretary of State under Herbert Hoover, 
and was to be Secretary of War to F.D. 
Roosevelt. The government officials 
supported the Committee's objective of © 
educating "the public toward a stronger 
stand against Japan's expansionist policy." 
and encouraged them to proceed.?? Senator 
Key Pittman, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee also listened 
attentively to the Committee, and himself 
became the sponsor of a legislative embargo 
measure. | 

Dr. Walter Judd ‘affiliated himself with 
the American Committee for Non- 
Participation in Japanese Aggression in the 
fall of 1938, and quickly became foremost 
among the speakers who “took to the 
platform in behalf of the Price Committee.” 
In his tour of forty-six states, calling upon 
the American people to boycott Japanese 
articles and demanding an embargo on the 
sale of shipment of war materials to Japan, 
he declared that action would have be taken 
immediately or Americans would have to 
give up their sons later in a war with Japan. 
Judd also made several national radio 
broadcasts particularly on the Town Meeting 
of the Air program. In April 1939, he 
occupied a whole: morning session in 
testimony before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and members 
indicated that he as exceedingly effective."30 
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On August 2, 1939, Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, stated on 
the Senate floor in response to recent 
testimony of Judd: "I whish to say that 
when the Committee .,. had heard a number 
of witnesses we had an informal meeting of 
the Committee on the questions of other 
witnesses being called, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of those present at that 
meeting that the testimony of Dr. Judd had 
been so outstanding, and had so clearly and 
exhaustively outlined the situation in the Far 
East, that there was no need to call any other 
witnesses upon the Chinese-Japanese 
problem."3! Senator Schwellenbach shortly 
thereafter authored an embargo bill in 
Congress, and in February 1940 one of 
Judd’s speeches appeared in the Reader's 
Digest.>2 

In his countless presentations across the 
country, on the radio, and before Congress 
Judd vividly told of Japanese atrocities that 
he had witnessed in China. He described 
how the Japanese soldiers violated the 
Chinese reverence from family and the 
home with wanton murder and rape. He 
painstakingly told of the traditional Chinese 
respect for education and then described the 
Japanese destruction of schools and 
universities. He reported that “When [the 
Japanese] went into Manchuria eight years 
ago, there were over 100 institutions of 
higher learning, and now there isn't one for 
Chinese."33 He said that, "[t]he destruction 
of a nation’s culture is being carried out, not 
the destruction just of its armies."34 He also 
described the opium problem introduced by 
the Japanese, saying: 


There had been no opium grown in 
Shansi Province for twenty-seven years. — 
Within ten days after the Japanese 
came, I saw the soldiers passing out the 
seed free, compelling the Chinese 
farmers to plant it along the railroad, 
and in five months one field out of five 
or six was already white unto the 
harvest with the poppy. Even worse 
than crude opium is its more deadly 
derivative, heroin. It is systematic 
debauching, enslaving, demoralization 
and deterioration of a people until they 
can't have enough stamina and vigor left 
ever to rise up and overcome their 
conquerors. That is "war" in the Far 
East.2> 


Japan, Judd asserted, manifested a 
knowledge of what previous thwarted 
conquerors failed to consider. To both the 
House and Senate committees of 1939 he 
cited the "forced" growing of opium- 
producing poppies and the use of the drug in 
China as a Japanese tactic to demoralize the 
Chinese. Although the accusation sounded 
like exaggerated propaganda, numerous 
accounts by other witnesses also related the 
opium evil to the Japanese occupation.>® 
Countless tales were told of wholesale 
distribution of opium and other drugs — of 
how the drug habit was inflicted upon 
Chinese through hypodermics by leading the 
Chinese to believe that the inoculation was 
against cholera. 

Judd poignantly asked, "Is it any of our 
business, our responsibility?" And he 
answered: 
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I think it is, partly because of our past, 
partly because of our present, partly 
because of our future. Why do I say our 
past? Because no honorable man or 
nation can suddenly cut himself off 
from his past. What is our past in 
regard to China? For 125 years we have 
been sending our missionaries to open 
schools, colleges and hospitals. Itis the 
single greatest philanthropy any one 
nation has ever carried out over a long 
period to people of another land. 
Unfortunately for China, it also had this 
unintended bad by-effect. Out of its 
very success, it caused the Chinese to 
come to assume that since they found 
they could trust most of the 
missionaries, as individuals, therefore, 
they could trust the nations from which 
they came.3/ 


In speech after speech Judd outlined the 
history of Sino-American relations, 
emphasizing the record of good-will, 
compassion and integrity that he saw 
established in the first few decades of the 
twentieth century with the Open Door 
Policy, the return of the Boxer indemnity, 
Woodrow Wilson's intervention when Japan 
tried to "foist the Twenty-one Demands 
upon China,” China's alliance with the U.S. 
in World War I, and America’s non- 
aggression, disarmament agreements with 
Japan at the Washington Conference in 
1921. Judd said, "We led China step by step 
to where she is today. You cannot walk out 
on that past. Maybe we shouldn't have done 
so, but the fact remains that we did. Some 
say, "We must not ‘meddle’ in the Orient." 
Well, if there was meddling, it was then, not 
now. Can you invite yourself in and lead a 


nation along until it gets into difficulties, 
and then say, "We are awfully sorry, but it 
isn't our responsibility’?38 

While Europe was at war, Judd 
explained, Japan depended on the United 
States "for ninety to ninety-five per cent of 
all her imported materials for war." For this 
reason, he insisted, "we have every single 
ace and every trump card for stopping the 
destiny of the Orient." He continued, "I 
doubt if any nation has ever had so much 
power through its economic and financial 
strength as we have today in the Far East."39 
To graphically describe how the United 
States was irresponsibly supporting the 
Japanese in their aggression, and to impress 
upon his audiences the inhumanitarian and 
immoral results of their actions Judd said: 


I have been bombed so much that one 
gets almost used to it, but you never get 
used to being bombed by American 
airplanes, and the bulk of the Japanese 
airplanes are American made. Every 
drop of the high-octane gasoline used in 
the planes is American and every drop 
of lubricating oil for the high-speed 
American engines! is Pennsylvania 
motor oil. One-third of the scrap iron 
used in the bombs is American. I have 
worked hours on end with these two 
hands, removing these things from the 
bodies and brains of Chinese men and 
women and children. You could not 
have stood in my shoes and said it is 
none of America’s responsibility. We 
have been furnishing everything but the 
aviators.40 


i 


Although Judd’ emphasized the 
America's moral commitment to its historic 
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friendship with China, he continually 
reminded his audiences that a policy of 
justice and amity for China was also 
required by international law and in the best 
interest of the United States. He explained 
that there were legal provisions in addition 
to the moral objections that should arouse an 
American response. According to Judd, the 
supply of indispensable materials necessary 
for Japan to execute its rape of China which 
came from the United States was in violation 
of the Nine-Power Treaty which the United 
States sponsored at the Washington 
Conference in 1922.41 He pointed out 
repeatedly, as did the Price Committee, that 
the first article of the treaty required all 
contracting powers to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. Not only had Japan in 1932, and in 
1937, violated China's sovereignty, but 
“America's support to Japan's invasion of 
China was clearly inconsistent with these 
Obligations; for instead of helping to 
preserve China's independence, the United 
States as aiding and abetting in its 
violation."42 

The treaty also provided for the 
protection and preservation of equal 
opportunity for all nations in their trade with 
China as guaranteed to in the United States' 
Open Door Policy. Judd along with the 
Price Committee, argued that if U.S. was 
reluctant to take action in behalf of China, or 
international law, then it should do so in its 
own self interest. Hence he argued that "the 
United States would be perfectly justified 
under international law in prohibiting the 
export of supplies that were being used in 
the violation of her own treaty rights.43 
Japan had not only violated the Nine-Power 


Treaty by disrupting U.S. trade with China 
through illegal restrictions, but had also 
confiscated American property and 
endangered American lives. Developing 
this line of thought further, Judd explained 
that, "If Japan succeeds ... assistance in 
beating China to her knees, she will ... 
prevent our free access to the one great 
remaining undeveloped market of the 
world."44 Furthermore, he explained that . 
during the depression “American cotton 
growers in Washington demand and need 
huge subsidies to keep the cotton industry 
afloat, because we produce twice as much as 
we consume; while at the same time we sell 
to Japan the materials necessary to enable 
her to get hold of the cotton-growing lands 
of northern China, so she can develop them 
to become entirely independent of ou 
cotton."45 | 

"Even worse than the loss of potential 
markets," Judd argued, “will be Japan's 
threat to us if she succeeds in getting hold of ` 
China's resources and manpower." Then - 
Judd prophesized, "Japan won't need to send 
her army or navy or air force to déal with us. 
She can deal us worse blows with her price 
quotations."46 According to Judd, Japan 
could eventually take over the whole world's 
markets.47 

In further discussion on American 
security Judd pointed out that Americans 
complain when large amounts of money are 
appropriated for our national defense, and 
yet they say nothing when Americans supply 
Japan with materials needed for its 
military.48 Over and over again with . 
numerous examples Judd emphasized his 
central theme, namely that the United States 
must stop supporting and assisting that 
which was destroying its own best interests. 
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Hence, Judd felt that "a decent instinct of 
self-preservation would dictate that the 
United States stop its assistance to Japan."4? 
Judd agreed with the objection that 
placing an embargo on Japan would be 
taking sides, but not between China and 
Japan. It would be "taking sides between 
law abiding and law breaking,” and if Japan 
did not like the side she was on, all she had 
to do would be to get over "on the law- 
abiding side."°9 Judd continued this line of 
argument by stating that under provisions of 
"existing neutrality legislation which lays 
down the same rule for both sides in a 
conflict." The United States is actually 
taking sides. But here the decision does not 
have a moral basis, nor is it the decision of 
the United States as to which side she is on. 
Thus the United States is an accessory to 
Japan's crime against not only China, but 
against international law.0! The Price 
Committee agreed with Judd and believed 
that "a Japanese victory in China would 
encourage and strengthen the hands of 
aggressive powers elsewhere. Instead of 
being discredited, aggression as an 
instrument of national policy would be 
further established."°2 And this moral issue 
they argued was linked with American self- 
interest which was depended upon the 
maintenance of peace throughout the world. 
Judd stated emphatically that he 
Opposed a war with Japan. His hope 
involved not only keeping the United States 
out of war, but at the same time saving 
Japan from herself and not destroying her.53 
Judd did not wish to see Japan crushed, or to 
suffer the fate of the Central Powers at the 
conclusion of World War I; he wanted only 
to check Japan's military party and thereby 
allow her to free herself, China and the 


United States from its threat. Then Japan 
could find ways of getting to the peace table 
to settle the China venture before she 
suffered economic collapse, especially if the 
United States offered some face-saving 
loopholes, as it could and should do.>4 

Judd saw four principal ways of 
approaching the problem of stopping United 
States assistance to the Japanese war 
machine. One would involve legislation for 
the cutting off of exported oil and iron and 
their derivatives, along with copper, lumber, 
lead and other resources vital to the Japanese 
war effort. This policy could be justified, he 
felt, on the ground of self-preservation, for 
vital natural resources might be needed by 
the United States for its own defense in the 
future. Second, specific legislation would 
place an embargo on all loans and credits, 
along with prohibitive clauses governing 
sale and shipment of war materials to Japan. 
This could be enforced only so long as she 
continued her invasion of China or 
interfered with American trade in China in 
violation of the Nine-Power Treaty. Third, 
reprisals might take the form of high import 
duties on Japanese: silk or the closing of 
American ports and harbors to Japanese 
vessels until that nation allowed American 
ships to enter Chinese harbors and 
waterways which Japan had prevented 


_ American vessels from using. Finally, the 


United States could prohibit Japanese 
remittance of money or credits from the 
United States as long as Japan interfered 
with American citizens or firms in Asia 
desiring. to remit without exchange 
restrictions and discriminations, money to 
the United States. ‘On this point Judd had 
been informed by legal authorities that the 
President could under existing legislation 
| 
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shut off Japanese imports to the United 
States as result of Japan's discrimination 
against American trade in China.°5 But the 
President in Judd's opinion, did not have the 
popular support to carry this out. 

While waiting for government action, 
Judd advocated a voluntary a Boycott of 
Japanese products on the part of the 
American people. He said that the word 
"Boycott" was ugly and he hated it, but he 
hated the word "War" even more.56 He 
went on the explain that as a physician he 
explained that he also hated the word 
“amputation,” but again he hated the word 
"death" even more. "If I can stop the spread 
of a disease by amputation ... that [which] 
would otherwise probably mean death," he 
said, "I will do it. It may seem cruel, but in 
the long run, it is kind and saving.">7 

Accordingly, Judd urged American 
women to stop buying things made in Japan, 
especially silk. He claimed that, "Sixty 
percent of Japan's sales to us are silk, and 
seventy-four percent of that goes into silk 
stockings. He argued that women should 
realize that they have a choice between their 
silk stockings now or their sons later. They 
can shut off money to Japan now by refusing 
to buy silk, or by military measures after 
awhile."58 

Judd pleaded with his listeners to act 
now; to "write letters, send telegrams, pass 
resolutions and sign petitions" addressed to 
their representatives in Congress. He urged 
his audiences to ask their representatives "to 
pass legislation to stop the sale of war 
materials to Japan as long as they are being 
used to destroy the sovereignty and 
independence of a country, China."°? Over 
and over again, Judd prophetically insisted 
that action must be taken immediately in 


order to prevent war with Japan. 

In speculating as to why the United 
States had not already followed his 
recommendations, he suggested that there 
were probably many reasons, but the most 
important were: 


lack of information as to what is going 
on and lack of foresight as to its 
significance of the future; ... unconcern 
.. and ... the sense of isolation and 
security that two wide oceans have 
given us for so many decades; 
preoccupation with our own internal 
difficulties; an economic order ailing so 
seriously that we hesitate to disturb it in 
the very least lest it have another 
relapse; widely believed so-called “laws 
of business" that one must sell whatever 
he has to whoever will buy and pay for 
it. ...; plain greed and lust for profits 
from whatever source.©9 


But perhaps the strongest of all was the fear 
that if the United States stopped sales to 
Japan the action might lead to war. In Judd's 
view, however: 


If Japan [were] clear up to her ears 
trying to defeat China with our 
assistance, how could she defeat China 
and us without our assistance? I am 
assuming, of course, that we could not 
be at war with Japan and still lend her 
Our assistance ... It is just because Japan 
cannot go to war with us NOW that I 
urge that we take this action, not as a 
way to war, but as the way away from 
war. There is nothing Japan could do at 
this time that would require or justify or 
be usefully served by our going to war 
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with her. She cannot go to war with us. 
All we need to do is shut off money and 
materials, sit tight, hold steady, and 
wait.©1 


Judd scoffed at the idea assumed by 
many Americans that only two alternatives 
could be presented in discussing United 
States dealings with Japan. He argued that 
the United States should neither "completely 
lie down [nor] go to war." Peace and 
democracy, he said, could not be served or 
saved by going to war for them, nor could 
they be served or saved by just doing 
nothing.®2 In essence Judd was pleading for 
modification of the legislation which had 
been passed after the mid-1930s as an effort 
to keep the United States out of war. The 
Neutrality Acts of 1935-1937 had laid an 
embargo on the shipment of all munitions, 
arms and implements of war to belligerents; 
however, the acts allowed the selling of all 
indirect war materials, and these had to be 
handled on a “cash and carry” basis. 

President Roosevelt had previously used 
the acts to aid the allies in Europe. In the 
Sino-Japanese, however, he refused to 
invoke the laws to allow China to continue 
arms purchases. Meanwhile Japan already 
surpassing China-in naval strength and 
financial assets, added to its resources by 
taking advantage of American neutrality 
legislation.” Roosevelt was legally required 

to apply the arms embargo to all 
= belligerents. This, however, would have cut 
off munitions shipments to France and Great 
Britain. He chose, therefore, to call 
Congress into special session in November, 
1939, to amend the neutrality laws in favor 
of the European allies. Congress was not yet 
willing to act in regard to Japan so as to 


name Japan as a menace to American 
overseas interests. 

On January 25, 1940 Henry Stimson 
wrote to Judd saying, "On January 26, the 
commercial treaty between the United States 
and Japan will come to an end. It is my 
conviction that prompt measures should then 
be taken by our Government to restrict, by 
such measures as may be appropriate and 
effective, the very substantial aid that Japan 
is receiving through the procurement of 
essential. war materials from the United 
States."®4 Beginning on January 26, 1940, 
Stimson's advice was taken and the United 
States did indeed begin cutting off 
shipments of planes, oil, gasoline, scrap 
iron, and other raw materials to Japan. 
Finally, the National Defense Bill signed 
into law by the President on July 2, 1940 
included a section authorizing the 
withdrawal from export supplies and 
equipment deemed essential for the national 
defense. On the same day the President 
issued the first of a'series of proclamations 
requiring that licenses be secured for the 
export of a whole range of war materials 
crucial to Japan."® . 

In taking this: action against Japan 
Roosevelt acted wholly outside the 
framework of the Neutrality Acts. For the 
Neutrality acts, when invoked, provided that 
in the regulation of exports there must be no 
discrimination between the nation which is 
bombed and the nation which does the 
bombing, between the victim of aggression 
and the nation which had deliberately set 
upon a war of conquest. Judd applauded 
Roosevelt's action jof specifically naming 
Japan an aggressor in China, and was 
gratified with the President's recognition that 
the Neutrality Laws did not allow enough 
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discretion in discriminating against 
aggressors.56 

Throughout 1940 Judd continued to 
argue that the “ultimate cost and danger [of 
inaction against Japan would be] infinitely 
greater than any possible cost and danger 
now." He proclaimed that it "is already very 
late," but on the basis of his long experience 
and knowledge of the Asian people he 
argued that still the United States could stop 
the war “without firing a shot." If the 
United States did not act quickly, however, 
then ultimate war with Japan would be 
"almost inevitable."°7 

Although most audiences were 
sympathetic and visibly moved by Walter 
Judd's passionate oratory, however, few 
people responded to his call for action 
against the Japanese.®8 "To some he was a 
fanatic."©? Judd himself felt that he was "a 
voice crying in the wildemess."70 

Toward the end of 1940 Judd realized 
that Japan, at that late date, could not be 
stopped short of war. Thus, feeling pangs of 
wasted energy and being short of funds, 
Judd decided to limit his speaking activities 
and focus on his medical career. He 
established himself in medical practice in 
Minneapolis and worked as a physician and 
a surgeon from 1941 to 1942. He made this 
decision he said, "not necessarily because 
medicine was his chosen profession, but 
rather because he.sensed the futility of his 
mission in its present form."’! In less than a 
year Judd built up a large and prosperous 
practice.’2 Judd's "limited" speaking 
activities still consisted of four or five local 
engagements per week.” 

It is difficult to evaluate the influence 
that Judd had on policy-making but there is 
sufficient evidence to indicate that it was 


quite significant. Several of his national 
radio broadcasts "particularly those on the 
Town Meeting of the Air program, produced 
marked demonstrations of opinion."74 In 
February of 1941 Reader's Digest published 
Judd's article entitled "Let's Stop Arming 
Japan,” -in which he cited a Gallup Poll 
showing that 82% of the American people 
favored shutting off. war supplies to Japan. 
Also, due to the efforts of Judd and other 
leaders of the American Committee for Non- 
Participation in Japanese Aggression (Price 
Committee) "hundreds of women's clubs, 
church, youth, labor, and business groups ... 
[went] on record in favor of an embargo on 


shipments to Japan."/> In addition, various 


Congressmen read into the Congressional 
Record statements, petitions, and resolutions 
from city and state groups campaigning for 
legislation and/or executive action against 
Japan.76 Also, William E. Daugherty, a 
member of the Special Defense Unit of the 
United States Department of Justice, 
asserted that the “hundreds of so-called 
‘China people' or Americans who have lived 
in China, who established and promoted 
such organizations as the American 
Committee for Non-Participation in 
Japanese Aggression, served as China's most 
important propaganda and pressure 
elements, "77 

Unfortunately, while the general public 
was’ finally awakened and won over, 
American businessmen were not convinced. 
In assessing their views in September 1940, 
Fortune magazine found that 40.1% of 
representative American businessmen still 
favored appeasement of Japan and 
recognition of her claim to a sphere of 
influence, while 35% would let nature take 
its course, and only 19.1% favored an 
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embargo or other meaningful threats of 
force. Thus in the molding of an organized 
vocal opinion demanding that the 
government act against its established trade 
relations, Judd's efforts and that of the Price 
Committee ran counter to business interests, 
but was belatedly successful. 

In spite of business opposition, 
Roosevelt did belately move ahead with 
economic pressure against Japan, and it 
seems reasonable to assume that his action 
was largely due to the constant campaigning 
of Walter Judd and that of the Price 
Committee. 

Shortly thereafter Dr. Walter Judd 
achieved instant fame in the Minneapolis 
area when, on the morning of December 7, 
1941, he told the assembled membership of 
Mayflower Congregational Church, that 
Japan would not hesitate to attack the United 
States, and soon. When the news of Pearl 
Harbor came over the radio that afternoon, 
Judd was regarded as a "minor prophet." 78 
The many speeches which Judd had 
delivered on imminent war with Japan took 
on new mieaning and significance to the 
citizens of Minneapolis. 

Judd's prophecy convinced many of his 
Republican friends that he truly understood 
the Asian world and would be an effective 
wartime Congressman for Minnesota's Fifth 
Congressional District. In the primaries he 
would be running against the popular 
isolationist incumbent Oscar Youngdahl. 
After careful consideration and several 
refusals, Judd finally consented. The 
Minneapolis largest dailies, the Star and the 
Tribune, as well as the labor union’? gave 
him their full support. Judd not only won 
the primary election but went on to victory 
in the general election, as well, winning over 


his Democratic opponent, Dr. Thomas P. 
Ryan, by a majority of nearly two to one.80 
The Christian Science Monitor applauded 
Judd's victory. In electing Judd to high 
office, the Monitor said, "Minnesota has not 
only proved that: she has abandoned 
isolationism for a, broader international 
outlook,... [but] has also made a real 
contribution to American statesmanship."8! 
Judd served as a U.S. Congressman from 
1943 to 1963. 

‘Judd felt that his twenty-year 
congressional career like his earlier crusade 
against trade with Japan was an extension of 
his missionary service in China. He felt that 
he "could do China more good in the 
Congress of the United States than anywhere 
else."82 Accordingly, Ladd says that Judd 
"accepted the offer to run for Congress not 
because his missionary vision had declined 
but in order to enlarge the scope of his 
mission."83 He firmly believed that his 
vocation in life was centered on Christian 
missions even though his temporary secular 
profession was politics. 84 

After Judd took office on January 6, 
1943, his popularity increased so rapidly that 
he became one of the most widely-known 
Congressmen outside his own Minneapolis 
district. Hence he became one of the most 
sought-after speakers, not only for partisan 
Republican rallies, but for civic, religious 
and professional groups. During his 
Congressional days Judd received an 
average of eight invitations a day to speak at 
some function. He turned down nearly 
twenty for every one he accepted but still 
delivered well over one hundred talks a 
year.85 His personality and platform 
performance, whether on the House floor, at 
church gatherings,’ or speaking with a 
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convention of educators, aroused 
considerable comment and debate from both 
his critics and his admirers. When he spoke 
in Congress his colleagues would "crowd the 
floor as for few other speakers."®© Besides 
Speaking in behalf of China, Judd promoted 
global collaboration. Illustrative of the 
respect that he commanded, was the tenpoint 
plan for the treatment of post-war Japan, 
which he outlined in 1943. Judd's 
recommendations became the basis for the 
policies of Douglas MacArthur and the State 
Department.®? 

Judd made one of his most memorable 
speeches before the House of 
Representatives shortly after the end of 
World War II (November 20, 1945). In it he 
pleaded for American aid to China and 
urged the U.S. government to keep the 
American marines in Asia until the Chinese 
Civil War was settled. In this instance, 
however, his advice was not taken. The 
American people were weary of war and 
clamored for the U.S. government to "Bring 
the Boys Home.” 

After the Chinese Communists won 
control of mainland China, Judd promoted 
Support for Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan and 
Campaigned against proposals to admit 
mainland China into the United Nations. 
Besides giving speeches, he appealed to the 
media, writing numerous articles for 
newspapers and magazines. 

From 1950 to 1958 Judd served as the 
U.S. delegate to the World Health 
Organization of the United Nations. In 1957 
he wsa appointed the U.S. Delegate to the 
U.N, and from 1964 to 1970 Judd worked as 
a radio commentator for the program 
"Washington Report" which was sponsored 
by the American Security Council.88 


Although he spoke in Congress as 
zealously as he had preached in China, Tony 
Ladd concludes that Judd's life-time mission 
to influence American policies relative. to 
China were small at best. Because of his 
unwillingness to compromise, and because 
America's growing disillusionment and 
growing hostility toward China, Judd 
increasingly drew criticism from his 
congressional colleagues, from the media, 
and from public opinion.2? He became 
widely regarded as an arch-conservative 
obsessed with a Christian-Anti-Communist 
Crusade, and historians have denounced him 
for creating, or at least contributing to the 
political climate of polarized ideologies that 
characterized the Cold War era.?0 

Now that global ideological 
controversies have dissipated and 
communist regimes are crumbling all 
around, Judd's vision as well as historians 
assessment of his contributions merit a 
reconsideration. Although influence is 
virtually impossible to measure, it seems 
clear from today's perspective that Walter 
Judd deserves a great deal of credit not only 
for his philanthropic work in China, but also 
for his role in promoting sympathy for the 
Chinese people in their war against Japan. 

A study of Judd's Congressional career 
and work with the U.N., which is free from 
ideological controversies awaits further 
study.?! Meanwhile, this paper has tried to 
lay some groundwork by demonstrating that 
Judd was a major force in organizing vocal 
opinion in demanding action against Japan. 
His crusade in this instance at least was 
unrelated to his views about communism, 
and hence can be viewed more 
dispassionately than his efforts in behalf of 
China a decade later. Judd's appeal in the 
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1930s was based on the fundamental 
American tradition of urging Congress and 
the Washington administration to act in 
concert with public opinion by “throwing the 
weight of America's moral and material 
power on the side of law and justice and 
freedom."?2 Although such action came too 
late the lessons learned by the United States 
in dealing with Japanese aggression in China 
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Cross Cultural Musical Processes in the 
Yue-Ju Operatic Traditions 


The Post-World War Il Period of the 50's and 60's to the 
Revival Period of the 80's and 90's 


Lulu Chang 


The two words Yue-ju (BẸ) in 
combination refer to a type of regional 
music-drama embodying music, song, dance 
and acting popular in the southern province 
of Guangdong (R). The performers 
utilize narrative line, sung lyrics and chanted 
prose reflecting musical practices and social 
traditions of the region. 

My presentation will first offer a brief 
review of the religious and folk-tale culture 
in southern China since the 18th century 
from a social and political point of view. 


Early Period 


The religious aspect was a major factor 
in the early development of the Yue-ju. 
Among the most important social occasions 
in the south were the temple fairs. On the 
feastday of the gods, the, people brought in 
drama groups which set up temporary 
bamboo stages before the temple for 
performances that suited a folk-tale 
presentation. Merchants who sought profit 
paid actors to perform because these 
natrative-tales provided opportunity to draw 


crowds and potential buyers. The appeal of 
this song-like narrative-prose led to the 
growth of the regional music-drama and its 
popularity stimulated a rapid growth in 
production. However, the lyric texts that 
survived with music are not thought to 
convey dependable information about 
musicians and their instruments. While 
some folk-tale lyric poems mentioned a 
number of instruments used by the 
musicians of their day, most of them contain 
no descriptions. 

From a political point of view, one of 
the most important turning-points in the 
history of the Yue-ju was the outbreak of the 
Taiping Rebellion in 1850 against the Qing 
monarchy. The acting population who lived 
on boats and travelled along the river played 
a Significant part in the uprising. The 
province of Guangdong saw an unusually 
large number of revolts. It was the home 
province of Dr. Sun Yat-sen who succeeded 
in overthrowing the Qing monarchy in 1911. 
From the earliest times, slogans and 
commentaries on these political 
developments worked their way into some 
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of the Yue-ju song texts. The proximity of 
Guangzhou, the capital of Guangdong, to the 
colony of Hong Kong encouraged the 
growth of a distinctive heritage reflected in 
the Yue-ju. As political and folklore 
elements had dominated the early 
development of the Yue-ju operatic art, this 
rustic musical became viewed as a "low 
form of art". 

When the building of public theaters in 
Guangdong Province began during the 19th 
century, the local companies that were 
formally patronized by rich families went to 
perform in the public theaters. As a result, 
members of the literary class took interest in 
popular actors and helped them compose 
new dramas. The original texts were refined 
and old plays were rearranged and the 
content of the opera was further influenced 
by the developments of the spoken play. 
The simple folk-tale lyrics began to receive 
the attention of serious writers and appear in 
local almanacs, chronicles and histories. 


Japanese Occupation and Post World 
War II Period 


During World War II, under the 
Japanese occupation, the Yue-ju was divided 
into three groups. Each group had its own 
characteristics, reflecting its preference for 
particular stories, subjects and styles. 


1) The Guangzhou Troupe persisted 
with short-scene operas, 

2) The Hongkong Troupe produced the 
most meticulous script. 

3) The Macao Troupe specialized in 
love stories with more dialogue and 
tended to use the colloquial 
language. | 


After World War II, due to commercial 
factors that facilitated the interchange of 
western film techniques and styles in Hong 
Kong, the vogue for particular kinds of 
music and the associated dramas and styles 
of presentations intensified. Various 
instruments were used to accompany songs 
and to provide interlude or bridge passages 
between lines of songs and action. The 
music followed the rhythmic and semantic 
divisions of the lyrics. 

In the 50's and 60's the colony of Hong 
Kong was filled with people coming from 
mainland China to' resettle because of 
political movements within China. The Yue- 
ju entered into a phase which in many ways 
reflected the changes in society. There was 
during this period a great distance between 
dramatists with broad intellectual 
experiences and those that were more 
pragmatic, portraying rural living. This 
resulted in a vital difference in attitudes and 
tastes in entertainment. The distinction 
between the classes of society influenced the 
style of performance. Even though Buddhist 
and Daoist deities laid the foundation of the 
Yue-ju characteristics, the Arabian Nights 
fantasies added new elements to the Yue-ju 
themes. The adaptation of the Thief of 
Bagdad into Ma Shi-zeng’s Prince of 
Thieves with flying carpet and crystal ball 
reflected the fact that the Hong Kong Yue-Ju 
had been an "open system" drawing 
influences from forei gn cultures, 

Although the sung dialogue of the 
mythological or folk-tale often unfolded in 
an earth-bound or ‘rustic setting, the 
supernatural aspect of the folk-tale literature 
always served as a communal gesture of 
gratitude to gods and: spirits. Obviously, 
superstition was prevalent in everyday life. 
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The plays often dealt with themes relating to 
deities and immortal beings. This influence 
brought about an allegorical element, e.g. 
human vs. supernatural, good vs. evil, and 
an appeal to the audiences’ own experiences 
and anxieties. Consequently one might 
contrast the neglect of the fairy-tale element 
with an intense ritual and religious interest 
in allegorical explication of the Yue-ju. For 
those who considered that great works of art 
appealed to deeply-felt human needs and 
experiences, the simple folk-tale fable has 
been seen as a means for conveying a deeper 
meaning. 


Musical References 


‘The musical style of the Yue-ju singing 
has been classified as Bang-huang E). 
Bang may be an introduction passage with 
slow, moderate or vivace tempo. Huang is a 
melodic passage and may also be in different 
sections of varied tempo. The structure of 
the verse-line can be in a 2,2,3, or 3,3,4, 
phrase group. In between the 2,3, groups, 
additional words may be inserted in the text. 

The classification of singing voices is 
based on the role-play system. The main 
character types may be categorized as the 
leading military character, Wu-sheng (RÆ), 


the young leading male, Xiao-sheng (/]\45), | 


the leading female, Hua-dan (468), the 
secondary female, sub Hua-dan, the clown 
Chou-sheng (HŒ) and the civil or military 
official, Wen Wu-sheng (X RÆ). This role- 
play system is referred to as the "Six Pillars" 
Classification of the Yue-ju . Following the 
above six standard categories of characters, 
the style of vocalization may be divided into 
three types: 


1) Da-hou (KHR) represents a forceful 
voice, a deep broad tone for the Wu- 
sheng part or martial role. 

2) Ping-hou (34) is a thick and rich 
baritone for young male characters. 

3) Zi-hou (-~-W&) is a clear soprano or 
falsetto voice for the female role. 


Singing and the musical 
accompaniment play a significant part of the 
Yue-ju drama. The music tends more to 
characterize the genre. Certain tunes are 
always used to set the mood for a certain 
Situation in the play. For instance, during 
the love scene a specific set of songs is 
introduced by the same basic musical 
accompaniment. To preclude monotony 
however, the main actor and actress, 
together with his or her permanent group of 
musicians, performed with a different style 
of interpretation for each play; the audience 
thus enjoyed new musical features presented 
within the common basic pattern. Therefore 
the presentation of different plays introduced 
new variety into the otherwise uniform set of 
melodic patterns. 

Aria songs make up a significant 
component of the Yue-ju. Owing to the 
numerous changes in the rhythm, smooth 
interludes or transitions are inserted between 
voice and instrumental sections. These 
passages may precede or follow an aria; 
some of them may occur within an aria, even 
the words of a single line. The musicians 
know how to play every musical interlude 
simply by looking at the names of the 
different tune titles or gu-pai. No score is 
required and the tune titles are indicated on 
the text. Major dramatic high-points have 
their lyrics and music written down, but 
famous actors or actresses are allowed to 
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improvize and sing as long as they highlight 
the drama. 

Among the popular instruments in the 
orchestra are the struck dulcimer yang-gin, 
and the pipa or lute. The string instruments 
consist of the two-string lute and the large, 
medium and small lutes. The guan, or 
woodwinds include the vertical and 
horizontal flutes. The percussive 
instruments comprise drums of various sizes 
together with the clappers and gongs. 


Playwrights, performers and 
Performances 


Identities of the playwrights are 
unknown due to the lack of respect accorded 
them by high society. Often the plays were 
printed or circulated among the acting world 
in manuscript form. It was only when 
audiences developed a taste for longer and 
developed plots that the need for libretti 
arose. The art of writing for the Yue-ju 
theater was to infuse poetic language with 
elements appealing to the populace-stock 
character types from different social strata, 
to simulate a recognizable part of life. 

Du to the popularity of western movies 
and television films in the 60's interest in the 
Yue-ju declined in Hong Kong. The revival 
period of the 70's marked the appearance of 
Jing-ju or Peking opera techniques on the 
Yue-ju stage. The bright costumes were 
replaced by silk embroidered robes. Each 
step on-stage and each movement notated in 
the score was to be strictly adhered to 
following the set choreography of the Jing- 
ju repertoire. 

More than any other form of Chinese 
operatic tradition, Yue-ju in Hong Kong has 
been influenced by a mixture of cultures 


since the Post-World War II period. 
Theater-goers have left written anecdotes, 
memoirs and personal comments on 
theatrical performances. These collected 
quotations relating to actors, actresses, 
musicians and their activities became part of 
the unique social history of Hong Kong. | 
To illustrate the changing social ` 
background and the. numerous influences, 
both foreign and cross-regional, the works of 
the following people may be considered. 

1) Ma Shi-zeng ($8049), was a superb 
all-round performer of the pre-war 
period. His.singing style became 
well known as the Maqiang or Ma 
style. His film career started in 
1935. Most of the films made 
before the war were adaptations of 
his opera performances on stage. 
Founder of the Zhonglian Film Co., 
he performed in some of its classic 
productions) which were the 
portrayals ofthe vibrant contradic- 
tions in ‘the human spirit. He 
married the famous Hua-dan Hong 
Xian-nu, whose ultimate singing 
style and expressions were the result 
of Ma's training. 

2) Tang Di-sheng (FÆ), a librettist, 
script writer, and screen director, 
became established as the foremost 
librettist of the Yue-ju in Hong Kong 
during World War II. He could 
bring several actors on-stage to sing 
together for ai certain desired effect, 
a technique not commonly used on 
the Yue-ju stage. Most of Tang's . 
work were adapted for the screen. 
He formed. a long working 
association with Bai Xue-xian and 
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Ren Jian-hui, the two greatest Yue- 
ju singers of their day. | 

Ren Jian-hui (AKE), a talented 
male impersonator, was born in 
Guangzhou in 1912. After World 
War II she moved to Hong Kong 
where. she began a long partnership 
with Bai Xue-xian, the famous 
female role actress. The two of 


. them have been regarded as the 


ideal couple on stage and their 


‘performances are seen as classical 


pieces of the Yue-ju. Ren trained 
and supported many innovative 
performers. She has 300 films to 
her credit. Her last film, Tragedy of 
a Poet King (1968), not only 
enjoyed the longest run but also 
broke box office records. She had 
enormous support from the common 
people. Having a quality that was 
rare even in male actors, she knew 
how to play a man in love with an 
outstanding technique and ordinary 
women took her as their prince. 

Bai Xue-xian (fl), an 
outstanding female role actress, was 
born in Guangzhou in 1930. She 
made her impact during the second 
World War and has been acclaimed 
as the most inspiring actress since 
the 50's. She characterized herself 
in a traditional female role with 
modern liveliness, portraying the 


roles of historical heroine, gentle . 


mother, forsaken wife, comical 
character and others. She pioneered 
in improving the vocal technique 
and refining the style of singing. In 
1956 Ren and Bai formed the Xian 
Feng Ming (fi) Opera Com- 


pany. The two performed as the 
most prominent team in many 
leading roles throughout southeast 
Asia until their retirement in 1968. _ 
5) Long Jian-sheng ERIZE), and Mei 

_Xue-shi (2324) were both bom in 
Hong Kong in the 50's and joined 
the Xian Feng Ming Opera 
Company in their early teens. In 
1968 the young stars performed with 
their maestros Ren.and Bai in a new 
company known as Chu Feng Ming 
( HERB ) or Young Feng Ming. 
Their versatile and artistic per- 
formances gave the Yue-ju a new 
image on stage, i.e. that of a 
regional opera having an impact on 
the alien musico-theatrical culture 
of Hong Kong. Their company 
continued to perform successfully in 
Hong Kong and abroad in the 70's, a 
period when western style concerts 
captured the general audience. 
More important was their absorption 
of the Northern Jing-ju and western 
film techniques into a rustic-colonial 
theatrical culture. 


The above actresses of the Yue-ju stage 
conveyed the rustic innocence of the folk- 
tale by introducing new interpretations and 
techniques. They transformed old plays into 
masterpieces. Three works now known as 
the "classics" have been chosen to exemplify 


their significant contributions. The plots can 


be briefly summarized as follows: 


1) Historical: The Loyal Princess, Di 
Nu Hua, (tte) portraying the last 
princess of the Ming dynasty who 
sacrificed herself for the escape of 
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her brother. 

2) Romantic: Story of the Purple 
Hairpin, Zi Chai-jian GSR), 
depicting the love between a sing- 
song girl and a poverty stricken 
scholar who later abandoned her 
after he passed the imperial exam 
for a high post. 

3) Mythological: The Peony Flower 
Pagoda, Mo Dan-ting, (HFE), 
based on the Jing-ju (FË) play 
Dream of the Lotus Garden, an 
imaginery legend with supernatural 
beings. 


From the folk-tale element which 
presented basic allegories in the early stages 
of its history, the purpose of the Yue-ju was 
always to instruct and amuse simulta- 
neously. The challenge of changing texts 
and rapid shifting of styles of performance 
developed a new driving force for constant 
improvement. . 

As an art form, the Yue-ju remains as 
popular in today's Hong Kong as it was in 
the past. In spite of competing forms of 
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Jung's Collective Unconscious 
and Alaya- Vijfiana ! 


Hoyu Ishida 


Carl Gustay Jung (1875-1961), the 
originator of analytical psychology, was 
born in Kesswil, Switzerland, studied 
medicine in Basel and then became an 
assistant in psychiatry at Zurich, interrupting 
his stay there to visit and study under Pierre 
Janet in Paris. He was also a student of 
Eugen Bleuler and became Freud's friend 
and collaborator for a few years, after 
having been influenced by his writings. He 
became the first president of the 
International Psychoanalytic Society in 
1911. In 1914 he broke with Freud, 
founding his own school of analytical 
psychology. Jung's earlier studies of 
association tests and of dementia praecox 
were followed by attempts to classify types 
of personality. Gradually he developed a 
theory of the collective unconscious and 
applied that theory to the study of culture, 
especially mythology and religion. Jung's 
theory of the collective unconscious and its 
application to social forms is probably his 
most significant contribution. However the 
question still remains whether this collective 
unconscious exists since it cannot be 
demonstrated by direct observation or 
experiment. This essay will examine Jung's 


theory of the collective unconscious and 
compare it to the doctrine of a Buddhist 
school — Yogdacara. It is this author's 
contention that there are commonalities and 
elements of universality in and between 


-these two perspectives. 


In his Two Essays on Analytical 
Psychology, Carl Jung asserts: 


There are present in every individual, 

besides his personal memories, the great 

"primordial" images, as Jacob 

Burckhardt once aptly called them, the 

inherited possibilities of human 

imagination as it was from time 
immemorial. The fact of. this 
inheritance explains the truly amazing 
phenomenon that certain motifs from 
myths and legends! repeat themselves 

the world over in identical forms. 

Jung further clarifies the idea of 
"primordial" images by stating that they do 
not belong to the domain of personal 
memory but to the "secrets of the mental 
history of mankind." ‘Although Jung does 
not scientifically demonstrate the existence 
or "secrets" of these i images, he is convinced 
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of the existence of the underlying collective 
unconscious from the fact that his mental 
patients "reproduce the same images and 
associations that are known to us from the 
old texts." Jung then deals with the 
manifestations of a deeper layer of the 
unconscious where the primordial images 
common to humanity lie sleeping. He 
named these images or motifs "archetypes"? 
or “dominants” of the unconscious. 

According to Jung, there are two layers 
in the unconscious: a personal unconscious 
and an impersonal or transpersonal 
unconscious, the latter he named the 
collective unconscious, for "it is detached 
from anything personal and is common to all 
men, since its contents can be found 
everywhere, which is naturally not the case 
with the personal contents."* The personal 
unconscious consists of those associated 
webs of ideas and emotions, that Jung 
named complexes, which have been 
repressed from consciousness because they 
were too painful to acknowledge. Personal 
unconscious also includes those perceptions 
of reality which have never forced their way 
into consciousness. Complexes, then, 
consist of “lost memories, painful ideas that 
are repressed (i.e., forgotten on purpose), 
subliminal perceptions, by which are meant 
sense-perceptions that were not strong 
enough to reach consciousness, and finally, 
contents that are not yet ripe for 
consciousness."> Each individual's personal 
unconscious is thus to some extent 
explicable in terms of his or her own life 
history. But even the personal unconscious, 
however, has features which are common to 
every individual and are not derived from 
individual personal history. 

Jung's personality theory differentiates 


between the "persona" and the "shadow."® 
The “persona” is the socially accepted and 


-socially imposed mask behind which dwells 


the true ego. The existence of such a mask: 
is an unavoidable necessity. However the 
ego can fail to achieve self-realization either 
by identifying too strongly with its 
"persona" or by not developing an adequate 
“persona” at all. The counterpoint to this 
accepted and exposed part of the personality 
is the shadow, the rejected and usually 
repressed set of desires, emotions and 
attitudes that we personify in dreams as 
unpleasant or hostile figures. Untouched by 
the process of maturation or education, the 
shadow is essentially infantile. The inability 
or unwillingness to acknowledge one's 
shadow side is always a potential danger to 
the personality, for the unacknowledged and 
unrecognized shadow is stronger and more 
perverse than the recognized and accepted 
shadow. 

Every individual has a shadow, since it 
is the product of what his or her particular 
consciousness has repressed. The shadow is 
part of the personal unconscious. However, 
in addition to the shadow in the personal 
unconscious is found another major force, 
the image, which constitutes the feminine in 
a man ("anima") or the masculine in a 
woman ("animus"). According to Jung, the 
character of the "anima" is not determined 
by a man’s private history, as the character 
of the shadow is, rather it is determined by 
how the opposite sex is perceived or 
misperceived. The "anima", then, is an 
inherited collective image of woman as 
such. Thus, what matters to the child is not 
merely how his mother treats him, as Freud 
emphasized. Rather his experience with the 
mother is determined both by his mother's 
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actual behavior and by the way his "anima" 
affects his view of and feeling about her. 
Jung, therefore, connected the "anima" with 
the function of feeling, and the "animus" 
with that of thinking, because he assumed 
that thinking is more likely to be dominant 
in the man, feeling in the woman. 

The “anima” and "animus" belong to the 
collective unconscious of humankind, along 
with "persona" and shadow. They are 
among the "archetypes" or inherited 
tendencies of psychic functioning contained 
in the collective unconscious. Hence, 
although the personal unconscious also has 
features which are common to every 
individual and are not necessarily derived 
from his or her personal history, it also 
consists of individual personal complexes. 
On the other hand, the transpersonal or 
collective unconscious is always common to 
all humans, and impersonal as far as his or 
her personal history is concerned. All 
persons share in their unconscious the same 
universal ideas. ; 

In order to expound the existence of the 
collective unconscious, Jung uses the 
example of the idea of the conservation of 
energy. Robert Mayer, a physician, 
propounded this idea. The idea, however, 
was not strictly speaking unique to or 
created by Mayer. "Nor did it come into 
being through the fusion of ideas or 
scientific hypotheses then extant, but grew 
in its creator like a plant."? Helem in his 
book on energetics expresses the view that 
"Robert Mayer's new idea...belongs to those 
intuitively apprehended ideas which, arising 
in other realms of a spiritual nature, as it 
were take possession of the mind and 
compel it to reshape the traditional 
conceptions in their likeness."® Answering 
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this tendency, Jung concludes that the idea 
of energy and its conservation "must be a 
primordial image that was dormant in the 
collective unconscious." He then claims that 
“such a conclusion naturally obliges us to 
prove that a primordial image of this kind 
really did exist in the mental history of 
mankind and was operative through the 
ages."? | 

Another example for examining Jung's 
collective unconscious is the fear of reptiles 
that some people have. Why do many 
people fear of reptiles or at least feel 
uncomfortable with! them? Jung would 
answer that such a fear of reptiles was a 
primordial image, dormant in the collective 
unconscious since ancient times when the 
reptiles were much bigger and stronger than 
humans and humans were clearly physically 
inferior. Thus the fear of reptiles in ancient 
times has been kept in the collective 
unconscious of humankind as a primordial 
image throughout the ages. Therefore, 
although the ancient reptiles have 
disappeared from the earth, humans still 
unconsciously remember this fear. Because 
this primordial image is in the unconscious, 
many people still fear reptiles. 

The doctrines: of Yogdcara (Yoga 
Practice) or Vijtananvada (Teaching of 
Consciousness) appeared first in several 
Sutras about 300 A.D.: the Avatamsaka, the 
Sandkinirmocana, and the Lankavatara. 
The earliest Vijidnavadin treatises are 
attributed to Maitreyanatha, who inspired 
the two- brothers Asanga and Vasubandhu 
(circa fourth century) who commented on 
his treatises and brought the school to its 
definitive form. The Sautrantikas, an early 
Buddhist sect, maintained that the effects of 
deeds are transmitted as a series of "seeds" 
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until they ripen. The Yogaedra school 
named this stream of "seeds" the store or 
foundation consciousness (Glaya-vijitana)® 
— the eighth consciousness — which 
appears the same as Jung's collective 
unconscious. The Yogacara school treated 
the . seventh consciousness (manas 
responsible for sense or ego or "I" and 
"mine") as a defiled consciousness 
intermediated between the Glaya-vijfiadna 
and the six sense consciousnesses. _ 

According to the Yogacara school, 
sentient beings possess eight distinct 
consciousnesses: visual consciousness 
(eyes), auditory consciousness (ears), odor 
consciousness (nose), taste consciousness 
(tongue), touch consciousness (body), sense- 
center consciousness (mind, for the 
perceiving of ideas), manas consciousness"! 
(a more subtle "mental" consciousness 
which has the function of reception and 
disposition of the data from the above six 
consciousnesses by which one becomes 
conscious of one's self), and finally the store 
consciousness (@laya which is not a separate 
or active consciousness since it is not 
conscious of anything — it is unconscious). 
Alaya is the receptacle for the various 
dispositions and habits, the energies of the 
other consciousnesses. These dispositions 
and habit-energies are planted or kept in 
alaya as seeds -— bijas. 

The traditional Buddhist schools of 
India before the Yogacara school, proposed 
theories admitting, though not explicitly, the 
existence of adlaya. The sub-conscious 
element or bhavanga-vijiana (underlying 
factors of existence) is considered the 
persisting element underneath the ordinary 
six kinds of consciousness. It should be 
noted that, as the fundamental Buddhist 


principle of “non-self™ (anatman) admits of 
no permanent self presiding over or within 
an individual being, the -subjective 
personality which continues in the causal 
circle is often overlooked. To, avoid this, the 
proposition admitting some permanent 
element within the self was established. 
Asanga (4th cent. A.C.), a great authority of _ 
the Yogacara school, proposed for the first 
time, from the Buddhist standpoint of "non- — 
self," the existence of alaya-vijitana, the 
subject in the cycle of births and deaths- 
(samsara). Based upon the teaching of the 
Mahayana-abhidharma Sitra, and the 
Sandhinirnocana Siitra, he composed 
treatises, such as the Prakaranaryavaca- 
Sastra and the Mahayanasangraha-sastra, 
arguing that the persisting element within 
each individual is represented as alaya- 
vijia@na or a basic consciousness. His 
theory was further studied by his younger 
brother Vasubandhu who systematized it in 
the Vijfiapti-matrata-trimsika. This treatise 
developed the nature of alaya-vijfiana in its 
full form. About 200 years later, 
Dharmapala expounded this theory in 
detail in his vijfiapti-matrata-siddhi-Sastra, 
thus giving a further clarification of 
the characteristics of alaya-vijfiana 
consciousness.!2 

While alaya-vijfiana is inactive, the 
other seven consciousnesses are active. In. 
actuality the store consciousness is 
unconscious, while the other seven are 
conscious — that is, aware of objects. 
Stanley Weinstein claims in his The Alaya- 
vijñäna in Early Yogacara Buddhism — A 
Comparison of Its Meaning in the 
Samdhinirmocana-sutra and the Vijitapti- 
matrata-siddhi of Dharmapala that "this 
consciousness is the most essential part of 
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the sentient being, and constitutes the 
transmigratory bond linking one rebirth to 
the next."!3 The store consciousness, 
however, is not a substance like the 
Upanisadic atman (self). Rather it is a 
Series of seeds, each momentary, each 
giving rise to its successor. It contains not 
only defiled seeds, but also pure dharmas 
(conditioning elements of existence) which 
somewhat mysteriously emanate from the 
pure Dharma- realm to imbue living things 
with virtue.!4 As a person progresses toward 
enlightenment, the defilements are gradually 
eliminated and displaced by undefiled 
dharmas until finally there occurs a 
transformation of the personality-base. 

In the store consciousness, every act or 
deed of the individual is kept. and stored, 
even though one forgets them. Things done 
unconsciously and thus with no possibility 
of being remembered are also stored in the 
alaya. Even things that happened before 
birth into this life are kept in the alaya, 
according to the doctrine. The causal factor 
of that which is stored is karma, which 
consists of three actions: physical deeds, 
words and thought. Hence, whatever one 
does, speaks, or thinks, regardless of one's 
consciousness, is stored in the alaya 
consciousness. Among these three deeds, 
thought is the most important karma in the 
Buddhist teaching, since it is the original 
form of other deeds. Because of the nature 
of existence, the independent and 
interrelational relationship of things or 
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pratitya-samutpada, the individual karma, 
family or racial karma, and cosmic karma 
are all stored together in the @laya 
consciousness. | 

According to Yogacara doctrine, for 
example, the fear of reptiles that people had 
in ancient times has been stored or kept in 
the alaya consciousness throughout the 
human race collectively. Therefore, people 
still feel uneasy when they see reptiles. In 
this interpretation of the fear of reptiles, we 
see a similarity between Jung's collective 
unconscious and the Buddhist dlaya 
consciousness. Both refer to the deeper 
layers of unconscious, There are, however, 
differences between ‘the two. While the 
alaya consciousness ' is an inactive store 
house of the individual, the collective 
unconscious is : impersonal and 
transpersonal. The difference is derived 
from the different personality structures of 
these theories. ‘While the Glaya 
consciousness was! elaborated for the 
purpose of attaining ‘enlightenment by the 
Yogacaras, the collective unconscious was 
expounded as a result of Jung's work on the 
nature of the human personality. In terms of 
scientific demonstration, neither the 
collective unconscious nor the store 
consciousness can be demonstrated. Even 
so Jung and the Yogacaras, without direct 
contact, seem to have acknowledged the 
same or similar idea of the unconscious that 
exists collectively ;and universally in 
humankind. | 
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l C. G. Jung, Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, tr. R.F.C. Hull (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1972), p. 65. 

2 Ibid., p. 65. 

3 Jung defines the archetype in Civilization in Transition, CW 10, par, 847 that its concept "i 
derived from the repeated observation that, for instance, the myths and fairy-tales of di 
literature contain definite motifs which crop up everywhere. We meet these same motifs in the 
fantasies, dreams, deliria, and delusions of individuals living today. These typical images and 
associations are what I call archetypal ideas." 

4 Two Essays, Op. cit., p. 66. 

5 Ibid., p. 66. 

6 Jung says that the personal unconscious corresponds to the figure of the shadow so frequently met 
with in dreams. Ibid., p. 66. 

17 Ibid., p. 67. 

8 Ibid., p. 68. 

? Ibid., p. 68. 

10 Alaya-vijfiana is translated as the store-consciousness by Junjiro Takakusa in The Essentials of 

Buddhist Philosophy and by Edward J. Thomas in The History of Buddhist Thought, as the 

storehouse consciousness by A.L. Basham in The Buddhist Tradition and by Mark A. Ehman in 

Buddhism, as Recepticle-consciousness by Stanley Weinstein, and as All-Conserving Soul by D.T. 

Suzuki in Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism. 

See "The Lankavatara Sutra” by Mark A. Ehman in Buddhism, ed. Charles S. Prebish (University 

Park: The Pennsylvania University Press, 1975), p. 113. “The manas is composed of two powers, 

aklista and klista (nonpassionate and passionate). The nonpassionate power is the faculty which 

allows his manas to make correct judgements, to rise above the concerns of the senses, and to will 
what is good. The passionate power, on the other eae is the tacaky which fosters a false view of 
the self, egoism, attachment to self and ignorance." 

12 See “"Alaya-vijfidna” in Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, ed. by G.P. Malalasekera (Ceylon: The 
Government of Ceylon, 1961), pp. 382-388. | 

13 In the Transactions of International Conference of Orientalists in Japan, No. III 1958, p. 48. 

14 There is a controversy over the nature of Glaya-vijidna, whether it is pure or not. 
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World War One in Micronesia: 
Participation and Results 


Dirk A. Ballendorf, Frank P. King, Gerald W. Berkley 
and George J. Boughton 1 


Introduction 


This year, 1994, marks. the 75th 
anniversary of the end of World War One. 
On 28 June 1919 the Treaty of Versailles 
became official. All over the world 
commemorative activities are taking place 
with subdued, but sincere, ceremony. In the 
United States, Chicago was the official 
‘commemorative city and many of the more 
than 90,000 living American veterans of 
Struggle gathered to remember. In 
Micronesia the anniversary went largely 
unremembered, except at Guam, where the 
Germans lost their cruiser SMS Cormoran 
on 7 April 1917. She was feted in a brief 
ceremony at her watery grave in Apra 
Harbor. Japan's arrival in Micronesia was 
part of WWI, and this was remembered with 
a special art exhibit at the CAHA galleries in 
` Agana on 1 October 1993. . 


Spectacle of the War 
The shock of WWI was indeed great: 


which is why it is sometimes still called "the 
Great War." No one anticipated how costly 


it would be in terms of civilian and military 
casualties, loss of goods, destruction of 
resources, and the cost in dollars, pounds, 
francs, marks, and dozens of other 
currencies. 

There was indeed a shock after the war 
when the Europeans realized that the United 
States for the first time became the "great 
creditor nation" of the world, and that the 
centers of the world economy had shifted 
irreversibly from London, Berlin, and Paris, 
to New York, Chicago, and Washington, 
D.C. 

And the shock of the war created its own 
shock: the Russian Revolution; a revolution 
so strange that a Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic emerged. A new form of 
government, or so it looked at the time, and 
a new economic system; a new philosophy. 
And all of these changes looked contagious. 
It was the revolution that looked like it 
might spread from Russia to eastern Europe; 
to Germany; to the rest of the world. 
Communism was much scarier than any 
pestilence. Capitalism and liberal 
democratic governments in many places 
looked sick in the years right after the Great 
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War. 

But during the war, there was still 
optimism and visions and dreams for a better 
world. It was a time for progressive change 
as an adequate response to a smoldering 
world. To warn people, the villains of the 
future were numerous enough: authoritarian 
monarchies, especially the kind that 
suppressed nationalist groups. There were 
imperialism and colonialism, and economic 
nationalism of the sort that made people 
beggars. There was international anarchy, 
and there were secret alliances, and the lack 
of international cooperation; and, not the 
least, there was militarism of the sort that 
meant never-ending arms-races and the 
development of ever more destructive 
weapons. The “war to end all wars." The 
war to make the world "safe for democracy." 
That was World War One. 


Impact on the Pacific 


What -were some of the progressive, 
positive ideas that came out of WWI? There 
were President Wilson's fourteen points; the 
outline of the liberal blueprint for foreign 
affairs during the twentieth century.2 There 
was the League of Nations — the really 
great dream — to advance international 
cooperation, peace, prosperity, and security. 
The impacts of this progressive thinking on 
the Pacific and Micronesia were that Guam 
and the Philippines were exempted by the 
U.S. from any change in status, although 
even by 1919 an increasing number of 
average Americans were convinced the 
Philippines could and should be liberated 
from American control and set free. 

Only the territories and colonies of the 
losers of WWI were to become part of the 


"New Order." Japan, which was a minor 
partner of the Allies in WWI, got as 
mandates all the German islands north of the 
equator. in the Western Pacific. Except for 
Guam and Kiribati (the Gilbert Islands), all 
of the islands of the Marianas, Marshalls and 
Carolines became Japanese Mandates. . 
Nauru and Kaiserwilhelmsland (better 
known as New Guinea and the Bismarck 
Archipelago) became ‘Australian Mandates. 
German Samoa became a New Zealand 
Mandate. In fact, all of these islands were 
classified as "Class C. Mandates,” which 
meant they were on the fast road to nowhere. 
According to Article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the mandates areas 
were "inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under strenuous 
conditions of the modern world." The 
Covenant promised that "the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization."4 | Later, the Covenant 
stated that the islands "owing to the 
sparseness of their population, or their small 
size, or their remoteness to the centers of 
civilization, or their geographical 
[location]... can be best administered under 
the laws of the Mandatory as integral 
portions of its territory, subject to the 
safeguards above-mentioned in the interest 
of the indigenous population."> This 
however, was not to be the case; there were 
no safeguards, In the: Japanese mandates, 
Japanese, Okinawan, and Korean 


_immigrants eventually outnumbered locals | 


by about two to one by 1940. 


Micronesian Participation 


The guns of August 1914 in Europe 
were hardly heard in Micronesia. Except for 
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cable flashes to the German colonial offices 
in the district centers at Jaluit in the 
Marshalls; Kolonia, Pohnpei; the Truk 
Lagoon; Colonia, Yap; and Saipan in the 
Marianas, most island residents were 
unaware that the war ever started. At Guam, 
the German cruiser SMS Cormoran was 
blown up in Apra Harbor on 7 April by her 
captain Adelbert Zuckshwerdt with the loss 
of nine crewmen. The Cormoran had come 
to Guam more than two years before seeking 
refuge from the pursuing Japanese. 

Under secret agreements with the 
British, Japanese Imperial Naval forces 
Swept through Micronesia during three 
weeks in October 1914, and occupied all the 
island centers, interned the German 
colonials, and seized their property. Japan 
announced to the world only the capture of 
tiny Jaluit Atoll. President Wilson, 
reportedly, was furious over the Japanese 
coup, which got them islands astride the 
Strategic routes to the Philippines and 
China.6 American Guam now sat in the 
middle of a veritable "Japanese Lake.” 
When the war ended, the Versailles Peace 
Conference and subsequent treaty awarded 
the islands of Micronesia to Japan. The 
british supported this claim since the 
Japanese had assisted them with naval 
support in the region, as well as in the 
Mediterranean, during the great struggle 
which had been dubbed "the war to end all 
wars.” 

The United States refused to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles until the Japanese 
agreed to administer the islands of 
Micronesia under the "class C" mandate of 
the League of Nations. This the Japanese 
willingly did, as it solidified their claim to 
the islands, as well as provided international 


recognition for them as an "arrived world 
power." 

The Micronesians themselves had 
nothing to do with the causes, and little to do 
with the conduct of World War One. 
Nevertheless, the war was an epochal 
turning point in the islands’ history. 
Although the German governor, Rudolph 
von Bennigson, surreridered his sword to the 
British in New Guinea in September, the 
Japanese nonetheless captured and held all 
the islands north of the equator in the 
following month. The German colonial 
officers were rounded-up and sent back to 
Germany. 

A few Micronesians were eye-witnesses 
to the Japanese takeover. Pete Ada was a 
child on Saipan when the Japanese arrived 
there in October 1914. "They came ashore 
at Garapan, and they had these nice, white 
uniforms,” he recalled. "The Germans had 
dark blue uniforms, and one of them took off 
his sword and handed it over to one of the 
Japanese. Afterwards, all of us children 
were given rice candy by the celebrating 
Japanese officers."? In Koror, the situation 
was similar. Lomisang, later to become the 
Reklai in Palau, racalled that "the Japanese 
imprisoned a few of the Germans and 
intended to execute them, but some Japanese 
civilians intervened and convinced the naval 
officials not to do that."® In all the seizure 
activities, the only casualty the Japanese 
sustained was one sailor who broke his leg 
in the boiler room aboard his’ ship.? The 
occupation was swift and complete, and 
within one month, all German holdings in 
the Pacific were lost forever. 

News of the war between Austria and 
Serbia came to the German East Asiatic 
naval commander Grand Admiral 
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Maximilian Graf von Spee at Chuuk (Truk), 
where he was visiting on 7 July 1914, 
aboard the battle cruisers SMS Scharnhorst 
and SMS Gneisenau. Some ten days later 
von Spee arrived at Pohnpei where he 
received telegrams from his naval 
headquarters at Tsingtao, China, advising of 
the continuing hostilities. On 6 August, he 
made his way to Pagan in the Marianas 
which was the emergency prearranged 
rendezvous point for the fleet. Von Spee 
then left for Eniwetok in the Marshalls 
where he refueled and started out across the 
Pacific. He defeated a British force off 
Chile before rounding Cape Horn and 
proceeding up the coast of South America 
where he met a superior force at the 
Falklands and was defeated. Von Spee went 
down with the Scharnhorst. 10 

From the Marshalls, von Spee sent the 
SMS Emden to the Indian Ocean and the 
SMS Cormoran to Yap and New Guinea to 
harass the British. Both ships were 
eventually captured, the Cormoran being 
interned at neutral Guam for more than two 
years by Governor William J. Maxwell. 
When, on 6 April 1917, news was flashed 
that America had entered the war, Governor 
Roy C. Smith ordered the Cormoran to 
surrender, but her captain scuttled her 
instead. The first shot fired by Americans in 
WWI was fired at Guam by Marine corporal 
Michael B. Chockie during the sinking of 
the Cormoran, thus making him something 
of a celebrity for the rest of his life. The 
German Cable station at Yap, considered to 
be a prize since it linked the Pacific with 
Europe, was immediately seized by the 
Japanese who set to improving its capacity 
to an even greater extent.!! Essentially, this 
was the extent of the combat action in 


Micronesia. 
Results 


President Wilson refused to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles until the Japanese 
agreed to administer -he islands under the 
League of Nations mandate. Since the 
League provided for 20 onsite inspections 
by the signatory powers, the mandate was, in 
effect, a transfer of Micronesia completely 
to Japanese control. In 1920 a civilian 
administration was established, called the 
Nan'yo Cho (South S2as Bureau), with its 
capital at Koror, Palas. Schools and public 
health facilities were established throughout 
the islands. Three years of education were 
compulsory with an additional two years for 
selected promising students in the district 
centers at Saipan, Palau, Yap, Pohnpei and 
Jaluit.12 Hospitals were constructed and all 
Micronesians were immunized against some 
diseases.!3 Industry was developed. 
Fisheries were lucrative and many 
Micronesians participated in this activity. 
Agriculture was developed; sugar in the 
Marianas, truck crops and varieties of fruits 
elsewhere. Phosphate mining was 
conducted at Angaur, Rota, and Fais. For 
the first time more than half of the 
Micronesians became -unctionally literate in 
the language of their colonizers. Public 
health conditions and standards improved, 
and there was near full employment on 
many islands. 14 

So, what was accomplished: A stately 
departure from past colonial policies, or a 
new face for colonialism? A new face to be 
sure. But, behind the mask there were some 
new realities. The Great Powers 
acknowledged that colonialism was not a 
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political or economic system without end. 
The Mandate system had behind it the 
principles of accountability and self- 
determination.!5 The administering 
authorities were supposed to prepare the 
people for self-determination and the 
exercise of all the rights and responsibilities 
contained in freedom as “a scared trust." 
= It didn't happen, at least not in the 
western Pacific. But principles are powerful 
and enduring. - People and governments 
“move towards justice most of the time. 
Josephus Daniels, one of Woodrow Wilson's 
close associates, once said: "They say 
Wilson has blundered. Perhaps he has, but I 
notice he usually blunders forward. 16 

This was true of many of the visionaries 
of the WWI era. The great legal scholars 
who dreamed of international justice, the 
great liberals who dreamed of the happy 
family of all human beings, the oppressed 
visicnaries of the colonial world who 
dreamed and believed that it was the destiny 
of historically self-conscious peoples to 
attain self-government; they were all to be 
disappointed. But, they fell; stumbled 
forward. | 


Benefits for the Western Pacific 


There were some positive results of 
WWI in Micronesia, and in this time of the 
75th anniversary of the event, these should 
be recognized over the darker sides. The 
Japanese brought education and modern 
public health practices to the islands and 


initiated development that brought the 
Micronesian people further into the modern 
world. Japanese education and public health 
achievements, for their time, were 
impressive. Scientific data was gathered and 
the world's understanding of much of the 
natural history of the islands and their 
resources were better understood as a result. 
Industrial and commercial activity for local 
self-sufficiency, and even surplus, was 
demonstrated. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps most significantly for the world, 
the western Pacific was internationalized as 
a result of WWI. Although the League of 
nations, as an attempt at world order, failed 
as a viable forum, it was an important start 
and stands today as the precursor of the 
United Nations. In the Pacific, this 
internationalization involved the 
metropolitan powers of the Micronesian 
region; Great Britain, France, Germany, 


Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and the 


United States. In the stream of history, all of 
these nations attempted serious efforts at 
peace and development; these should be 
recognized. 

In February 1918, in a speech to 
Congress, President Wilson proclaimed: 
“Self-determination is not a mere phrase. It 
is an imperative principle which statesmen 
will henceforth ignore at their peril."!7 He 
may have been wrong about many things, 
but not about that. 
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This.paper was originally a plenary presentation at the 13th Annual Faculty Research Conference 


. of the College of Arts and Sciences of the University of Guam. We are grateful to Dean 


Remington Rose-Crossley and the members of the conference committee for providing us with the 
opportunity of formulating this discussion. | ; 

Wilson's 14 points are a recognized milestone in international relations and diplomacy. In 
abbreviated form they are: (1) Open covenants of peace openly arrived at; (2) Absolute freedom 
of navigation upon the seas in peace and war; (3) Removal of all economic barriers to the equality 
of trade among nations; (4) Reduction of armaments to the level needed only for domestic safety; 
(5) Impartial adjustment of colonial claims; (6) Evacuation of all Russian territory; Russia to be 
welcomed into the society of free nations; (7) Evacuation and restoration of Belgium; (8) 
Evacuation and restoration of all French lands; retum of Alsace-Lorraine to France; (9) 
Readjustment of Italy's frontiers along lines of Italian nationality; (10) Self-determination for the 
former subjects of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; (11) Evacuation: of Rumania, Serbia, 


' Montenegro; free access to the sea for Serbia; (12) Self-determination for the former subjects of 


the Ottoman Empire; secure sovereignty for Turkish portion; (13) Establishment of an independent 
Poland, with free and secure access to the sea; (14) Establishment of a League of Nations 
affording mutual guarantees to independence and territorial integrity. For complete text and more 
discussion see: G.M. Gathorne-Hardy, The Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Versailles, Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs, no. 6, 1939. pp.8-34; see also: Thomas G. Patterson, et.al., 
American Foreign Policy, a History Since 1900, 2nd edition, yol. 2, pp. 282-293. 

Fred L. Israel, ed., Major Peace Treaties of Modern History, 1648 to 1 967, vol. 2, New York: 
Chelsea House, 1967, p. 1283. 

Ibid., p. 1283. 

Ibid., p. 1284. 

For a complete discussion of WWI in Micronesia, see: Mark R. Peattie, Nan'yo: The Rise and 
Fall of the Japanese in Micronesia, 1895 to 1945, Honolulu; University òf Hawaii Press, Pacific 
Monograph Series, 1987. 

Micronesian Area Research Center, Oral History Collection, Pete Ada, Sr., to D.A. Ballendorf, 3 
March 1984. 

Ibid., Reklai Lomisang to D.A. Ballendorf, 6 April 1982, in Koror. 

E.H. Bryan, Jr., Guide to Place Names in the Trust Territory of the Pacifi c Islands, Honolulu: 
B.P. Bishop Museum, 1971, pp. 16-17. 
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10 Mary Evelyn Townsend, The Rise and F all of Germany's Colonial Empire, 1884-1 918, New York: 
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Howard Fertig, Inc., 1966, pp. 167-184. 
For a complete discussion of the Yap situation see: Timothy P, Maga, "Prelude to War? The 
United States, Japan, and the Yap Crisis, 1918-22," Diplomatic History, summer 1985, pp. 215-31. 


12 See: Donald R. Shuster, "Islands of Change in Palau: Church, School and Elected Government, 
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1891-1981," doctoral dissertation, University of Hawaii, 1982. | 
See: Yanaihara Tadao, Pacifi ic Islands Under Japanese Mandate, London, Oxford University 
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Press, 1940. 

l4 For detailed facts and figures on the J apanese economic developments and demonstrations, see: 
Mark R. Peattie, op.cit. | | 

15 The principle of self-determination is one of the most commonly and passionately expressed 
concepts in international relations. It is invoked by peoples who find themselves struggling 
against a variety of actual or perceived oppressive situations. Yet, it has the distinction of being 
one of the most complex and confusing concepts in international relations. The literature on the 
subject is full of controversies as to its operational definition and application. 
Politically, self-determination has come to connote two types of rights which complement each 
other: (1) the right of a people to self-determination; and, (2) the right of a nation to self- 
determination. The first type of right has come to mean the right of a people to have a government 
resulting from its own free choice without any external or internal domination. Both the American 
and French Revolutions spoke of this right. The second type of right has come to mean the right 
of a nation to independence, and is perhaps the more significant operational definition of self- 
determination in the context of the present paper. The notion of the right of a nation to 
independence found its expression during the First World War in the various national movements 
in Europe. 

16 Richard Keriin and Justin Wintle, eds., The Dictionary of Biographical Quotations, New York: 
Dorset Press, 1978, p.803. 

17 "John Daintith, Alan Isaacs, et.al., Who Said What When: A Chronological Dictionary of 
Quotations, New York: Hippocreal, 1991, p. 234. 


Poems 


LaVona L. Reeves 


Far from the Rockies 


I pass the bakery every day, 
sometimes stopping and looking 


In the window at delicate, perfectly rounded, 
pale green rice cakes in rows 

and others with a hint of rose, 

a sprinkling of corn starch, 

yet others with small mounds of something — 
red sweet beans or a baked yam. 

Unable to read the kanji, 

I only imagine their contents. 


For months, I stand outside 

wishing to be able to name each one, 
to put a name to the eye's delight, 

to savor just one 

with hot green tea 

by the campus pond 

where the swans live. 

I dare not enter. 


I want to disappear 

- Into the cobblestone under my feet, 
to go with teh breeze to the mountaintop, 
through bamboo groves, and down to the river, 
to become a vapor, a cloud, a moonbeam. 
People would not see me 
as blue-eyed, “foreign” " 
but as part of them 


ghost," 
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like a maple leaf at Minoh Falls, 
changing with the seasons: 
salmon to horse blood, 

horse blood to gold. 

Let me be cryptomeria, camphor, 
tallow, eucalyptis tree, 

willow, wistaria, 

azalia, camellia. 


Osaka Christmas 


Mangy swans glide across the campus pond; 
flecks of burt orange dot hillsides beyond — 
persimmons left to rot on the bough. 


There's grayness about this place now; 
even pines along the courtyard are gray. 
Cinder-block buildings stand empty today. 


One hundred and one tolls of Shinto bells 
will purge the people of all their hells, 
ending the year of the dragon and then 


Students retum and pick up Cather again, 
pouring back into these halls of granite 
wondering if Nebraska's some other planet. 


Shadow Meal: Kagezen 


Eldest son, master, 
grey-green rice bowl marks your place, 
new lacquer chopsticks, 


satin pillow on 
fresh tatami where you sat 
quiet, crosslegged. 


Dutiful mother, 
kneeling, bows to empty space, 
another shadow meal 
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for my lord tonight: 


a whole carp, plum paste jellies, 


red pickled ginger. 


All is prepared for 
your return this year or next 
if war should spare you. 


Sapporo Street 


Red ribbons and medals 
on slate kimono, an old 
soldier shuffles by, 


wife ten paces behind. 
Widows, all in black, don 
white cotton gloves and masks, 


eam pensions spearing garbage 
filling wicker baskets 
Strapped across their backs. 


Young women ride to market 
on bicycles in bright aprons; 
some are trailed by little ones 


in navy and white uniforms, 
school badges pinned to shirts: 
proof they are themselves. 
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They follow Mama — "Okaasan" 


through five o'clock traffic like 


goslings through reeds and rushes. 


In Need of an Iron in Japan 


Look at the number on the piece of paper 


and the name written in kanji-Sofue — it sounds like royalty. 


Will I find the house? It is just two houses away, 
but where does one end and another begin? 


All is high stone wall before me. 


My son wants to explore the new block, 
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climb down into immaculate rain gutters deep enough to drown him. 
I beckon him to me, hushing his pleas to stay 
where there are surely Ninja Turtles. 


Time has stood still momentarily. Not a leaf moves. 
Not a human appears anywhere. 

Are there living beings beyond these walls? 

This must be it — 


The figures seem to match the ones 

on the brass plate on the great stone gate. 

I ring. The sound is delayed, as if it is far away. 
We wait. 


There is no sign of life, not a cigarette butt in the gutter, 
not a gum wrapper dropped by passing school children, 
not an onion skin dropped from the vegetable bag, 

not a leaf blown from a secluded tree. 


A distant voice calls out in Japanese. 

I do not understand. I wait quietly at the gate. 
I do not ring again. 

The door opens before me. 


Mrs. Sofue, seeing me, looks worried — 

the same expression she had when she asked if I was "with child” 
the night before. It is the worried look of the Japanese mother 
whose life is her children, her home, her world inside. 


Motioning for me to enter, 

she takes everything from my arms 

and leads me down a perfectly manicured walkway 
and into what looks like a monastery: 


all wood floors, many doors — all closed, nothing on any walls — 
just white plaster. I remove my shoes and my son's and step up. 
All is immaculate. 


Again, there is no trace of human life — Just clean space, 

polished wood, unadorned plaster. 

She slides open a wooden door, directing. me inward and downward 
to brocade, flat pillows and a low table. 
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Here we sit and wait. 

She takes everything and leaves, 
returning with tea.and 7 Up. 

Not a word has been spoken yet. 
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She motions to the tea and gives Andrew the glass of soda, 
helping him drink as she also holds the glass. 
I say, “Itadakimasu," and take the cup to my mouth. It is wheat germ tea. 


She does not partake. 
After a polite length of silence and slow drinking, 
I make the motion of ironing. She leaves quickly 


< and returns with my dress, an iron, and a low ironing table. 


| 
She plugs in the iron, lays out the dress — | 
which looks so big on the small table, | = 
and without a word begins to iron. _ ; ! 


I feel self conscious, sitting speechless and 
letting a perfect stranger of means iron 


‘my home-made maternity dress which may smell of perspiration 


because I have’ not washed it since I wore it last. 
I do not watch, but sit obediently silent and motionless. : 
Temporality, space, movement, sound have all stopped. 
She does.not hum the way my mother does on the farm 
when she i irons or cans peaches or crochets. 
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She is old enough to be my mother, but her fingers are short and stubby. 
not like my mother's long, thin fingers which packed bonbons ! 
in a chocolate factory for twenty-three years at night. | 
No, Mrs. Sofue has never seen the inside pf a factory. 


She has never gleaned barley and ears of corn in county fields 
worked by penetentiary men. 

She is not a high school dropout like my aTe : 
No, she would ‘have gone to the best women's university ih Tokyo : 
during the war when my mother was waiting tables 

in Salt Lake City or serving bird's nest soup to GIs in San Francisco. 


| No, I imagine Mrs. Sofue serves only her father, her husband, her son, her E 


and perhaps her college-educated daughter on occasion. 


.. She would never have been whistled at or pinched by a GI. 


. Officers would bow when they passed her near the emperor's palace. 
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